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REQUIRED READING FOR THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE, 


THE MODERN TALL BUILDING.* 
BY OWEN BRAINARD. 


INCE that far-off time when the chil- there have been developing reasons for 
dren of Noah turned to building and a form of high building in a few large 
the study of languages, there have cities which has no precedent except the 
been many forms of tall struc- 
tures; indeed there seems to be 
deeply planted in the human race 
some strong instinct which impels 
men to pile up material for the 
purpose of raising themselves 
above the natural surroundings. 
It has usually been manifested in 
the sentimental forms of temples, 
churches, and monuments. This 
instinct has made them quick to 
respond to the suggestions from 
other sources; hence the fighting 
men of the Middle Ages were not 
slow in perceiving the advantage 
of high towers as fighting plat- 
forms from which to harass an 
attacking party, and also as proud 
indications of their importance 
and power. After the medieval 
castle there is no well-distributed 
form of high buildings. The 
lack of necessity to go to the 
tenth story to throw stones at an 
enemy left men content to live 
near the ground and economize 
exertion. 
Within the last twenty years 
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originally aristocratic residences, are but 
the low buildings, 
the arrangement on the top floor being 
the same as on the first floor. The stairs are 
narrow and barely sufficient for the service 
of two stories. Contrast the dark and damp 
rooms and winding, slippery stairs of these 


upward extension of 


old closes with a modern twelve-story build- 
ing and you will have a good conception of 
the real character of the present type. The 
rapid development of types is a characteristic 
of American life, and the tower-like struc- 
ture has exhibited this in a striking way. 
So rapidly have the owners of land in the 
crowded business portions of Chicago and 
New York recognized the possibilities of 
new methods of construction and improved 





mechanical accessories that the aspect of 
these has changed com- 
pletely, whole sections having been covered 
with structures ten or more stories higher 
than the ordinary business building. The 
effect on the city’s silhouette is as if some 
volcanic force had raised the crust of the 
earth, carrying the building with it and 
forming a low hill; or it might be likened to 


neighborhoods 


some specially fertilized spot in a garden, 
where the plants have suddenly grown up 
above the surrounding vegetation. 

The facades present most interesting and 
frequently most startling effects—some dig- 
nified and modest, others fantastic and gor- 
geous in ornamentation, many absolutely 
commonplace in their piling up of stories. 
















































The task of designing a properly 
expressive front for a building fifty 
feet wide and three hundred feet 
high is a difficult one, owing to the 
column-like proportions. None 
of the architectual styles which 
have survived to the present has in 
it any of the elements which make 
it applicable to the problem. The 
present materials and methods of 
construction are so radically differ- 
ent from the masonry upon which 
all architectural precedent is based 
that the application of such prece- 
dents to the new conditions has 
resulted in most instances in un- 
expressive or misleading combina- 
tions of material. Many architects 
have attempted to so arrange their 
designs as to lessen the apparent 
height of their buildings, and some 
of their designs are attractive for 
their ingenuity if not for their grace. 

That this problem of design 
should not have been solved at 
once is not surprising, nor should 
we be too censorious of the ar- 
chitects. It was necessary to ex- 
periment and this has been done 
boldly; the results are steps in the 
right direction. It is probable 
that there will come out of this 
experimentation a distinctly differ- 
ent class of design having new 
forms and expressing new char- 
acteristics. 

In all the other divisions of his 
work on the new buildings the 
architect has been highly success- 
ful, for he has succeeded in so 
arranging his floor plans as to give 
to each tenant well-lighted and 
easily accessible rooms. This 
feature, combined with the very 
complete equipment in the ap- 
pliances for ventilating, warming, 
telephoning, messenger service, 
thorough and courteous janitor 
service, and above all rapid and 
frequent elevators, makes the new 
buildings very attractive. 
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An office in an upper 
story of a tall building has 
many advantages over a 
location near the street. 
The noises of the street 
that are so great an evil in 
the city are hardly notice- 
able; the air is infinitely 
purer and free from dust, 
the light is better, and 
there is generally a view 
over the roofs of adjoin- 
ing buildings. There is 
a superb view of the bay 
from the upper stories of 
many of the down-town 
buildings in New York, 
and it makes the offices 
facing this not only very 
attractive esthetically but 
more valuable financially. 

A distinguished French critic who re- 
cently visited America has suggested that the 
literary worker and the artist will find in the 
top story of these tall buildings the ideal 
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DAKOTA APARTMENT HOUSE, NEW YORK. 





THE ASTORIA, A PART OF THE WALDORF HOTEL, NEW YORK. 





places fortheir workshops. Certainly there 
is tradition enough to justify the poet and 
painter in dwelling thus in the garret, even 
though an unsympathetic and Philistine 
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landlord should force upon them such un- 
warmth, and 


classic conditions as light, 
other comforts. 


The testimony of the tenants of these 


buildings is almost unani- 
mous that the higher 
stories are the more de- 
sirable, and in corrobora- 
tion of this may be cited 
the fact that a tenant 
rarely moves down; the 
tendency is decidedly 
upward. 

Although the modern 
high building is in plan, 
design, and construction 
entirely unique, it has 
developed so gradually 
from the precedent and 
ordinary forms that the 
dividing line is difficult 
to locate. 

The primary reason 
for extending the num- 
ber of stories in buildings 
was undoubtedly the in- 
creasing demand for 
offices in the financial 
and legal centers of the 
larger cities. The dis- 
tricts which custom and 
convenience had set 
apart for these purposes 
vere limited, hence the 
‘alue of land in these 
sections rose and it be- 
came necessary for the 
purposes of profit to 
btain more rent; this 

as naturally to be ac- 
complished by increasing 
the number of rentable 
rooms, which could only 

e added at the top. 

Some of the old build- 
ngs which were well 
onstructed were thus 
‘nlarged by adding one or two stories. The 
cemand for office accommodations still in- 
creasing, it became profitable to remove old 
nd comparatively inexpensive buildings and 
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erect new structures of six and seven stories. 
The limiting condition at this time was the 
muscle and time consumed in reaching the top 
floors. Aclimb of six stories was too much 
to be done more than 
twice a day, and so much 
of a task that it repelled 
clients and customers. 
The elevator of the pe- 
riod was not efficient, 
being an improved form 
and 
jerky in movement and 


of windlass, slow 
too much of an experi- 
ment to be regarded with 
confidence by the timid. 
The of a_ better 
machine was sufficiently 
obvious, and then began 
the rapid and radical 
changes in this, begin- 
ning with an increase in 
the speed of the wind- 
lass or drum and the ad- 


need 


dition of numerous safety 
appliances and brakes. 
The 
has always striven to in- 
spire in the minds of the 
climbing public  confi- 
dence in his apparatus, 
and has so far succeeded 
that 
luctant to enter the car 
of a high-speed elevator 
that runs at the rate of 
six hundred feet per 
minute. The last forms 
of elevators for high duty 


elevator-maker 


no one is now re- 


are of two general types, 
the most usual form be- 
ing the hydraulic piston, 
which, operated by water 
pressure in the cylinder, 
pulls the steel hoisting 
rope over a series of pul- 
leys, thus producing a 
high speed at the car end of the rope. ‘The 
other form is the old drum type, operated at a 
high speed by an electric motor which is con- 
nected directly to the drum. With the in- 
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crease in speed hascome great complica- 
tions in the machinery and a multiplication 
The 


result is a highly sensitive apparatus need- 


of safety stops and other precautions. 


ing constant attention and frequent repairs, 
but rarely failing in any serious degree. 
The accidents which occasionally occur are 
generally on the older machines. 

The elevator has been dwelt upon be- 
cause its development more than any other 
factor has made the modern high building 


different from its predecessors. 

The changes in methods of construction 
have been numerous and rapid, resulting in 
a structure which, resembling an ordinary 
building in appearance, really differs from it 
as a wooden building differs from an adobe 





hut. A masonry 
building is con 
structed the 
simple of 
pier, arch, and 
lintel, with floors 
supported 
beams of wood or 


con- 
on 
lines 


on 


iron. The modern 
tall building is in 
no sense a ma. 
sonry structure, 
but acomplicated 
organism with a 
metal skeleton 
and a covering of 
masonry. 

The beginning 
of the revolution 
in construction is 
to be found in the 
long-existing 
practice of 
porting 
the masonry walls 


sup- 





on iron 
over the glass 
fronts of shops. 
As the design of 
commercial build- 
ings progressed it 
was found conve- 
nient or necessary 
to carry the brick 





walls which divi- 
ded the building in the upper stories on 
iron girders, to leave the lower floor un- 
obstructed. These girders also carried 
the weight of the floors, the entire weight 
being thus transferred to the outer walls. 
Where 
inconveniently 


the distance to be spanned was 
iron 
introduced in the middle of this space and 
two short girders used in place of the 
As the building became higher 


long, ‘columns were 


long one. 
the weight of floors and 
thus transferred to the outer walls became 
so great that a scheme was evolved for 
supporting all of the interior of the building 
on the ironcolumns, by using them not only 
in the middle spaces but also at the ends of 
the girders and floor beams. There was 


partition walls 




















then a complete framework of iron very 
similar to the timber frame of a wooden 
house; outside of this a shell of masonry 
was built, having no real structural connec- 
tion with the inner and hidden frame, and 
supporting only itself. The final step was 
not a long one and was to place the outer 
columns in the wall and support the wall on 
beams crossing from column to column at 
each story. This change was an important 
one to the owner, as the masonry wall extend- 
ing from the foundation to the top of a tenth- 
story building was so thick at the bottom 
that it encroached seriously upon the rent- 
able space in the lower stories—an important 
consideration when the rent per square foot 
rose to five and six dollars. 

Very early in the development of the 
metal frame several disastrous fires demon- 
strated that an unprotected column or beam 
of steel was hardly more fire proof than a 
similar member of wood ; indeed an eminent 
insurance man has declared that the wood 
is preferable as it will resist the onset of the 
flame for a longer period than an equally 
strong piece of steel. 

Hence the steel frame of a modern build- 
ing is wrapped and swaddled in brick or fire- 
proof terra-cotta to such an extent that not 
a bit of it is visible ; it is as thoroughly hidden 
as the bones of ananimal. The floors are also 
of fire-proof construction, the usual method 
being to fill the spaces between the floor 
beams with an arch of brick or terra-cotta. 
Over this is a filling of mortar and on this 
the marble or wood flooring is laid. These 
fire-proof floors are usually twelve inches in 
thickness and as they extend to and con- 
nect with the outer walls of the building 
they form a solid and thick platform through 
which no fire could pass. They are, how- 
ever, pierced by the elevator and stair wells 
and these are the danger points. That the 
fireproofing is successful is attested by the 
fact that the average insurance rate on 
the new buildings is about one half that on 
the old buildings in the same locality. 

The general tendency of the changes in 
methods of construction has been in the di- 
rection of reducing the use of masonry and 
increasing the use of metal. This has led 
C—Nov. 
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to a great extension of the steel-making 
industries and to the production of a great 
variety of forms that are used almost ex- 
clusively for building purposes. 

It has, moreover, made a new engineering 
field and the architectural engineer is now 
as well recognized asa specialist as the 
mining engineer. His duties are responsi- 
ble and difficult, though his part of the gen- 
eral operation is more susceptible of satis- 
factory execution than that of his co-worker, 
the architect. 

The problems of construction are not 
very simple when they contain such factors 
as single columns carrying a load of two 
thousand tons, and the wind pressures which 
are exerted against a wall rising three hun- 
dred feet above the street. The seriousness 
of the task has been very generally recog- 
nized and the vital failure of a high building 
has yet to occur. 

Most of these tower-like structures have 
no perceptible vibration in the wind and 
their framework successfully carries the 
enormous weights imposed on them. 

It is difficult to comprehend the amount 
of material which goes into the building ; to 
say that there is three thousand tons’ weight 
does not convey any definite amount to the 
mind. The load is frequently so great 
that the earth will not sustain it, though 
the weight be distributed over the entire 
space covered bythe building. This piling 
up of weights has made it necessary to adapt 
to the builders’ use the thorough and elab- 
orate methods of securing foundations which 
have heretofore been used only in the build- 
ing of heavy bridges. If the earth is not 
sufficiently firm to bear the load an effort is 
made to reach the bed-rock underneath. 

When this is more than sixty feet below 
the surface it becomes too expensive an op- 
eration and other means of supporting the 
building are resorted to. At depths less 
than sixty feet the earth is excavated and 
heavy masonry piers are built, resting di- 
rectly upon the rock. As the constant 
water level in the earth is always above the 
rock, and would flow in and fill the excava- 
ted pit, the excavating and building of ma- 
sonry must be done in a pneumatic caisson, 
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which is an elaborate application of the 
principle of the diving-bell, with this im- 
porant variation, that the pressure of air 
in the bell or working chamber is increased 
by an air-compressor to a sufficient degree 
to exclude water and mud that would other- 
wise rush in. 


When the caisson has sunk to the bed- 
rock, it is filled with masonry and becomes 
a part of the permanent foundation. Above 
and on this the brick or stone pier is built to 
the level of the cellar floor, and from there 
the steel columns start. 

In Chicago the soil condition differs so 
much from the ordinary that an entirely 
unique method isused. The bed-rock is more 
than one hundred feet below the surface, 
which is too deep to reach without unprofit- 
able expenditure. The weight of the entire 
building is accordingly distributed over the 
entire surface covered by the buildings, by 
the use of a very heavy and stiff floor or 
platform on the edge of which the walls or 
columns rest. The building then becomes 
practically a huge box with sides, top, and 
bottom, the bottom being the heaviest and 
most important part. The soil is spongy 
and yielding to such an extent that the build- 
ing settles into it, sometimes to the depth of 
eight inches. The wonderful feature of this 
work is the scientific exactness with which 
the weight of the building is distributed to 
produce an absolutely even settlement. 

That the enormous buildings which are 
characteristic of Chicago stand on a loose 
cushion of mud is a startling proposition, 
yet entirely true and by experience proven 
to be a safe condition. That this tremen- 
dous obstacle in the way of substantial build- 
ing has been so successfully overcome is 
one of the great triumphs of engineering and 
architecture. 

Although the constructional methods and 
the elevators of a tall building are the 
most strikingly novel features, there are a 
multitude of other departments that are suf- 
ficiently new and ingenious to warrant special 
attention. 

All of the arrangements for heating, venti- 
lating, lighting, plumbing, etc., have been 
so infinitely complicated by the increased 
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heights that special apparatus has been de- 
veloped in each department to meet the new 
requirements. 

The electrical system in a modern build- 
ing is of itself so extensive and complicated 
that it becomes a separate and independent 
plant containing within itself all the appara- 
tus necessary to light the building and oper- 
ate the elevators, ventilating fans, and other 
machinery that may be necessary. As the 
necessity for making these buildings fire 
proof is imperative, all of this distribution of 
electrical force must be done with great care 
to avoid the breaking loose of the dangerous 
current. The best and now generally used 
method is to carry heavily coated or insulated 
wires in iron tubes similar to gas-piping. 

If we could with a mammoth X-ray appa- 
ratus photograph the electrical system of a 
great building we would have an impression 
of an organism very similar to the nervous 
system of a man, with the room where the 
great dynamos are generating the electric 
current as the ganglion. 

A wonderfully complex and “ finiky”’ ar- 
rangement of messenger calls, telephones, 
and electric temperature regulators has been 
developed, and these electric nerves come to 
the surface in labeled push-buttons at every 
turn. 

The heating plant and the plumbing ap- 
pliances have been very much improved to 
meet the new conditions, but the difficulties 
which have been overcome in these depart- 
ments relate chiefly to the mechanical de- 
tails and are not apparent to the users ex- 
cept in the improved efficiency. 

The rooms are always sufficiently warmed 
and there is always hot and cold water at 
the basin. Every detail looking toward the 
comfort and health of the tenants is pro- 
vided and the buildings are therefore tre- 
mendously attractive and the number of such 
buildings will increase, though more slowly 
in the future. 

Owing to the rapid increase in the past, 
the tendency has been frequently referred 
to as the “high-building craze.” It is not 
a mania, as it originated in a natural demand 
for room, and it was taken up with zeal 
by real-estate owners because they found 
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that they could largely increase the earnings 
of their land. 

As the new methods developed, the cost 
per cubic foot of enclosed buildings was 
much reduced, until it is now possible to 
build a modern first-class building for thirty- 
four cents per cubic foot whereas the old 
buildings of the first class cost as much as 
two dollars per foot. 

It is probable that we have reached the 
practical limit of height and that there will 
not be many new buildings above twenty 
stories high. There is at present building 
in New York a structure of thirty stories, but 
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the advisability of this height is doubted 
by real-estate experts on the question of 
profit. 

The down-town streets of New York re- 
semble deep cajions, stifling in summer, 
exceedingly drafty in winter, and gener- 
ally shadowed by the cliff-like buildings on 
either side. This aspect of the matter con- 
stitutes the principal objection to this type 
of building, but asit will undoubtedly be regu- 
lated by statute very soon, we may expect to 
see that class which some one has called 
“the modern cliff-dwellers” increase at a 
moderate rate. 


GOETHE: HIS LIFE AND WORK. 


BY R. W. MOORE, PH. B. 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH AND GERMAN IN COLGATE UNIVERSITY. 


O comprehend the magnitude and in- 
fluence of Goethe’s work it is well to 
look at the condition of German let- 

ters before his day, and we should also con- 
template the times and circumstances in 
which he lived and worked. 

In the seventeenth century, when French 
literature rose to her great classical period 
with the productions of Corneille, Moliére, 
and Racine,’ literary activity in Germany 
was wrecked by the scourge of the Thirty 
Years’ War. Asa result of this war and its 
attendant disease, Germany lost well-nigh 
half her population, and the other half was 
left in poverty and despair. The national 
spirit was broken, the country lay prostrate, 
and generation after generation has been 
necessary to revive her. The petty princes 
were dazzled by the pomp of Louis XIV., 
and they imitated the court at Versailles. 
Customs, morals, language, and literature 
passed under the worst of French influence, 
and French became the language of the 
courts and of society. Under such circum- 
stances no real literature could be produced, 
and, when the country began to revive, the 
literary products were so closely modeled 
after foreign examples that a century was re- 
quired for the literature to become national. 


This awakening occupied the first three 
quarters of the eighteenth century, and al- 
though among the leaders of the first half 
of the century there was not one of great 
and original genius, they took a paralyzed 
literature, gave it some new life, and thus 
prepared the way for the glorious epoch soon 
to follow. The leaders of the third quarter, 
Klopstock and Lessing, were men of genius, 
and they thoroughly Germanized literary ac- 
tivity. The movement they inaugurated, 
however, in the hands of younger men soon 
passed into an extreme of stormy tumult 
and commotion, a revolt against the estab- 
lished order of state and society. The lead- 
ers of this “storm and stress” * movement 
were disciples of Rousseau, whose gospel of 
nature spread like wild-fire over Germany. 

The height of this period was attained 
during the seventies and eighties ; just when 
Goethe was through with his university life, 
and when his literary activity was budding. 
Naturally he became attached to the party 
of “originality and genius,” and his early 
works are full of that spirit ; but he soon out- 
grew these youthful fancies and quickly de- 
veloped into the strong, manly character 
that forms the center of the greatest period 
that Germany has ever known. 
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Such was the condition of German litera- 
ture. Let us now look at the times of 
Goethe and at his endowments. His intel- 
lect was broad, ruling, and calm from its 
very vastness and strength... He was roy- 
ally endowed by nature, and everything that 
cultured surroundings and easy circum- 
stances could give him enabled him to make 
free and unbounded use of his power. He 
had the advantage of being born when the 
world was agitated by great movements, 
which continued during his long life, so that 
he was a living witness of the Seven Years’ 
War in Germany, the American Revolution, 
the French Revolution, the whole Napoleonic 
era, with the downfall of that hero and the 
events which followed. Thus he attained 
results and insight impossible to those who 
had to learn these things from books. 

Goethe was born at Frankfort-on-the-Main 
in 1749. His father, an educated man, was 
imperial councilor and had a good fortune. 
His mother was the daughter of the town 
magistrate, and just the ideal woman for a 
poet’s mother. His early education was 
gained under his father’s personal super- 
vision, and at the age of sixteen he began 
the study of law at the University of Leipsic, 
where he remained until 1769. Failing to 
become interested in law, he devoted most 
of his time to society, the theater, travel, and 
the study of art. His health was seriously un- 
dermined and during his long convalescence 
at home he busied himself with reading, 
drawing, and performing experiments in al- 
chemy, but paid no attention to law studies. 
To bring his mind back to his profession 
his father sent him in 1770 to the University 
of Strasburg. His most important acquaint- 
ance here was that with Herder,’ who led 
him to study the old folk-songs, Homer, and 
Shakespeare. After obtaining his degree 
he returned to Frankfort and was admitted 
to the bar, but paid little attention to the 
practice of his profession. Being invited to 


deliver the oration at a Shakespeare celebra- 
tion, he took the opportunity to express his 
ideas about poetry in general, and to an- 
nounce Shakespeare as his ideal. 

His first important work was ‘“ Gotz von 
Berlichingen, 


*** an historical drama based on 
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the life of this hero of the Peasants’ War.° 
Appearing at first without the author’s name, 
it aroused all Germany, and when the au- 
thorship became known Goethe was sud- 
denly made popular throughout the Father- 
land. 

Of more importance, however, was his 
second great work, ‘The Sorrows of Wer- 
ther,” which has for its background his own 
experience at Wetzlar. Here he became 
passionately in love with Charlotte Buff, 
who was already engaged to another man; 
but he had the strength of character to 
tear himself away and leave the two undis- 
turbed in their devotion. The suicide of an 
acquaintance on account of disappointment 
in his love of a married woman suggested to 
Goethe what might possibly have been the 
result if he had not resisted the temptation 
in time. Such were the two experiences un- 
derlying the novel that startled all Europe. 
Filled with the spirit of storm and stress, 
and permeated with Rousseauism, it is a 
melancholy book and may be said to be the 
outcome of the disease of the times, and not 
a struggle against it. Yet with allits gloom, 
it is written in a style unsurpassed in Ger- 
man literature. 

His newly established reputation led to 
frequent visits from great men, chief among 
whom were the two young princes of Wei- 
mar, who invited him to their home for a 
visit—a visit which lasted nearly sixty years. 
This was the most important change in his 
whole external life, for it established his po- 
sition, and his friendship with the young 
duke made the latter such a patron of po- 
etry that Weimar soon became the literary 
center of Germany. The duke and his 
friend formed an hilarious pair, and at first 
there reigned in the little court a rather wild 
and wanton life; unrestrained pleasures of 
all sorts and theatrical representations fol- 
lowed in rapid succession, and the soul of 
them all was the young poet guest. He was 
appointed privy councilor and later presi- 
dent of the chamber, and for a decade man- 
aged the affairs of the government with de- 
votion and faithfulness. He was director 
of the duke’s theater, wrote dramas for 
special occasions, drilked the court troupe, 
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consisting of the gentlemen and ladies of 
the court, and himself played with remark- 
able success. 

But court life and official occupation could 
not long satisfy him, for his poetic activity was 
stagnating. His longing for Italy became 
stronger and stronger, and thither he went in 
1788 to remain for nearly two years. Here 
he cast from him the last portions of the 
storm and stress period of his life; his con- 
templation of art and nature became clear 
and rose to the highest ideals, and his poetic 
ability once more became aroused to great 
activity. On his return to Weimar the po- 
sition offered him by the duke was that of a 
friend whose only duties should be those he 
wished to lay upon himself, but in spite of 
these gratifying circumstances he could not 
become perfectly satisfied with his German 
surroundings. 

The three dramas “ Iphigenie auf Tauris,” 
“Egmont,” and ‘“ Torquato Tasso,” al- 
though planned long before his going to 
Italy, were completed there or immediately 
after his return, and they all bear the 
stamp of classic influence. The first and 
third are among the best dramatic poems in 
any language, but neither is suited to the 
stage and neither will be generally appre- 
ciated, except by poets. ‘ Egmont” was a 
theatrical success and is still acted more 
frequently than any of his other dramas. 

The author’s genius as it appeared in 
these dramas was everywhere felt, but it 
disturbed and offended rather than gave 
delight. He was alone: Klopstock’s friend- 
ship waned, Herder became jealous and sen- 
sitive, Schiller could not comprehend him, 
Wieland,® ever a warm friend, was unable to 
give him sympathetic support, and the gen- 
eral public, whom “ Werther’”’ fifteen years 
before had carried by storm, no longer found 
interest in him. 

Although Goethe was ‘skilful in conceal- 
ing his feelings about such matters, the cool 
reception of these works, added to his un- 
congenial surroundings, made him discour- 
aged about literary work and accounts for 
the dearth of literary productions during the 
next few years and for his devotion to 
science. Although he cannot be counted 
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as one of the great scientists, his contri- 
butions to human knowledge have been of 
much importance and positive influence, 
and these studies were beneficial in his own 
development. He was not an inductive ex- 
perimentalist, but rather a scientific philoso- 
pher, a discoverer of great laws and rela- 
tions, which he proved by particular phe- 
nomena. His osteological study led to the 
discovery of the intermaxillary bone, his 
work in botany resulted in the really im- 
portant treatise “‘ Metamorphoses of Plants,” 
and for a while his “Science of Colors” 
was accepted as authoritative, though it has 
long since been refuted. 

The year 1794 brought a change, for then 
it was that Goethe and Schiller became 
united, not merely as friends, but as part- 
ners in literature. A little later Schiller 
moved to Weimar, and the bond between 
them was sealed—to be broken only by 
Schiller’s death in 1805. At once Schiller’s 
creative spirit led his friend back to poetry. 
Goethe had long been struggling with his 
“Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship” and 
Schiller’s friendly criticism of the work led 
him to complete it. In lyric poetry, too, 
the old spirit returned, for as Schiller pro- 
duced in rapid succession his beautiful bal- 
lads, Goethe found once more the inspira- 
tion of his youth and added to his early 
songs some of the richest gems in the lan- 
guage. 

The first great product of this reinspira- 
tion was “ Hermann and Dorothea,” which 
restored its author’s popularity and declared 
to the literary circles his real power. The 
year in which this poem was written was 
one of great anxiety in Germany, and was 
one of the most eventful in the French Rev- 
olution. The whole picture of the struggle 
was before him as he wrote; the numerous 
scenes suggested by those exciting years 
cannot be limited to any one period. Some 
French emigrants who had been driven from 
Wiirzburg, whither they had fled, became 
scattered around Eisenach and Weimar. 
These emigrants reminded the author of an 
old story of the love of a well-to-do young 
man for an emigrant maiden and his plan 
for winning her. ‘This story Goethe took, 
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changed it to suit his fancy, added a few 
characters, and made it a mirror in which 
are reflected the movements and the changes 
of the stormy times of the great Revolution 
so perfectly familiar to the German people. 
The poem is one of the most powerful as 
well as one of the most charming of the au- 
thor’s great works. It ismerely a love story 
of the most humble kind, except as the char- 
acters are transfigured by their connection 
with the Revolution. It is the product ofa 
free-and-easy artistic effort, and it can be 
thoroughly enjoyed without much in the 
way of introduction and commentary. 

Goethe was so affected by Schiller’s death 
that he again lost for a time his interest in 
literature, and his loneliness was only in- 
creased by the sad events of the next few 
years. The battle of Jena in 1806 brought 
to Weimar humiliation and suffering, and in 
1808 the poet’s mother died. His first im- 
portant publication after Schiller’s death was 
the novel “Elective Affinities,” the title of 
which is borrowed from the language of 
chemistry, and embodied in which are many 
of Goethe’s ideas about marriage. 

During the years 1811-17 he wrote his 
autobiography under the title of ‘“ Fact and 
Fiction,”’ which gives the story of his life up 
to the time he went to Weimar; and, al- 
though many events are changed to suit his 
fancy, the work gives a fine picture of the 
man and the times in which he lived. Ata 
time when it was supposed that his poetic ac- 
tivity had departed, he sought relief from the 
annoyances of the Napoleonic oppression by 
giving himself up to the study of eastern 
poetry. The result is the ‘ West-Eastern 
Divan,” a series of poems in eastern dress, 
but really German in form and content, in 
which he wished to bring the East and West 
together. 

‘Faust ’’ was completed in the poet’s 
eightieth year and may be called his life- 
work. Even at his home in Frankfort the 
boy, as he was studying alchemy, had given 
serious thought to this subject. Even there 
he became acquainted with the folks-book 
of Dr. Faust, and later saw the same theme 
presented as a puppet show. The year 
1772 he designates as the birth-year of 
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the drama. He had just finished his studies 
at Strasburg, and from that time on the grand 
production was ever before him and he 
wrote the various scenes as they individually 
attracted him. 

The First Part appeared in 1808, and, al- 
though the poet regarded this as merely a 
fragment, sixteen years passed before he re- 
sumed work on the Second Part, which was 
finally completed in 1831. Thus the poem 
compasses the whole life of its author, from 
boyhood to gray-haired old age, and how- 
ever much personal experiences may be 
there portrayed, they are at the same time the 
experiences common to every thoughtful, 
investigating, struggling man. It may well 
be called the drama of modern times. 

The drama opens with a “Prologue in 
Heaven,”’ where, accompanying three arch- 
angels who come to praise the Lord, is 
Mephistopheles, the wicked fallen spirit, 
who ridicules man, and especially Dr. Faust, 
whom the Lord acknowledges as his servant. 
He wagers that if the Lord will not forbid 
it he will lead Faust in his way. The Lord 
makes no prohibition, but states that a good 
man, though in his strivings he may waver, 
is cognizant of the true way. Thus the plot 
becomes the struggle between the spirit of 
evil personified in Mephistopheles and the 
original element of goodness in Faust. 
Faust, a professor grown gray in the search 
for knowledge, has become so thoroughly dis- 
gusted with all human striving that he is 
about to take his own life, but is checked by 
youthful recollections about religion. During 
these reflections Mephistopheles appears 
and promises to satisfy his thirst for knowl- 
edge and make him happy. His reward is 
to be Faust’s soul in the next life, and the 
moment Faust acknowledges that he is 
happy and contented, then this life is to 
cease for him. From this point on the 
whole drama is a series of experiences into 
which Faust is led to see if he cannot be 
made happy. They first go on a tour of 
carousing, but Faust is thoroughly disgusted. 
Faust is then made young again and led 
into a mad love for Margaret, who, falling 
a victim to his passion, is ruined. She be- 
comes guilty of matricide and later of in- 

















fanticide, and finally, bereft of her reason, 
she is condemned to death. 

This is all that most people know of 
“Faust,” but the evolution of the great plan 
is merely begun. Of all the experiences com- 
mon to men, Faust has been led to love, 
and inthis he has been so tormented by 
conscience and remorse that the moment of 
perfect happiness has not yet come to him. 
The compact with Mephistopheles still con- 
tinues; he has not yet won his wager. When 
the two started to see the world they were 
to see first the “little world” and then the 
“greater world.” The former, meaning the 
experiences, emotions, and passions of indi- 
viduals, is portrayed in the First Part; 
the latter, meaning the experiences of life in 
a broader field of activity, among men, and 
in stations where one’s influence is felt by 
thousands or by a whole race, is represented 
in the Second Part. 

Goethe believed that moral wounds could 
be healed, and that the best means for such 
healing was the influence of time and of 
nature. He believed, too, that the best 
atonement for wrong committed was not to 
be made by brooding over it, but by being 
restored to cheerfulness and courage and 
hope. After a long interval Faust is repre- 
sented as having recovered from the shock 
at Margaret’s fate, and amid the beauties of 
Alpine scenery he has found his better self 
once more and devotes himself and all of 
Mephistopheles’ power to doing good for 
others. Asa reward for his services to an 
emperor he is given a large tract of coast 
land. This he reclaims from the sea, drains 
it, colonizes it, and in the anticipation of the 
moment when the very last part of it shall 
have become the dwelling-place of a happy, 
contented people he acknowledges that he is 
perfectly happy. At this moment he drops 
dead, and Mephistopheles summons his dark 
angels to carry the soul to the lower re- 
gions. Just as they are about to perform 
their duty a band of heavenly angels comes 
in such splendor that Mephistopheles and 
his messengers are abashed. While they 
stand gazing in wonder, the angels carry 
Faust’s body heavenward, singing as they 
T1ISe : 
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The noble spirit now is free, 
And saved from evil scheming. 
Whoe’er aspires unweariedly 
Is not beyond redeeming. 
And if he feels the grace of love 
That from on high is given, 
The blessed hosts that wait above, 
Shall welcome him to heaven ! 

These words, giving us the elements of 
Faust’s salvation, are in perfect harmony 
with the Lord’s statement at the beginning : 
Then stand abashed, when thou art forced to say: 

A good man, through obscurest aspiration, 

Has still an instinct of the one true way. 

The last scene in the drama takes place 
in heaven, where Margaret appears as for- 
given and saved, waiting to welcome her 
lover. 

This creation stands alone in the literary 
world. There is nothing with which it can 
be justly compared. No other work like 
this is a life-work, dealing with the profound- 
est problems of all life. It is comprehensive 
and universal, and every reader finds there 
reflections of his own faith and philosophy. 
In it all the best qualities of the author ap- 
pear—his varying rhythm, his wonderful 
handling of passion, his simple realism, his 
cutting irony, his deepest philosophy, and 
his highest aspirations. 

When Goethe finished “Faust” he re- 
garded his work on earth as ended, and 
whatever of time was allotted him he called 
a mere gift. The poet companions of his 
prime manhood had long since died, his wife 
was taken in 1816, Karl August died in 
1828, and soon thereafter Goethe’s only 
son, leaving him alone, the sole representa- 
tive of a bygone age. Yet he was still grand 
and erect in body, and his intellect showed 
no signs of decay. 

He was one of the handsomest men that 
ever lived, and fourscore years were unable 
to bend his figure or dim the beauty of his 
dark brown eyes. It looked as though he 
might complete a century, but some hidden 
part was worn out, and he died rather sud- 
denly on March 22, 1832. 

As a general rule men succeed best when 
they concentrate their energies in some one 
direction ; but Goethe was just the opposite 
of this—the more he extended the field of 
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his activities, the more splendid was his 
achievement. In literary history Shakes- 
peare stands preeminent as a dramatist and 
Homer as an epic writer, but Goethe towers 
above all others in the universality of his 
genius, in the highest equal development of 
all the powers of the human mind. 

His fancy and imagination were boundless, 
but they never became separated from real 
form and fact. He called all his works frag- 
ments of a great confession, and certain it is 
that he used every possible form of personal 
experience, but never until the feeling had 
passed and the experience become a mem- 
ory. This accounts for the due proportion in 
all his verse; the deepest, keenest emotions 
are expressed, but the author is calm and se- 
rene. He treats the experience that once was 
his as now no part of him. This has led to 
his being called cold and unsympathetic, 
while in reality it is the highest achieve- 
ment of art. As a poet of nature he stands 
almost without an equal, painting not ina 
mere catalogue of forms, but with all the 
influences of light and odor and atmosphere 
and perspective. 

As adramatist he stands second only to 
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Shakespeare ; he founded the art of novel- 
writing in Germany; “ Hermann and Dor- 
othea”’ stands in the foremost rank with 
modern epics ; his broad knowledge of phi- 
losophy almost makes him the compeer of 
Kant, Fichte, and Hegel; his scientific in- 
vestigations entitle him to a worthy piace 
among those who have contributed to the 
world’s knowledge; and his countless gems 
of poetry and song elevate him to the 
first place among the lyric poets of the 
world. 

Thus he stands in German literature as 
the first and grandest figure, and also one of 
the greatest in the literature of the world. 
More than any other person he unites in 
perfect harmony nature and art, life and 
poetry, form andcontent. In him the great 
classical period reached its height, and if 
we compare him with the other prominent 
men of this period we see that in him were 
united the best qualities of all the rest— 
Klopstock’s ability to enrich the language, 
Lessing’s clearness of vision and bold indi- 
viduality, Wieland’s elegance and grace, 
Herder’s universality, and Schiller’s rhythm 
and rhetoric. 


THE PHYSICAL CHANGES OF AUTUMN. 
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HE literatures of all northern peoples 
abound in poetic descriptions of the 
autumn. These delineations of the 

waning season are usually mournful in their 
tone, their motive being well represented by 
our American name for the time—the fall. 
This word, derived from the homely English 
which indicates the down-going of life and 
expectancy, sums up in an admirable way 
the more visible physical and moral aspects 
of the time. It fails, however, to take 
account of the deeper-lying facts which the 
naturalist discovers, facts which go far to 
incline the imagination from the sorrowful 
spirit in which our ancestors were wont to 
view the passage from summer to winter. 


Although the poet, if he is so minded—for 
his liberty with the subject is absolute— 
continues to display the imaginative and 
pessimistic side of autumnal phenomena in 
his verses, their prosaic aspect affords a 
very noble exhibition of the constructive 
power which guides this world. 

In approaching the study of the seasons 
it is best to begin by considering the simple 
machinery on which their alternations de- 
pend. This is in general a matter of such 
common knowledge that it is not worth 
while to do more than recall it to the read- 
er’s mind by a brief statement. At the 
equator, where the sun is twice each year 
in the very center of the heavenly arch, and 

















where his path at no time departs far from 
the zenith, the seasonal variations of tem- 
perature, due to the slanting of the rays, is 
inconsiderable; it is about what we may 
notice between the 21st of June and the 
latter part of August. In the tropical realm, 
where the sun at some time comes over- 
head, there is a regular succession of rain- 
fall and drought which has much the same 
effect upon the procession of life as has the 
alternation of cold and warmth in the 
realms nearer the poles. 

In the regions beyond the tropics, and in 
increasing measure with the latitude, the 
succession of the seasons becomes less de- 
termined by times and quantities of rain or 
snow and more by the temperature. The 
lower the sun goes in the winter, except so 
far as the climate may be affected by the 
ocean streams, the more absolute the con- 
trol exercised by the cold which ever en- 
dures in the realm above the surface of the 
earth. Under the equator the air is per- 
manently heated beyond the freezing-point 
to the height of about three miles above the 
level of the sea. Half-way to the poles, 
even in the summer-time, the outer cold 
drives the freezing plane a mile or more 
lower, and at the arctic circle the plane is 
but little above the level of the sea even 
when the sun is at the highest. In the 
winter it descends so low that were there a 
valley on that line depressed, as is the basin 
of the Dead Sea of Judea, below the level 
of the ocean, and to the depth of a mile, 
the descending plane of the outer cold 
would bear an ice-making temperature to its 
bottom. 

The seasonal change which ushers in the 
winter of the northern hemisphere begins 
when the sun, having attained its most 
northern point, starts again on its journey 
toward the equator and thence toward the 
southern tropic. If our means of determin- 
ing the average temperature of the air were 
as perfect as we would have them, the 22d 
day of June, the first after the summer 
solstice, would doubtless show a distinct 
lowering of the average heat of the air in 
our half of the sphere and a diminution of 
the total temperature of freezing nearer to 
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the earth. Owing, however, to the heat- 
storing capacity of the earth, particularly to 
the water of the sea and land, the warmth 
near the surface increases, it may be for 
some weeks after the upper air begins to 
cool. Soon, however, the lengthening nights 
discharge this superficial heat, a process 
which is favored as the summer charge of 
moisture in the air is sent down to the 
earth in the autumnal rains. 

As the sun’s progress toward the winter 
goes forward, the store of heat which has 
been laid up in the earth in the summer is 
gradually discharged. Near the tropics 
this annual inpenetration of heat extends in 
favorable conditions to the depth of twenty 
feet or more; near the arctic circle it is 
commonly limited to three or four feet, be- 
neath which level the water of the earth is 
commonly locked in perpetual frost, a con- 
dition which may continue downward for 
several hundred feet to the point where the 
heat flowing out from the central parts of 
the sphere is able to overbalance the effects 
of the outer cold. The same action goes 
on in the seas and lakes, so that all the 
earth’s surface has a share in this storing 
and yielding heat, with the result that the 
advance and recession of the summer tem- 
perature are made the slower and in every 
way the better for the interests of life. 

When the summer wanes, those who are so 
fortunate as to have high mountains within 
view may trace the advance of the refrigera- 
tion of the air in the gradual descent of 
the white robe of winter. If the perpetual 
snow-line be at the height of, say ten 
thousand feet, the downward march of the 
sheet may often be noted before the first of 
August; after that date its descent may, if 
then frequent storms occur, be traced from 
week to week until the refrigeration passes 
into the valleys and proceeds to enter the 
earth beneath them. 


The purely physical effects of the advent 
of winter are few and of simple nature; 
they depend for their occurrence mainly on 
the effect of the lowering temperature upon 
the water lying in and upon the surface of 
the earth, but in some small measure on 
the mineral matter of the rocks and soil. 
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The mineral elements of the outer earth 
follow the general rule that they contract in 
a constant and uniform manner with a de- 
crease of heat, with the result that as the 
season wanes the hard part of the earth 
gradually, though in no great measure, 
shrinks. Some geological effect is thus in- 
duced; granites and other massive rocks 
often show broad plate-like ruptures which 
are evidently produced by the annual ex- 
pansions and contractions to which they 
have been subjected for long ages. 

By far the most important physical 
change that comes with the cold is due to 
the singular effects of temperature on water ; 
effects which are to be noted far and wide 
in the organic and inorganic history of the 
earth. As the temperature of water is 
lowered it undergoes a progressive shrink- 
age down to near the freezing-point, with 
some irregularities which do not here con- 
cern us; at the freezing-point it suddenly 
expands, increasing in bulk by about one 
ninth of its volume in the unfrozen state. 
The effect of this action is great and far- 
reaching. So far as the water is in the 
crevices of the rocks, it tends to rift the 
masses apart; in this manner it not only 
breaks up the superficial beds of mineral 
materials in a large way but acts still further 
to divide the finest bits of the soil. 

Although the immediate effect of freezing 
is to endow water with a peculiar activity, 
the secondary and enduring influence of 
this action is to arrest all the work it does 
in its fluid state. It no longer is at work 
in the manifold tasks of taking up and lay- 
ing down substances; it enters upon a 
period of rest which, except it be in a 
glacier or an iceberg, endures until its melt- 
ing time in the forthcoming summer. Thus 
while the soil in its unfrozen state is a great 
chemical laboratory in which those wonder- 
ful processes of decomposition and remak- 
ing of substances is going forward in a 


myriad different ways, in its frozen state all 
these actions which have for their most im- 
portant result the preparation of food for 
the plants is entirely arrested. Here, how- 
ever, there comes in one of those cross ac- 
tions which so abound in nature. 


Until 
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the snow falls the frost enters the ground. 
Where the winter mantle becomes thick it 
acts as a blanket, protecting the earth from 
the cold ; then, in all regions which do not 
have the deeper earth permanently frozen, 
the warmth of the depth works upward so 
that the soil is thawed out again and the 
chemical forces have a chance to act. So 
perfect is this defrosting that when the 
snow goes away in the springtime many 
species of plants may be found ina fresh 
and growing state; when they are exposed 
to the air certain kinds may be found in 
bloom. 

In North America, as in all the great 
lands which are so placed as to feel ina 
large measure the seasonal changes of tem- 
perature, the atmospheric phenomena of the 
autumn are very interesting. The close 
observer notes even before the surface 
temperature has become lowered that the 
upper air is cooling. The clouds no longer 
ride so high above the earth; the blue of 
the heavens is less tinged with the vapor of 
water; the skies have a harder look, as if 
of burnished steel. At a certain time there 
arrives a season which we term Indian 
summer, when in this country, at least, 
there is a period when over a wide realm 
the air becomes for a considerable time 
almost motionless, the impulses which led to 
the occasional storms of summer have died 
away, and the winter cyclones have not 
begun to develop and to reach to the east- 
ward in their due order. This, the Indian 
summer of America, the less characteristic 
summer of St. Martin in Europe, is perhaps 
the most beautiful atmospheric phenomenon 
attendant on the passage of our seasons. 

Manifold as are the purely physical 
changes which attend the coming of winter, 
they are of small account as compared with 
those exhibited by organic life. As we 
pass the high noon of the year, hundreds of 
thousands of species of animals and plants 
alike, which a few days before were in all the 
exuberance of life, begin their preparation 
for their annual repose—for the sleep of 
winter. The plants hasten to ripen and 
sow their seeds; the greater number of the 
kinds strip off their leaves, harden the 

















tender shoots of the year’s growth, send 
down their sap, become in a way so lifeless 
that the frosts which in August would have 
been deadly are in no way dangerous in 
October. Those plants which spring to 
blooming in the autumn and all the species 
of the high North manage to do all their 
season’s work .in a few weeks; in certain 
cases a short month is all they need for 
their round from flower to ripened seed. 
Among the animals we observe the same 
preparation for the autumn that is seen 
among the plants. The relatively few 
species of birds and mammals have less to 
fear from the impending winter because of 
their warm blood; they and their young are 
by their internal heat protected from the 
most immediate evils of the cold season. 
Still their life is organized for the highest 
activity in the summer half of the year. 
Then they bring forth their young and 
gather their store of fat for the winter 
supply of fuel. Then those which fill 
garners of provision for the winter set about 
storing the nuts and seeds. As winter 
comes on they limit their activities; they, 
with the exception of the Carnivora, the 
hunters, usually retire to the forests, or, if 
they be small, to the under earth, there to 
await again the freedom of another summer. 
Many of the mammals make the winter 
a time of deep and enduring sleep. Of this 
the best instance is the bats, which, because 
of their thin membranous wings and their 
insect food, are forced in the winter to with- 
draw from all activities. Those who dwell 
in winter lands where there are caverns 
may see these bats gathering at the close 
of summer in the recesses of the caves. 
Even before the frosts begin to come 
these creatures seek the chambers where 
the temperature is essentially changeless. 
Guided by we know not what sense, they fly 
far into the cave, and there, seeking skil- 
fully in the darkness, find some rough place 
on the ceiling to which they cling by their 
sharp hooked toes; then folding their wings 
about them they quickly fall into a sleep so 
deep that it is deathlike in its character, 
from which they awake when spring revisits 
the fields above their refuge. The bears, 
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the opossums, hedgehogs, and other mam- 
mals have more or less of this habit of 
taking a long rest in the winter season, a 
repose that goes beyond the limits of sleep 
as we commonly know it. So, too, the 
lower vertebrates, the reptiles and fishes, 
betake themselves to their hiding-places 
in the earth or the waters and drowse 
the dark half of the year away. Even the 
ruder tribes of men in high latitudes 
generally abandon their activities in the 
coldest months, in a measure imitating the 
lower life in the habit of resting in this 
natural season of repose. 

With the insect world the adjustment to 
winter goes even further than with the 
vertebrates; scarcely one of ten thousand 
species which are in activity in the summer 
keeps alive beyond the first frosts. Shortly 
after the solstice they begin to prepare for 
the inevitable end of their brief life. Their 
eggs are laid in the places where they may 
best be secured from accident during the 
months in which they await the call of the 
sun to awaken them to life. This task is 
often most wonderfully well done; the nests 
or clusters of eggs are so placed that the 
young may have food at hand with the least 
possible journeying to seek it. In some 
cases the cell in which the egg is to hatch 
is filled with a suitable provision for the 
nurture of the grub; in the case of the mud 
wasp this store consists of spiders so stung 
by the mother wasp that they are benumbed 
with the poison yet remain alive. These 
contrivances by which insects arrange to 
have the life of their kind conveyed across 
the direst of winters are innumerable. 
They all show an admirable accomodation 
of structure and habit to this recurrent 
need. 

In the lower invertebrate life the same 
adjustment of habit to the season of cold is 
everywhere very well established; the mol- 
luscs, the jellyfishes, the echini, the star- 
fishes, and even the yet lower forms usually 
accommodate themselves to the change and 
even anticipate it by seeking places where 
they may be sheltered, or they deal with 
the problem as do the insects, by antici- 
pating death for themselves, with a pro- 
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vision for their young 
through the winter. 
The most beautiful 
life to the conditions 
mainly if not almost 


to remain as eggs 


accommodation of 
of winter is seen 
altogether in the 
habit which the greater number of the 
species of birds—those at least which dwell 
in high latitudes—have adopted in their 
annual migrations. Theirs is the singular 
privilege of journeying with the sun as it 
To this 
end they sometimes take each year double 
journeys each of four or five thousand miles 
in length, along definite paths and sometimes 
over wide seas. They are thus freed from the 
trials and dangers of the dark part of the 
year—a grace they owe to their strong wings 
and to an inherited memory of the chances 
of the wide earth over which their ancestors 
ranged. 


sways from one tropic to the other. 





At first sight the adjustments of the 
habits of plants and animals to the winter 
season appear to be due altogether to the 
need of meeting the deadly effects of the 
winter cold. There is evidence at hand which 
shows that this is not altogether the case. 
In the tropical realm, where the plants are 
not required by need of climate to enter on 
a period of sleep, they still, in most cases, 
do so, adjusting their rest time to the dry 
season, or if there be no distinct drought 
time they still have a period of more or less 
complete repose. So, too, with the insects 
of the tropics ; each kind has usually a time 
of activity, followed bya rest time when the 
species slumbers in the eggs. The same is 
true of many other groups of animals in tor- 
rid regions; they are most active only ina 
part of each year, sometimes resting in peri- 
ods of several months’ duration. As the 
tropical realm has for all geological time 
been a region of nearly uniform temperature, 
we may regard this habit of repose as some- 
thing quite disconnected with any experience 
of the winter’s cold. It indicates the common 
need of all living things for long periods of 
repose; it is indeed one of the larger 
phenomena of sleep. 

Sleep as we know it, as a daily intermis- 
sion of activity, suffices for the peculiarly 
vigorous force-producing bodies of the 
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highest animals. The lowlier creatures 
need, it appears, not only the repose of the 
night, but seasonal rests when the activities 
may be laid aside for periods of many 
weeks’ duration. The complicated busi- 
ness of living clearly appears to be a grave 
tax on the machinery which is provided for 
it. In all save the more perfect forms the 
processes of the body have often to be 
slowed down or altogether intermitted while 
the egg or seed alone maintains the life of 
the kind. Thus viewed we may regard the 
apparent decay and multitudinous death of 
the autumn as not altogether due to the 
deadly influence of the winter’s cold and 
darkness, but rather as an adjustment by 
which living creatures fit the conditions of 
their needed annual repose to the exigencies 
which the seasons of high latitudes impose 
upon them. The hosts of life are then 
marshaled with reference to their great 
enemy, the frost, but the process is not 
one of death, but is contrived to give fresh 
strength and new activity. 

It is well to look upon the phenomena of 
the autumn from the point of view of the 
reconciliation of living beings to their en- 
vironment. The living world at this season 
exhibits the most admirable series of phe- 
nomena of this nature. As one instance of 
this we may note how seldom it is that the 
seeds of any wild plant fail to ripen before 
the time of killing frosts. The processes of 
the plant are so arranged that it is ready in 


safe time, though none too soon. So, also, 
with the eggs of insects; they are all in 
order before the frosts arrive. With the 


plants as well, the new wood of those which 
are to live through the winter is ripened, 
often in a very brief time, in a measure to 
fit the coming need. All these preparations 
are made not under the whip of the frost 
but in anticipation of the necessity for them; 
in this we see a true reconciliation. 

In the time to come the poet, if he says 
truly—and else he is no true poet—will sing 
of autumn not as a spectacle of untimely 
death, but as an ordering of action in which 
death takes its fit and admirable part; in 
which the individual life rests after it has 
made due preparation for the hereafter. 
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ERMANY is not yet wholly a nation. 

In the ethnic sense Germany in- 

cludes not only the empire of Kaiser 

Wilhelm, but also a large part of Austria 

and part of the Baltic provinces of Russia. 

But the Austrian Germans do not desire, 

and the Russian Germans do not hope, a 
pan-Teutonic union. 

In the political sense Germany is yet im- 
perfectly welded. The centrifugal effects 
of ages of discord have been in part over- 
come—so far as to unite a large share of 
the German lands under a common federal 
government in which Prussia is dominant. 
But the jealousies and the dislikes of cen- 
turies are by no means extinct. The Bava- 
rian is in the empire not so much because 
of his love for the Prussian as because he 
dislikes the Frenchman more. The Catho- 
lic of Hanover and Wiirtemberg inherits 
from the Thirty Years’ War a cordial dis- 
approval of the North German Lutheran. 
The twenty-four small states of the federa- 
tion are very slow to increase the powers of 
the federal government—which in the end 
means the powers of Prussia. There are 
no great national political parties, as in 
England and the United States. In the 
very constitution of the federation there is 
marked inequality of power and privilege 
among the constituent commonwealths. 

All these and many other facts are marks 
of the imperfection of German national 
unity. They by no means imply political 
decadence or national disruption. On the 
contrary we know quite well that the ten- 
dency has been in the direction of union 
and solidarity, and that the triumphs of 
that tendency are among the great historic 
facts of the present century. The idea of 
German nationality only took definite shape 
among the storms and sufferings of the Na- 
poleonic wars. It vanished almost during 


the time of reaction, when “the pernicious 


, 


principle of nationality’ 


was thought to be 
dangerous to the dominant principle of 


divine-right monarchy. “Italy,” said Met- 
ternich at that time, “is only a geographical 
expression.” Germany, he might have 
added, is merely the mark of an ethnic 
concept. The attempt to convert the ethnic 
fact into a political reality failed in 1848. 
The insurgents of that year had a double 
aim—national unity and political liberty. 
Either of these alone might perhaps have 
been realized. To achieve both at once, 
and that by men accustomed to self-govern- 
ment only in the dreams of the political 
philosopher, was an impossible task. Both 
failed of attainment—union utterly, liberty 
largely. Then came Bismarck and King 
William, who cared nothing for liberty and 
much for union. Their policy won. By 
force of arms the foreign Danes and the 
alien-entangled Austrian Germans were 
driven from German affairs. Thus Prussian 
expansion and a partial German federation 
were made possible. In 1870 a third non- 
German power, France, was driven out of 
German affairs and the Germanic federa- 
tion was widened. Thus we have the Ger- 
man Empire of to-day—-a magnified Prussia 
made possible by the definite expulsion of 
alien interference from the bulk of the Ger- 
man lands. The wars of 1864, 1866, and 
1870 put an end to foreign interventions. 
Thus Prussia was able to lead in the forma- 
tion of a German union. 

The consolidation of that union can come 
only with the conquest of German national 
consciousness over the traditional Ger- 
man internal discord. The last quarter- 
century of German history is instructive as 
showing how far progress has been made 
through the collision of these forces. 

First of all it is clear that the preserva- 
tion of the political union which had been 
won, and hence of the prospect of the con- 
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solidation of a German national life, de- 
pended on preservation from foreign attack. 
Denmark, Austria, and France had been 
successively overcome. If their enmity 
should remain, a combination among them 
might some day be dangerous to the new 
empire. So the first aim of German foreign 
policy has steadily been to form such lli- 
ances as will secure peace. Thus far this 
policy has been uniformly successful. 
Russia had ample reason for keeping 
aloof from Austria and .France, and there- 
fore had easily been induced by Prussia to 
remain neutral in 1866 and to prevent Aus- 
trian intervention in 1870. This was rec- 
ompensed in the latter year by German 
assent to the abrogation by Russia of the 
Black Sea clauses of the treaty of 1856— 
clauses peculiarly irksome and humiliating 


to the czar. Thus one ally was at hand, 
and a powerful one. 
Political conditions in Austria had 


changed since 1866, and so it soon proved 
possible to win Francis Joseph to the cause 
of Germany. The new political balance in 
Austria-Hungary, brought about by the re- 
construction of the old empire and the for- 
mation of a new monarchy, with Austria and 
Hungary as equal partners, in 1867, together 
with the remote likelihood of any success 
attending the contrary policy, led the dual 
monarchy to join the league of peace. In 
1872 the three monarchs met, and then, 
without a formal treaty, was formed the 
alliance of the threeemperors. This for six 
years was a bulwark of the peace of Europe 
and sufficed to balk France of her revenge. 

In 1877-78, however, came the war be- 
tween Russia and Turkey. In the Balkans 
the interests of Austria were hopelessly op- 
posed to those of the czar. The fierce 
opposition of England to the treaty of San 
Stefano led to the Congress of Berlin (1878), 
at which Bismarck presided. The new 
treaty there drafted despoiled Russia of a 
large part of her conquests, to the advan- 
tage of Turkey and Austria and England. 
And the sullen Russian held Germany re- 
sponsible. Between her two allies Germany 
had sided with Austria. Thus ended the 
league of the three emperors. 
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But Bismarck was resourceful. In 1866 
he had gained the alliance of Italy against 
Austria. He now induced the Italian King- 
dom (1879) to unite with Germany and 
Austria in a league of peace—the Triple 
Alliance, which, renewed from time to time, 
has endured now for nearly twenty years. 
It is a guarantee against attack from either 
France or Russia, and thus far has sufficed 
to maintain the peace of Europe unbroken. 

France, isolated by the policy of Bismarck 
and by the general dread of war, has in 
vain looked for help on all sides—fer help 
to restore r provinces lost in 1871. Of 
late years she has been drawing near to 
Russia, and now the great republic and the 
great autocracy seem to have formed an 
alliance—in all probability merely a de- 
fensive one. War is the common dread of 
the nations. France might risk it if prop- 
erly supported, but no other nation desires it. 

These leagues of peace are supported by 
tremendous armaments. Every European 
nation keeps under arms as many men as 
possible, at vast cost. But they do not dare 
be outstripped in the race. Sothe German 
army to-day is far more powerful and efficient 
than when it took the field in 1870. 

Besides defensive alliance, German 
foreign policy under the empire has had a 
second striking forn:—the acquisition of 
colonies and the building of a navy. 

The great movement of modern times by 
which lands oversea have been settled and 
controlled by European people has until 
recently been limited to those whose homes 
border the Atlantic seaboard. From this 
colonial expansion Central Europe was cut 
off at its inception both by geographical 
situation and by political conditions. 

It was only a few years after the creation 
of a German Empire that Africa was dis- 
closed to the world as a desirable posses- 
sion. In 1879 the African association 
opened the Congo valley to civilization, and 
then began the movement for the partition 
of the Dark Continent among the powers. 
German merchants were soon involved in 
the race for trade, and thus German atten- 
tion was called to the possibilities beyond 
the ocean. Bismarck, at first opposed, was 

















slowly won to the policy of acquiring colo- 
nies, and in 1884 began the definite en- 
trance of Germany into that field of action. 
The protection and expansion of German 
trade, a further outlet for German manu- 
factures, the hope that German emigration 
might be diverted to lands which it might 
enrich without being lost to the Fatherland— 
these were the motives for the occupation 
of successive areas of land in Africa and 
Oceanica. The collision of claims led to a 
conference at Berlin in 1885, second only 
in international importance to the great Ber- 
lin Congress of 1878. At this conference 
the principles were settled in accordance 
with which African partition might be ac- 
complished without danger of discord. The 
German share of Africa, determined by the 
acts of the conference and by succeeding 
treaties with other powers, comprises large 
areas on the east and in the southwest, and 
a smaller one on the Gulf of Guinea. 
These lands, together with a portion of New 
Guinea and some scattered islands in the 
South Seas, are the German colonial 
possessions. 

For their defense, as well as for the pro- 
tection of the increasing German trade, a 
navy has been built. The plan for a fleet 
was begun in 1873, and to, its creation a 
portion of the French indemnity’ was de- 
voted. The navy has grown steadily, until 
now it is one of the most formidable in 
Europe—ranking next after that of France. 

As a colonizing nation Germany has thus 
far not had a marked success. The Ger- 
man officials have not been very skilful in 
dealing with natives, the cost of the colonial 
establishments has exceeded their income, 
and there has been no considerable German 
migration to the colonies—while the stream 
that flows to America seems unabated. 
Perhaps in time, however, something may 
be done with the new possessions. 

Turning from the question of foreign re- 
lations we ask what has been done in the 
last quarter-century to weld together the 
empire—to form a real German nation. 
Community of interests, community of po- 
litical thinking, common sentiments of at- 
tachment for one another and for the 
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Fatherland—these are of quite as much mo. 
ment as kindred in blood and speech for 
forming a coherent nation. A wise domes. 
tic policy, then, would aim at effecting 
these forms of union. This may have been 
the aim of imperial policy. But the 
methods and results surely have been very 
checkered. 

Almost at the moment when the empire 
was formed began the quarrel between the 
imperial government and the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. Having its inception in the 
adoption of the dogma of papal infallibility 
by the Vatican Council of 1870, it lasted 
through the remaining eight years of the 
pontificate of Pius IX. During that time 
the land was ina commotion. The bitter- 
est passions were aroused. The most 
drastic laws were passed: by the Prussian 
parliament, which crippled the ecclesias- 
tical government and revenues, curbed the 
liberty of clerical education, and vacated 
many episcopal sees and hundreds of par- 
ishes. On the other hand the Catholics 
formed a national political party, whose 
primary motive was hostility to the policies 
of the imperial government, and which was 
often able to defeat that policy altogether. 

The immediate responsibility for the be- 
ginning of the quarrel it may be difficult to 
place. But there can be no doubt that 
Bismarck took alarm at the dogma of in- 
fallibility, apprehending its application to 
the church in such way as to create an 
imperium in imperio.” The English or 
American way would be to ignore any doc- 
trine so long as it remains mere words, but to 
deal promptly with an overt act which is 
criminal. But Bismarck, in his alarm at the 
possible, or perhaps we may say at the 
logical, inferences to be drawn from the 
dogma, proceeded as if there had been a 
physical attack on the sovereignty of the 
German state. 

The German “Kulturkampf”—the war 
on the Catholic Church organization by the 
governments, especially of the empire and of 
Prussia—was unfortunate as creating dis- 
sension where the primary need was union, 
and was a failure so faras its purposes were 
concerned. It did not reduce the church 
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to submission. The anti-Catholic laws 
were in the end modified or repealed. Bis- 
marck needed the Catholic vote in the 
Reichstag, and to get it he was compelled 
to yield. The policy of “blood and iron,” 
so successful against Francis Joseph and 
Napoleon, was futile against the pope. 

In the organization of the central govern- 
ment and in efforts to strengthen it against 
the tendency to particularism, Bismarck was 
in some ways the German Hamilton. He 
was far more potent than Hamilton in his 
influence on the structure of the federation. 
Hence he was favored in being enabled to 
create for himself, in the chancellorship, an 
office which was for many years secure 
against the ordinary storms of politics, while 
Hamilton was secretary for little more than 
the duration of a single presidential term. 

Bismarck’s conversion to the principle of 
a protective tariff seems to date from about 
1878. It came after repeated but unavail- 
ing efforts to reconstruct the scheme of 
federal taxation so as to make the imperial 
treasury independent of the common- 
wealths. The German constitution, to be 
sure, provides distinct sources of revenue 
for the central government; but it also pro- 
vides that in case this revenue is insufficient 
the lack shall be made up by common- 
wealth contributions. The original taxing 
measures of the imperial parliament did not 
secure the independence of the general 
government, and for a series of years there 
was an imperial deficit to be made up by 
the contributions of the several common- 
wealths. This was a dangerous policy, and 
Bismarck strove desperately to alter it, but 
without success. In 1878, however, he de- 
termined at one stroke to do away with the 
old system, and to raise a wall of protection 
around German manufactures. This policy 
proved popular, and in the following year 
the protective tariff laws were adopted. 
Thus Germany definitely abandoned the 
doctrine of free trade, and thus began a 
considerable economic revolution in Ger- 


man social life. 

The failure and abandonment of the 
Kulturkampf and the adoption of the pro- 
tective tariff were connected with a new 
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subject of strife, which filled the remaining 
years of Bismarck’s chancellorship—social 
democracy. 

The jngenious German mind, always 
strongly individual and prone to specula- 
tion, has evolved many interesting social 
theories. These have been all the more 
luxuriant in the presence of a government 
so repressive of individual initiative as is 
that of most of the German common- 
wealths. Further, many Germans are in- 
clined to act with the Social Democrats 
merely from dissatisfaction with the princi- 
ples and methods of such governments. At 
all events the Social Democrats have been 
a growing party. They elected three mem- 
bers in the first German Reichstag. In 
1893 they elected forty-four. In 1878 two 
attempts were made on the life of the em- 
peror William by would-be social reformers. 
A storm of wrath swept over the empire, 
and naturally this was directed against the 
whole Social Democratic movement. Ac- 
cordingly severe laws were passed, putting 
it in the power of the government to use 
extreme repressive measures. Such meas- 
ures were adopted. Meetings were pre- 
vented, newspapers suppressed, societies 
dissolved, active leaders arrested and ex- 
pelled from their homes. In short, the 
attempt was to stifle the whole movement. 

These drastic anti-Socialist laws of Bis- 
marck, limited in their operation to a few 
years only and renewed from time to time, 
expired in 1890, and the Reichstag then re- 
fused to continue them. They had no real 
success. Too indiscriminating, too illiberal, 
they were never in accord with the spirit of 
the age. ‘Blood and iron” a second time 
failed under Bismarck. 

Meanwhile the government had under- 
taken a series of measures for the benefit of 
workingmen. The provision for insurance 
against sickness and old age, with contribu- 
tion to the fund partly by the laborer and 
partly by the employer, with a large ad- 
vance by the state, and state control of it 
all, was in the eyes of many a long step 
toward socialism. This was in 1889, and 
in the following year the anti-socialist laws 
expired and were not renewed. 
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Meanwhile a change came over the em- 
pire. In the spring of 1888 William I. 
died, and his son Frederick followed him 
to the grave after a reign of ninety-nine 
days. The son of Frederick succeeded as 
William II. Frederick began his reign by 
an address to the people. William’s first 
address was to the army, saying “‘ We belong 
to one another and are born for one an- 
other.” His address to the people, shortly 
after, was quite in the style of a medieval 
monarch—he promised that he would be a 
“just and clement prince.” To us plain 
republicans, who regard any monarch 
merely as the people’s agent, this attitude 
seems somewhat grotesque. But William 
II. apparently is penetrated with the idea 
of monarchy by divine right—the no- 
tion which our English ancestors outgrew 
two hundred years ago, with the Stuart 
kings. 

One of the early acts of the new emperor 
was to relegate Bismarck to private life. 
The old chancellor had in a large sense 
been the creator of the empire, and the 
world at large could hardly think that the 
imperial government would go on without 
the iron prince. But this was not William’s 
idea at all, and in 1890 the minister some- 
what suddenly found himself a_ private 
citizen. Since then the emperor has 
reigned in his stead. 

Bismarck is one of the great figures of 
history. Without him the union under a 
common government of so large a portion 
of the German lands would hardly have 
been achieved. Whether he was the one 
to create a nation as well as a government 
is not so clear. He is at heart a thorough 
Tory, who believes in governing people 
whether they will or not. The Germans, 
intelligent, industrious, patriotic in spirit, 
would seem capable of governing them- 
selves if any people are. They sadly need 
the training which can be had only from the 
practice of self-government. Bismarck, 
hating free parliaments, free speech, a free 
press, assumes that only a little knot of 
princes and chancellors have the heaven- 
endowed skill to provide government for 
the whole nation. The great, and intel- 
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lectual, and fearless German people will 
some day weary of that notion. 

Indeed the main fault with German gov- 
ernment—especially with Prussian govern- 
ment—is that there is too much of it, The 
underlying assumption is that people are 
not capable of taking care of themselves, 
and that government therefore must take 
care of them. Hence there is incessant 
government interference in all sorts of 
trivial matters. It reminds one of the 
mother whovtold the nurse to go see what 
the baby was doing and then tell him not 
to do it. But Prussian police goes much 
farther than this. The arrest and impris- 
onment of so many people for /ése-majest? 
is typical To speak disrespectfully of 
the head of the state may be bad taste. 
To make it criminal is a grotesque ab- 
surdity. 

The history of the German Empire since 
1871 has shown some extraordinary devel- 
opments. The military power has_ been 
steadily increased, until the German army 
is one of the most tremendous engines of 
war which the world has ever seen. A 
powerful navy has been created. To be 
sure the cost of all this is very heavy. 
Every German workingman, it is said, car- 
ries a soldier or a sailor on his back. And 
the arrogance of these aristocratic army 
officers is something which at this distance 
seems droll. It may not be so to those 
who suffer from it at first hand. But at all 
events the three great military powers of 
Central Europe are banded together to pre- 
serve the peace—and thus far they have 
succeeded. Meanwhile the empire has had 
a remarkable growth in manufactures and 
commerce, until German competition is a 
serious factor even with England. German 
colonies are a new feature of the last dozen 
years—not as yet a very profitable feature, 
however. The fierce and unsuccessful 
contest of the government, first with the 
Roman Catholic Church and later with the 
Social Democrats, can hardly be said to 
have tended toward the consolidation of the 
nation in unity of sentiment. And it is 
pretty clear that the union of the German 
governments has as yet been accompanied 
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by very little liberal political reform. How- 
ever, the orderly operation of the federal 
government, steadily accustoming people 
to the fact of a common political agency and 
to the idea of a common nationality, is a 
powerful and increasingly efficient force in 
the direction of a permanent national unity. 
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This attained, such questions as those of 
personal liberty and government responsive 
to the public will may safely be left to Ger- 
man good sense. After a long struggle the 
Germans have attained unity. It should 
not require so long a struggle to attain pop- 
ular self-government. 
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LOVE AND LIFE. 

And the greatest of these is love.—Corinthians 
1.13: 

[Movember 7.| 
CHRISTIAN is never so quickly 
and surely humbled as when he 
faces the fact that the essence of 

Christianity is simply and solely love as it 
is manifested in Jesus Christ. Many can 
pass muster for orthodoxy whose hearts are 
as hard and unresponsive as stones. Many 
bow low before the Christ in bread and 
wine who grind the face of the Christ in the 
persons of the weak and poor. There isno 
real worship except loving acts, and no 
genuine orthodoxy apart from a self-sacri- 
ficing spirit. There is one infallible way 
for determining growth in grace, and that is 
the application of the question, Are we be- 
ginning to love with Christlike love? An 
American evangelist in Scotland, after a 
sermon of exceptional power, was ap- 
proached by the venerable Dr. Bonar, who 
said, “‘ You do love to preach, do you not?” 
The evangelist replied, “Yes, I do.” Dr. 
Bonar then asked this searching question: 
“Do you love men as much as you love to 
preach?” 

The Corinthians had asked Paul about 
spiritual gifts. He had replied by asserting 
the reality of the spirit—that as in nature 
the one life manifests itself in a million 
forms, so in the realm of spirit there is the 
same multiplicity of manifestation, and each 


gift is as important as every other. Hav- 
ing said so much he continues: “ But 
desire earnestly the greater gifts. And a 


still more excellent way show I unto you.” 
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That better thing is described in the thir- 
teenth chapter. It is love. Elsewhere St. 
Paul says, “Love is the fulfilling of the 
St. Peter says, ‘“ Above all things 
have fervent love among yourselvés.” St. 
John lifts the whole subject to the loftiest 
heights in these words: “God is love. 
Whosoever loveth is born of God.” Our 
Lord said that the whole law was embodied 
in “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart and thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” Then he added 
a final commandment, ‘That ye love one 
another, even as I have loved you.” 

The possession of love is the test of dis- 
cipleship: ‘ By this shall all men know that 
ye are my disciples, if ye have love one 
toward another.” Not one, but all the New 
Testament writers place love above every 
other gift, and agree that without it there is 
no Christianity. This chapter, which isthe 
world’s classic on the subject, naturally di- 
vides itself into three parts. The first con- 
trasts love with other gifts; the second is a 
kind of “verbal prism” through which the 
light of love is passed, and by which is re- 
vealed the elements of which it is com- 
posed; the third shows that love is the 
greatest and most enduring thing in the 
world; whileall combined show the relation 
of love to life. 

In the contrast between love and other 
gifts, notice the strong form of the language 
used. There is no chance of a possible 
misunderstanding. Love is greater than 
eloquence. A man may talk like an angel, 
but if he is without a loving spirit his life is 
no more musical than the noise which boys 


law.” 

















make on old kettles and pans. “Sounding 

an old brass kettle struck by a 
that is as much like music as a man 
without love is like Christ. Eloquence is 
admired above almost all other gifts. He 
who can speak to men of God, providence, 
eternity; who can paint verbal pictures 
with Milton, analyze motives with Shake- 
speare, play upon emotions as an organist 
on his organ, is the popular idol; but if 
there is no love in his heart, the apostle 
says, his speech, though it be about sacred 
things, is no more acceptable to God than 
hammering on an old brass pan. That is 
vigorous talk. 

Next, love is contrasted with prophecy, 
or the power of reading the future; with 
knowledge of mysteries, which plainly re- 
fers to theology, and with all knowledge, 


brass,” 





stone 


which includes science and faith. Here 
language seems utterly inadequate. With 
one sweep Paul says in effect: “I may be 


able to read the future; I may know every- 
thing about the Trinity, the divinity of 
Christ, punishment after death, and all the 
rest of these great subjects; I may know 
how the worlds were made ; I may believe 
that God can save men to the uttermost ; 
but if I go into a church and find people 
there that I malign and ignore; if I go out 
into the street and have toward the sorrow- 
ing and the vicious no consciousness that 
they are children of God; even though I 
pray, sing psalms, am always at church, and 
am as orthodox as ten thousand creeds can 
make me, I am nothing.” Nothing! No 
stronger assertion is possible. In compari- 
son with that love which goes about doing 
good, comforts the lonely, builds a bridge 
along which the vile and vicious may walk 
from the slums to heaven, theology, science, 
faith, are of no account whatever. Thus 
moves on the tide of the apostle’s teaching. 


[ Movember 14.| 
He goes farther, and puts the emphasis 
on the inner life. One might say, “I can- 
not do anything, therefore I do not love.” 
That point is carefully guarded. Love is 
not manifested alone in outward action. A 
man may feed the poor in order to get a 
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reputation for benevolence; in a frenzy of 
enthusiasm he may even be willing to be a 
martyr, and think only of self and a shining 
crown; but even martyrs without love are 
nothing in comparison. with those who feel 
that humanity in itself is precious. He who 
is possessed by that conviction will do good 
according to opportunity; he who has it 
not will do good only so long as it will min- 
ister to his selfishness. Love is the su- 
preme gift. Mere eloquence is asthe sound 
of brass; theology and science in them- 
selves are nothing; even outward acts of 
benevolence are of no account. Of this 
thought the Bible is full. ‘God so loved 
the world.” ‘God commendeth his love 
toward us in that when we were yet sinners,” 
etc. ‘The love of Christ constraineth us.” 
“If we love one another, God abideth in 
us.” 

So the music rises and swells like a sym- 
phony, and sweeps on toward the consum- 
mation in which we catch glimpses of a city 
whose twelve foundations are precious 
stones—the first jasper, the second sap- 
phire, the twelfth an amethyst; and the 
Lamb—love in sacrifice—the light which is 
flashed from their every facet. Love is the 
diamond among spiritual gifts. Where it 
is, there Christianity is. ‘‘ Whosoever 
loveth is born of God.” That explains 
many things. Our hearts say that certain 
men who differ from us are not bad men; 
we load them with denunciation while they 
live, and extravagantly eulogize them when 
they die. What does it mean? Simply 
that, in spite of all theories, the straitest of 
all sects know that those who truly love are 
loved of God. Many men are better and 
many are worse than their creeds. Where 
Christlike love is, theories are of compara- 
tively little consequence. What a man is 
is always more than what he professes, 

If the apostle had left the subject at this 
point evil might have resulted. Some 
would have confused love with tenderness 
or sensibility; they would have imagined 
that tears are its natural language. But 


Paul describes the way in which love is 
manifested, and so leaves no possibility of 
misunderstanding. 


Who ever saw love? 
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The blush on the maiden’s cheek, the 
gleam in the young man’s eye, the acts of 
kindly attention, the silent, ceaseless, death- 
less tenacity with which one friend clings to 
another—these outward things are visible , 
but love itself can no more be described 


than the force which blooms in a rose, 
makes an orchard a poem in color, sings in 
birds, romps in children, and glows and 
grows in the splendor of the springtime. 

In this thirteenth chapter of First Corin- 
thians is found the real offense of the cross. 
Whatever was true in Paul’s time, it is not 
true now that men are repelled from Chris- 
tianity because they are unwilling to believe 
its doctrines; there is nothing in the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, or the most mechanical 
theory of the atonement, or in any of the 
terrific teaching about future punishment, 
which any honest thinker would refuse to 
accept if once he could be convinced that 
such teaching is true. The natural heart is 
not unwilling to receive the doctrines of 
Christianity. Men will accept anything that 
is true if it is to their advantage. But when 
a truth enters life and presumes to dictate 
what they shall eat and drink, how they 
shall behave among their fellows, what they 
shall talk about, rebellion arises. When a 
selfish person is told that he must be kind, 
be willing to give up his luxuries and com- 
forts if by so doing he may help some tramp 
or beggar; that he must put a bridle on 
his tongue, and not even think unkindly, 
then he feels the offense of the cross; then 
he turns from the Master who taught and 
lived what pierces his pride to the quick. 
The offense of the cross in our time is un- 
willingness to live according to the love of 
the cross. 


[Movember 21.| 

ConsIDER these three sentences: ‘ Love 
suffereth long and is kind.” Abuse, mis- 
understanding, misrepresentation may be 
piled high; the man with love in his heart 
not only endures it, but is kind. The more 
Christ was persecuted, the more intensely 
he manifested his love. ‘ And is kind’”— 
that is a positive word. Some endure ob- 
loguy and hard treatment without com- 
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plaint who will not be kind to those who 
heap burdens on them. A brute misrepre- 
sents me, lies about me; am I kind to him 
in proportion as he is unjust to me? That 
is the question that brings presumption to 
the ground. 

“Thinketh no evil.” Love not only does 
not injure another by outward act, but does 
not retain the thought of evil things in the 
memory. It is one thing to refrain from 
judging in word; it is vastly different not 
to judge in thought. This would be a new 
world if none would think evil of their 
fellow men. 

*Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
in the truth’”’—that is, is not glad when evil 
befalls another; never draws a friend aside 
and says, “Did you hear so-and-so about 
Mr. B.?” with a manner that cannot con- 
ceal satisfaction. 

“ Rejoiceth in the truth”—never makes 
capital out of others’ faults; never delights 
in exposing weakness; ‘endeavors to see 
things as they are, and rejoices to find them 
better than suspicion feared or calumny 
denounced.’’* 

There is little difference in the average 
estimate of the glory of the loving charac- 
ter. It is only when men are told “ This is 
what you must do,” that they rebel. It is 
one thing to admire the grandeur of a 
mountain ; another to be told to climb to its 
loftiest peak. Love is the very shining 
crest and loftiest summit of the Christian 
life. 

Many people ask, “How may I love 
God?” and have no definite idea of what 
loving God is. Love for God is proved by 
obedience to God. If one knows that it is 
the supreme purpose and effort of his life to 
do God’s will, that is the only evidence he 
needs that he loves God. Love is always 
measured by what one is willing to do for 
the object of affection. But even this is 
rather abstract. Jesus never made any- 
thing clearer than that love for God is to be 
determined by appreciation of man. “Ifa 
man love not his brother whom he hath seen, 
he cannot love God whom he hath not seen.” 
We serve God, Jesus says, by clothing the 





* Drummond’s “‘ Greatest Thing in the World,”’ p 39. 
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naked and feeding the poor. He who is 
true to man can never be false to God. 

The first thing for all to dois to geta 
correct idea of the value of man. If the 
fact that God is the Father has its proper 
place, all else will be clear. It follows, 
then, that every human being has something 
divine in him. That driveling wretch is 
my brother; I must help him, That fellow 
with a plausible story but a villainous face 
is God’s child; he may lie to me, but the 
Father is seeking for him and I must help 
the wanderer to his home. That little dirty- 
faced, untamable boy has something in him 
that reaches back to the throne of God and 
forward into eternity, therefore nothing 
done for him can be wasted. If there is 
nothing in that brute of a man but wounds 
and putrifying sores, let him die, but if 
within that ruined body is an immortal 
spirit, then nothing that will help him to 
himself is too costly for us. 

The first step in this pathway of love is 
the realization that all are the children of 
God. After that, about all that need be 
said is that men must learn to love by do- 
ing loving things, just as they grow strong 
physically by the exercise of their muscles. 
Sometimes a man undertakes work for 
others simply to drown sorrow; in a little 
while interest is aroused ; then enthusiasm ; 
until, from the service of those who needed 
love, love has grown. 

But, after all, who can describe the genesis 
of love? Who can tell where the life in an 
elm tree comes from? Who knows what 
makes the flowers fragrant and the birds to 
sing? The flowers are fragrant and the 
birds sing because somewhere in the uni- 
verse is a fountain of life, and men love 
because somewhere in the universe there is 
One who is a fountain of love. This has 
never been so beautifully stated as by the 
apostle John: “We love—because he first 
loved us.” 


[November 28.) 

Love is the greatest thing in the world. 
It is the most lasting. Paul spoke about 
prophecies. There are no prophets now in 
the old sense, and yet in those days every 
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mother longed to have her son a prophet. 
Then there was a gift called “tongues.” 
In our time it is not known whether that 
gift was the ability to speak a foreign lan- 
guage without having learned it or a state 
of spiritual ecstasy. Knowledge also shall 
be done away. Nothing has been more 
evanescent than knowledge. Already the 
Encyclopedia Britannica has passed through 
nine editions, and every one has been an 
improvement on its predecessor. Language 
is in a state of constant change. Ptolemy 
was sure that the earth was stationary and 
that the sun moved around it. The science 
of yesterday is the foolishness of to-day. 
The text-books of our childhood have all 
been supplanted by others. Even Mr. Dar- 
win, ten years after his death, is no longer 
the chief exponent of Darwinism. 

As in science, so it is in theology. 
Whether it be a fact of good omen or not, 
the theology of to-day is not that of the last 
century. Religion can no more be expressed 
in the terms of the Westminster Confession 
than astronomy in Ptolemaic language. 
Everything earthly is in a state of flux— 
mountains are being taken to the plains; 
the ocean is encroaching on the continents; 
empires fall; prophecies are fulfilled; 
science takes on new forms; theology ad- 
justs itself to its environment—but love 
never faileth. Faith, hope, and love abide, 
but love is the greatest; for God is love, 
and all who love enter into the life of God. 
He that loveth is born of God. Those only 
truly live who are in harmony with God. 
The life “of love and sacrifice is the age- 
less life.”* The sun shines, the rains fall, 
the harvests come, the constellations sweep 
the spaces, and one law binds all events, 
all ages, all forces into harmony. Nothing 
is at enmity with love. little child loving 
his mother is so far like God; a mother 
bound by affection to her child is so far 
like God ; two lovers, if their devotion is pure, 
are in a way like God; a woman leaving a 
home of culture and wealth to help those 
who can give nothing in return is so far like 
God; the man giving his wealth to build a 
church where the Gospel may be preached, 


*“‘ The Mind of the Master,"’ by John Watson, D.D. 
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to found a library, to open a fountain, to 
help to a sweeter and finer life those who 
have little to inspire, is so far like God. 
Mrs. Judson sailed for India almost alone 
to teach the Gospel to those who never 
heard of Jesus; love took her there—and 


God is love. Whittier saw in the black man 
in southern rice swamps his brother; love 
tuned his song—and God is love. A good 
woman knew that even London cabmen 
were children of the Heavenly Father, and 
she sought for them protection from storm 
and cold; love inspired her ministry—and 
God is love. Love can never grow old, be- 
cause God cannot. 

This is the theme on which the preacher 
can dwell and never exaggerate. This is 
the test to which at last all must come. I 
have sometimes thought that the judgment- 
seat of Christ is not a great white throne, 
but simple, pure, and perfect love, and that 
when men are to be judged no word will be 
spoken, no sound be heard, but still as the 
air, impalpable as the light, love will shine 
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around them, and, if they love, their little 
lives will blend with the larger love, but if 
they are selfish their true characters in all 
their discord will simply be made manifest. 

Let us press home this question until it is 
answered. Do we love with just a little of 
the love which was.in Christ? Do we act 
toward those around us as if they were the 
children of God? Are we using our money 
chiefly for ourselves, or to make men hap- 
pier and better? Are we using our strength 
in the service of those who need it, or wast- 
ing it in feasting and folly? 

“Then shall the King say unto them on 
his right hand, Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world; for 
I was anhungered, and ye gave me meat; 
I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink; I was 
a stranger, and ye took me in; naked, and 
ye clothed me; I was sick, and ye visited 
me; I was in prison, and ye came unto me.” 
Blessed aresthe men whom these words truly 
describe.—Amory H. Bradford. 
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BY XX. 


TRANSLATED FOR ‘* THE CHAUTAUQUAN ” 


ROM Wales to the Rhine there ex- 
*) tends, sometimes flush with the 

ground, sometimes under the sea, 
that long belt of coal which, too narrow 
when it traverses our territory [France], 
expands at the point where after leaving 
Belgium it penetrates Germany. 

The gaze of the traveler who passes 
through the coal region meets cities such as 
3armen, Elberfeld, Crefeld, Dortmund, 
Solingen—simple villages a quarter of a 
century ago, to-day cities of one hundred 
thousand to two hundred thousand souls ; 
Barmen and Elberfeld occupied with the 
weaving of silk, cotton, and wool, as well as 
the dyeing of these articles, Crefeld the 
often happy rival of Lyons in silks, Solin- 
gen the continental Sheffield, Dortmund 
which possesses numerous breweries, pow- 
erful blast-furnaces, and vast shops for the 


FROM THE FRENCH 


““LA REVUE DE PARIS.” 


construction of railway material. But it is 
at Hamburg especially that the economic 
activity of the country can be appreciated. 

Hamburg is, from the commercial stand- 
point, the heart of Germany. You know 
that this city, a free town since 1224, 
formed with Liibeck and some other cities 
of less importance the powerful association 
which, under the name of the Hanseatic 
League,’ played so important a réle in the 
north of Europe during the Middle Ages. 
The present great prosperity of Hamburg 
dates from the time when the free town en- 
tered the zollverein’ under the reservation of 
the construction of a free port. This was 
in 1824. More than $30,000,000 were ex- 
pended in expropriations and in fitting up 
the harbor, which to-day extends over a 
space of 2,500 acres and has a total length 
of quays along the basins of the Elbe 














amounting to nine miles. In 1894, 9,165 
vessels, not counting river boats, entered 
the Elbe. The tonnage of Hamburg rose 
from 3,515,000 tons in 1885 to 5,942,000 
tons in 1895, in the latter year surpassing 
the tonnage of Liverpool by more than a 
half-million tons. 

How have these centers been established 
or so powerfully developed? The causes 
must be sought, first in the augmentation of 
the productive forces of the country, then in 
the increase of the population. 

With regard to the first of these points, 
let us consider, for example, the mineral 
riches of Germany, little exploited before 
1870. Lignite and coal, which in 1871 
yielded respectively 27,500,000 and 8,000,- 
000 tons, in 1894 furnished 71,000,000 and 
21,000,000, and the value of mineral prod- 
ucts has passed during the same period 
from $76,145,000 to $169,750,000, while 
the value of blast-furnace products has risen 
from $48,500,000 to $97,000,000. 

The Germans naturally congratulate them- 
selves upon the progress of an industry to 
which the last Germano-Russian treaty of 
commerce has opened new and very useful 
markets. Their rivals, Belgium and espe- 
cially England, uneasy about the future, 
have sought for the causes of the successes 
of the Germans. Inquiries have been in- 
stituted and reports have been drawn up in 
which valuable teachings are found. 

The delegates of the Wolverhampton 
chamber of commerce, on their return from 
a tour of inspection in the industrial centers 
of Westphalia and the borders of the Rhine, 
published their impressions in the Jron 
Trade Review : 

The English workman is, from the standpoint of 
hours of work and wages, in a better situation than 
his companions of the Continent. The English 
workman works fifty-three hours per week, the 
German sixty hours, the Belgian sixty-five hours. 
The wages per week, if the results announced inthe 
accounts rendered are exact, are in inverse propor- 
tion to the duration of the work: the Belgian re- 
ceives the lowest wages and the Englishman the 


highest; the German is between the two, but much 
nearer the Belgian than the Englishman. 


3esides, according to this report, the 
cause of the victory of German industry is 
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not in the respective condition of wages; 
what is of much more importance is the 
cheapness of transportation and the better 
perfected methods of production of German 
industry. 

Another advantage which the German 
producer possesses over his rivals, accord- 
ing to the English delegates, is that he 
makes, in order to diminish the expense of 
production, certain articles of ready sale in 
great quantities, and sells abroad at slight 
profit, if not-even at a loss, whatever exceeds 
the demand of the home market. He can 
do this because, protected upon the home 
market by customs duties, he covers his 
expenses of production and realizes the 
manufacturer’s profit. 

Finally, German industry owes its prog- 
ress also to its method and its organization. 
The German manufacturer limits himself to 
the production of a small number of articles, 
while the Englishman makes a great many 
and consequently cannot produce them 
as cheaply as the German. German indus- 
try, still young, employs the newest ma- 
chines and processes, while the conservative 
spirit of the English remains attached tothe 
old methods which have made their reputa- 
tion and conquered the market of the 
world. 

To that is added, according to the same 
report, the more practical manner in 
which the Germans do business. Their 
packages are more pleasing to the eye, the 
calculation of prices includes packing and 
freight, it is made in the money of the coun- 
try where the merchandise is delivered, and 
the correspondence is carried on in the lan- 
guage of the purchaser. The English, on 
the contrary, conscious of the sovereignty 
their industry exercises over the world, use 
only the English language and the English 
moneys and measures of capacity and 
weight, very inconvenient for strangers. Be- 
sides, the relative dearness of English 
freights renders yet more difficult the strug- 
gle against German competition. 

The English delegates admitted also that 
German industry, a few articles excepted, 
‘“‘vields as good merchandise as England; 
that in certain branches it yields even bet- 
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ter, because the German workman, by rea- 
son of his superior instruction, has greater 
skill and taste than the English workman.” 

The association of iron manufacturers of 
Charleroi, Belgium, is disturbed like the 
English by the progress of German metal- 
lurgy. Its representatives, after examining 
the situation in Germany and other coun- 
tries of Europe, decided that the increase in 
the production of iron in Germany was due 
in large measure to great syndicates formed 
with a view of monopolizing the national 
market and maintaining remunerative prices 
there. These syndicates escape criticism 
because they endeavor to maintain produc- 
tion within reasonable limits in order to 
avoid overstocking the market, lowering 
prices, and throwing out of employment 
numbers of workmen employed in the blast- 
furnaces and rolling-mills. At the same 
time they have succeeded marvelously in 
increasing the markets. 

“Made in Germany” is the title of a 
volume appearing in England, the publica- 
tion of which, coinciding with a discourse 
of Lord Rosebery’s upon the power of 
German industry, created a sensation. In 
his introduction the author remarks that for 
fifteen years the part of England in the 
world’s commerce has been diminishing, 
while for Germany the inverse phenomenon 
is exhibited. For a long time Great Brit- 
ain, whose foreign commerce is yet to-day 
superior to that of any other country, has 
been able to consider German competition 
as a negligible quantity; it can no longer do 
so, and as the prosperity of its enormous in- 
dustries is the basis of the political grandeur 
of England every assault upon its hitherto 
privileged position is a national danger. 
Not only the new countries, United States, 
Brazil, Argentine Republic, Transvaal, and 
Japan, voluntarily give the preference to 
German products, but old patrons like Rus- 
sia follow the example. The English colo- 
nies themselves are often unfaithful to the 
mother country. England does not even 
know how to defend herself against the 
article made in Germany. 

In 1876, at the Philadelphia Exposition, a 
cruel saying stung Germanic industry, still 
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in its infancy. ‘Cheap but poor”; such 
was the verdict of the American juries. 
The defeat suffered upon economic grounds 
wounded to the quick the young empire, still 
so proud of its victories, and its chiefs re 
solved to efface the impression made upon 
the world by the Yankee formula. 

Have they succeeded? While from 1871 
to 1880 English exportation reached an 
average of $1,373,000,000, it reached in 
1895, a year of business revival, only 
$1,113,000,000. German importation, on 
the contrary, is reckoned for the same 
epochs at $722,000,000 and $830,000,000. 

In the struggle with Great Britain does 
Germany at least leave her the benefit of 
the maritime transportation of the products 
she makes in such great quantities? Here 
there is still a subject of grievous astonish- 
ment for the Britannic ship-owner, and 
the progress of Germany is more worthy of 
attention as the imperial government grants 
few postal subsidies. 

At the time when ships were made of 
wood, Germany was in an excellent position 
for the industry of naval construction; her 
richness in oak assured her superiority over 
rival nations. The employment of iron 
gave the preponderance to Great Britain ; 
her builders found the metal and the coal 
in the immediate vicinity of the ports, while 
the German shipyards must buy their rough 
materials far away in the interior of the 
country. But soon came improvements in 
metallurgy. Thanks to them, thanks also 
to the special rates, consented to by the 
railroads, for the transportation of materials 
intended for the construction of vessels, the 
industry of naval construction in Germany 
took an upward flight. 

At the end of last year the activity of the 
German ship-building yards was such that 
they had work to carry out up to the sum- 
mer of 1897 and could not make agreements 
except on long terms. Hence the societies 
of navigation, which had decided to increase 
their fleets without delay to respond to the 
constantly increasing necessities of traffic, 
were obliged to turn to England. Here one 
of them, the “Kosmos” of Hamburg, had 
built two steamers for South America; an- 














other, the “Hamburg American” society, 
three packets for the service of the United 


States; a third, the house “ Rickers,” of. 


Bremen, five ships destined to regular 
service between China and Germany; and 
other companies ordered single vessels, 
which English ship-builders promised to de- 
liver on short notice. By reason of the 
scarcity of orders emanating from English 
houses, those which come from Germany 
are filled in six months. 

Among the patrons of the ship-building 
yards of Bremen, Hamburg, and Stettin, 
one of the most important is the German 
Lloyd. The beginnings of this society of 
navigation deserve to be recalled. In 1858 
the Lloyd made its first voyage to America ; 
at present it has four independent services 
for New York. It is the Lloyd which on 
the average transports the most passengers 
in comparison with the other companies, 
having, in 1895, 68,887 against 53,170 of 
the American Red Star line, 45,191 of the 
Hamburg American line, 42,530 of the 
White Star line, 41,500 of the Cunard line 
(the last two lines are English), and 24,056 
of the French Transatlantic line. In the 
same time out of a total of 4,273,039 
pounds, total weight of the freight ex- 
changed in 1894 between Europe and the 
United States, the Lloyd carried 1,479,730 
pounds, while the Cunard, Hamburg Ameri- 
can, White Star, Transatlantic, and the 
Liverpool and Great Western lines trans- 
ported respectively 1,153,814 pounds, 
384,617 pounds, 380,848 pounds, 290,795 
pounds, and 36,409 pounds. 

In addition to its United States service 
the Lloyd has numerous lines connecting 
with England, Brazil, and the La Plata, the 
extreme East, and Australia. 

Since 1885 the state has allowed the 
Lloyd an annual subsidy of about $970,000, 
but the country is amply recompensed for 
it. The total amount of the subsidies paid 
by the state in ten years is about $9,700,000, 
and the Lloyd has during the same space 
of time paid into German hands about 
$6,062,500 for construction, modification, 
or improvement of packets, and about 
$6,305,000 for harbor dues, wine, and coal. 
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This $12,367,500 has contributed to give 
employment to all sorts of industries, and 
to spread abroad German taste, the prod- 
ucts of which, half-artistic, half-industrial, 
circulate around the world upon packets lux- 
uriously fitted up. Furthermore the German 
packets at Anvers as well as at Bremen sup- 
ply themselves only with German coal, to the 
great profit of the Rhenish industry. But 
the greatest benefit for the community is 
the development of commerce. From 1885 
to 1895 the German traffic with China, 
Japan, and Australia has passed respect- 
ively from $4,365,000 to $11,397,500, from 
$1,212,500 to $6,305,000, and from $4,122,- 
500 to $27,645,000. 

The position taken by Germany in China 
certainly deserves to draw the attention of 
the English. Twenty-five years ago Ger- 
many’s flag was barely represented in the 
waters of the Celestial Empire by a few 
ships of small tonnage. To-day it holds 
second rank, immediately after England. 
In 1882 Germany had only fifty-six houses 
of commerce in all China; to-day she has 
eighty-two. Germany has had since Octo- 
ber, 1889, an important house of credit, 
the Deutsche Asiatische Bank, with a capi- 
tal of about $7,000,000, which is located at 
Shanghai with a branch at Tientsin. This 
bank, or rather this trust, represents thirty 
of the principal German houses. It has 
been able in a few years to acquire an ex- 
cellent position in China and has distributed 
to its stockholders annual dividends of 
seven to eight per cent. 

Development of the iron industry and 
increase of the merchant marine—these two 
economic phenomena give very well the 
measure of the progress of German industry. 

This progress is enormous whether one 
considers textiles (of which the production 
has passed in twenty-five years from 60,800 
tons to 166,250), chemical products, or 
potteries and porcelains. From 1870 to 
1895 the production of sugar rose from 
176,700 tons to 1,330,000; that of beer 
from 422,720,000 gallons to 898,280,000. 
In 1875 there existed in Germany 35,000 
steam-engines, representing a force of 865,- 
500 horse-power; the first of these figures 
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rose in 1892 to 85,000 and the second to 
2,850,000. Naturally this universal progress 
has its reaction upon the industry of rail- 


way transportation. From 1871 to 1895 
the total length of railroads passed from 
11,780 miles to 28,510, not including 1,860 
miles of private branches; it exceeds that 
of England by 6,200 miles and that of 
France by 3,100 miles. The development 
of railroad lines has had as a corollary 
the perfecting of the postal service; in 
twenty years the number of offices has 
passed from 8,398 to 30,000, that of letters 
and packages carried, from 1,383,000 to 
2,200,000. The number of telegraph offices 
is 20,000 instead of 6,388 ; the length of tele- 
graph lines 78,888 miles in place of 30,380. 

Upon the territory actually occupied by 
the German Empire (208,738 square miles 
in area) were living, in 1816, 24,831,396 in- 
habitants. These figures rose to 49,400,000 
in 1890 and 52,000,000 in 1895. The in- 
crease of population reached, in 1820, 1.43 
per cent, in 1870, 1.14 per cent, and in 
1880, 1.07 per cent. Concerning the dis- 
tribution of the inhabitants between country 
and city, it is noticeable that from 1870 to 
1890 the urban population increased from 
36 per cent to 47 per cent and that of the 
country, on the contrary, fell from 64 per 
cent to 53 per cent, towns of 2,000 inhabi- 
tants or more being counted cities. The 
rural population has remained absolutely 
stationary for twenty-five years, and the in- 
crease of the German population is carried 
toward the centers. This is an indication 
to be noted, and it must be remarked also 
that, according to the figures cited above, 
the per cent of increase of population tends 
to diminish, so much so that there is room 
for belief that Germany is entering little by 
little upon the road followed by France. 

It is not less true that the excess of births 
over deaths reaches a half-million annually. 
Ought this, from the German standpoint, to 
be a cause for rejoicing or sorrow? If the 
productive powers of a country remain 
stationary the excess of births over deaths 
is an evil, for the country does not provide 
nourishment for its children. Such a con- 
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dition produces a disturbance of equilibrium 
between the demand and the supply of 
objects of consumption which entails the 
misery of the greatest number. There is 
nothing of this sort in Germany, judging 
from the following table, which gives the 
average consumption per year and per in- 
habitant of the staples in general use: 


In 1873. In 1895. 
Bivastansectacsscte 95-73 quarts. 1(3.59 quarts, 
GOGAT. cc cesscccccceecs 15.86 pounds. 22.26 pounds, 
ac cseckcccsccsises 2,442 - 4.198 - 
Bd anesisccdecscsecs 117.9 ¥ 117.9 = 
CORO oc ccce coccee ‘ 6.26 “ 10.36 
Herring. ... 2.2000 cece 5.51 = g.12 ” 
BIRR ccccs sescee cocce 3-42 al 5.82 7 
Petroleum............ 3.96 quarts. 15.86 quarts. 
WPMOEE scc0es, censecsce 113.72 pounds. 137-53 pounds. 
Potatoes .....00cccceee 749.14 =“ 877.63 - 
Bet ssnn: ccaccecenace 26668 “ 246.85 ” 


The consumption by each individual has 
increased with regard to almost all the 
articles; if in truth the quantity of rye at- 
tributed to each unity has diminished, that 
of aliments more sought after, such as 
wheat and rice, has increased. As the in- 
dividual consumes greater quantities than 
twenty years ago, it can be affirmed that 
the generality do not suffer by the increase 
in the number of individuals. 

Populous and fertile Germany furnishes 
each year a strong contingent of emi- 
gration. Now in carrying to the antip- 
odes the ideas, habits, and language of the 
mother country, in making its industrial 
products appreciated in all latitudes, emi- 
gration renders a thousand services, To 
the 3,000,000 Germans resident in the 
United States there corresponds a German 
importation amounting to $97,000,000, to 
the 200,000 Germans in South America an 
importation amounting to $48,500,000. 

Of all these results Germany is almost as 
proud as of the victories of 1871, and it has 
a robust faith in the new successes which 
the future has in reserve for it. Will its 
hopes be realized? For a decade the 
foreign commerce of Germany, after having 
developed prodigiously, has a tendency to 
rest stationary. It has oscillated between 
$727,500,000 and $800,000,000, but it has 
resisted with more success than France or 
England the economic depression which 
ended about eighteen months ago. 


(End of Required Reading for November.) 
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CHAPTER XI. 
AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE AND A SKIRMISH. 
T was the border-land which felt the 
brunt of war, especially during the 
first year, and one does not have to 
seek far for the causes. The turmoil and 
confusion were due chiefly, perhaps, to the 
efforts of both sides to gain the states; it 
was a mad race between Federals and Con- 
federates to add territory to the roll of those 
saved to the Union or to score another vic- 
tory for secession. For this purpose forces 
were poured into the disputed section ; com- 
panies of disciplined United States troops 
came down from the North, and other regi- 
ments, rich in valor and enthusiasm, rode 
to meet them from the land of palmetto and 
magnolia. 

Of course in even the northernmost of 
the slave states sympathy for secession was 
predominant; so much so that in the first 
flush of southern ardor the Unionists, no 
matter how great their number, seemed 
powerless to act. Many had no settled 
convictions on the subject and waited for 
events to shape their course. Most of them 
were poor and illiterate, they had no leaders, 
they did nothing. Naturally this state of 
things did not continue. Recruiting officers 
were sent out, the boldest worked and talked 
and planned day and night, United States 
posts were established, and shortly the 
whole country was garrisoned by militia. 
Then, when most of the regulars had been 
removed to other points which successively 
became the arena of dispute, the reign of 
terror began. 

Moral, like physical, beauty is only skin- 
deep ; beneath the skin is the savage. If 
history did not prove it—and all history 
does—man has but to look into his own 
consciousness to find the statement true. 
From civilization to savagery, from savagery 
to civilization, is but a step either way, and 
one can never be sure though he occupy 
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one position this hour that he will not be in 
the other the next. Only let the occasion 
arise and men throw off the restraints of 
ages, while license revels in the wildest ex- 
cesses. It goes without saying that there are 
degrees in savagery and civilization. Some 
men at best only get beyond the threshold 
of the latter; others could not descend to 
the depths of brutality. Notwithstanding, 
the premise holds true, and a very slight 
turn of Fortune’s wrist is required to deter- 
mine your condition. You may be the 
most highly respected gentleman of your 
community and your brother an outlaw; 
but if fate had shaped circumstances just a 
little differently you would have been the 
outlaw and he the gentleman. Moreover, 
before you die your name may have becomea 
byword because the skin has been torn away 
and the savage has appeared, while your 
brother may have learned to subdue the 
savage, and the world will say it knew all 
the time he was the better of the two. This 
fact should make us both humble and hope- 
ful—humble, since we too are mortal; 
hopeful, for if downfall is easy, so is rec- 
lamation. 

The people of the southern border can 
attest that civil furnishes the best 
means possible for uncovering the savage. 
Men who had been law-abiding and seem- 
ingly honest became highwaymen; those 
who had greater bias in an unlawful direc- 
tion were little short of demons. Woe to 
the unfortunates that had incurred the ill 
will of any who were bound by no discipline 
and used the war only as an excuse to vent 
personal grievances. Guerrilla warfare 
afforded opportunity for settling many ac- 
counts, and few were slow to use them. 
Virginia and Georgia may have been so 
desolated that a crow could not find pasture, 
but the ruin was the fortune of war, com- 
mitted by soldiers under authority. It was 
such havoc as that wrought in the neighbor- 
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hood of Jefferson, by men whose animosity 
grew daily by the opposition it fed on, that 


was hardest to endure. The time came 
when Federal troops of the regular army 
were hailed as saviors. After this midway 
territory ceased to be a battle-ground, it had 
only exchanged the tramp, tramp of armies 
for the iron boot and glove of the few, and 
the few were worse than the many. From 
61 to ’67 it knew not one day of calm or 
safety. 

To none did the war come as a happier 
opportunity than to Silas Wire. How he 
managed to exist from his discharge by 
Colonel Seddon to his emergence into public 
life is a problem, for work at any price was 
almost out of the question. But he cer- 
tainly had contrived to keep himself and 
his family alive, for after the departure of 
the two companies he walked the streets of 
Jefferson as boldly as though the plans he 
had been devising were already consum- 
mated. Not that he spoke openly—words 
were unnecessary. If a group of men were 
discussing the sole issue men then discussed, 
he had only to be present to be thought 
the oracle of the crowd, and yet perhaps 
he had thrown in but a sentence or two. It 
was in private conversation that he came 
out strong, and even here he used such 
wariness that none divined his real purpose 
or went away without thinking himself the 
leader instead of the led. 

A master of craft was this overseer, and 
yet no one suspicioned it any more than the 
master had suspected him capable of ex- 
treme measures. He was the most zealous 
friend the slave and the government had— 
that was the opinion of all. Ofcourse he 
was dealing with minds uncultured and un- 
reasoning, for he was too insignificant as 
yet to be noticed by his betters, but his in- 
fluence was remarkable unless one considers 
that he had a will and a purpose. Who 
has these and never falters is almost omnip- 
otent. The man worked unceasingly; he 
started a ferment which spread the county 
over and beyond. 

The fruit of all his words and schemes 
was the organization of the first company 
of militia in the state, and his election to 
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its captaincy. Other men were more popu- 
lar, for Mr. Wire, in spite of strenuous 
efforts, could never be attractive or agree- 
able ; but by universal consent he was the 
most fitting man for the position. Zeal is 
often the best of recommendations. He 
was chosen with éclat sufficient to bring a 
smile to his sullen lips and to justify his 
accepting with a speech he had been men- 
tally rehearsing a month in prospect of 
securing the coveted post. 

No hearer would have dreamed it was 
the new captain’s maiden attempt. He re- 
ferred to the causes of the war, made patri- 
otic phrases about the flag, denounced the 
president’s policy as timorous, stigmatized 
the rebels in the foulest billingsgate, and 
closed with a peroration on the scandalous 
cruelty of the master to his slaves and an 
appeal to the humanity of his soldiers—of 
such pathos that one would have sworn he 
had tears in his eyes. There was a moving 
quality in his sentiment and manner that 
compelled ready response from the auditors; 
they were patriotic, fierce, vindictive, and 
tender according to his mood. His rude, 
blunt speech impressed them far more than 
the courtliest language could have done; 
he conclusively evinced his gift of oratory. 
The minds of the men were completely 
under his control. Even Richard Allyn, 
who had come with others loyal as himself 
to assist in organizing the company, and 
who opposed the appointment of Wire be- 
cause he had some knowledge of his char- 
acter, listened in bewilderment. Could this 
be the man Colonel Seddon had perempto- 
rily dismissed for nearly killing the trustiest 
servant on the place? 

‘“Well,’”’ remarked one gentleman as they 
walked away, “if we had a hundred thou- 
sand men like him we could crush this re- 
bellion before Christmas.” 

“Tsn’t he an ugly devil, though ?”’ added 
another. “The leer in his eyes and the 
way he clamped his jaws when he was be- 
rating the rebels was unearthly. I could 
have sworn he was Diabolus himself. How- 
ever, he does seem in earnest. What do 
you think of him, Allyn?” 

“ That he will bear watching. 


” 


























An unoccupied storeroom had been im- 
pressed for militia headquarters, and a 
small apartment in the rear furnished with 
a desk and chair. To this the captain re- 
tired as soon as he could rid himself of the 
officiously friendly attentions of his com- 
rades. He felt that he could not restrain 
his furious exultation any longer; if it had 
not been for the safety-valve of the speech, 
regardless of discretion, in his crazed de- 
light, he must have broken forth sooner. 
All through his tirade he saw no one but 
himself; his malice gave the color and his 
eagerness the warmth. It was his hatred 
for the government, because he thought the 
issue should have come before it did, his 
hungering revenge against every southerner 
who had regarded him as a worm of the 
dust, that had loosed his unwilling tongue 
and poured out the words. No wonder his 
speech had a certain eloquence. He was 
consumed with desperate vehemence, but if 
his heart had been laid bare his motive 
would have appeared so contrary to suppo- 
sition as to stun the beholder. 

But now at last he was withdrawn from 
curious gaze and locked in his private office 
to gloat over the prospect of realizing his 
two ambitions, a share in the world’s prefer- 
ment and that other—revenge. After assur- 
ing himself that no eye could peer in upon him 
he surrendered to a madman’s frenzy. He 
swore tongue-paralyzing oaths; he sang 
snatches of ribald songs; he _ rocked 
to and fro, rubbing his hands in paroxysmal 
luxury ; he caressed the scar on his: cheek, 
which turned from red to purple and looked 
ready to open afresh; he even, with wild 
curses intermingled, blessed heaven for fur- 
nishing him the instrument of revenge. 

When he was able again to command him- 
self sufficiently to assume his mask of im- 
penetrability he went home. But he could 
not hide from his wife’s sharp eyes that he 
had been successful. 

“Oh, Siley, did you get it?” she cried 
joyfully. 

“Get what?” His tone was brutally 
harsh, but she was used to that. 

“Get t’ be cap’ain of the comp’ny ?”’ 
“Yes, I got it.” 
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She dared not ask another question, but 
when he had punished her curiosity he 
said : 

“IT ’low somebody else ’ll have silks an’ 
satins an’ broadcloth now, an’ live in a fine 
house, an’ have niggers to wait on ’em.” 

“And I’ll be er fine lady too, like Mis’ 
Seddon and that old varmint Mis’ Chester!” 

“Pa,” chimed in Silas, junior, “ will the 
little boys an’ girls play with me now?” 

“* They will that, or I’ll make their parents 
sweat for it!” 

“Now, Siley, don’t do anything rash. 
You allus was so hot-headed. Oh, Kansas! 
honey, they’ll be plumb crazy to play with 
you now yore pa’s er cap’ain.”’ 

The latter part of this speech mollified 
Mr. Wire’s rising wrath at the first of it, so 
he cut the conversation short by calling for 
his supper. 

That night Mrs. Wire dreamed she was 
mistress at Heart’s Delight, and was com- 
pelling Mrs. Seddon, whose face was black 
as a crow, to crawl on bended knee to 
obey her commands. The new captain 
came in fantastically attired in gay-flowered 
coat and trousers decorated with lace and 
ribbon, while his shoulders were covered 
with huge epaulets made of solid gold. 
She urged him to fasten them securely that 
they might not be lost, and he answered in 
the kindly way he had talked in their court- 
ship days. She was happy as a queen ; but 
while she was congratulating herself on 
their splendid appearance and her husband’s 
changed demeanor, a storm, which had 
gathered unperceived, suddenly burst with 
a fury that drove in the windows and was 
bringing the roof down upon them. She 
awoke to find the wind raging and their 
ramshackle dwelling in danger of being 
blown over. 

Captain Wire’s first care was to seize an 
old school building, situated on a high bluff 
overlooking the river, and to transfer the 
headquarters of his company thither. River- 
ward he constructed a fortification, several 
hundred yards in length, after rather a 
peculiar fashion. Barrels were placed on 
end, bottom up, at intervals of a few feet ; 
upon them, from one to another, were laid 
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heavy timbers, under and around and over 
which was piled the underbrush of many 


an acre. The whole was then covered with 
sand and earth, forming an almost im- 
pregnable rampart seven feet high. This 
safeguard erected in the rear against pos- 
sible gunboats was flanked by tiny powder- 
filled hillocks, which were so connected 
with the building that they could be fired 
at will. In front, as security against a 
land force, frequent pitfalls were dug and 
deftly hidden with twigs and grass or sod. 
Thus strongly ensconced, the commander 
was as snug as a spider in his web. To 
the enraged southerners he seemed to sally 
forth on his various quests like an enchanted 
knight from his Castle Dangerous or a 
ravenous beast from his lair. 

For numerous duties, abhorrent to the 
good people of Jefferson and its neighbor- 
hood, devolved upon the new officer. Not 
only must the Union cause be cherished in 
manifold ways, but his own private interests 
must be looked after as well. First of all 
his purse must be well lined; at least one 
other company must be conscripted to with- 
stand any attempted dislodgment from such 
a strategic point; southern sympathizers 
must be intimidated and all firearms secreted 
in disloyal homes confiscated. 

This last concern was exceedingly im- 
portant, for every gun pillaged from non- 
Union families meant a crippling of the 
Confederacy to that extent. Indeed if the 
loyal had not scoured the land in search of 
arms and confiscated every weapon found 
among the suspected, even then, in some 
sections of the South, troops levied after 
the first outburst could have been equipped 
with the greatest difficulty. Usually the 
early companies were fully armed, though 
in thoroughly nondescript fashion, and 
often with weapons of antiquated make; 
but when these were gone few arms were 
left, and no matter how carefully they were 
secreted the vigilant search of Federal troops 
made their discovery almost sure. Of 
course sometimes they escaped detection, 
being so well hidden that the owners them- 
selves forgot where they were, and after the 
war, when the ordinary vocations of life 
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were resumed, they were brought forth, 
eaten up with rust, from hollow trees or a 
grave in the field. Tales are yet told with 
gleeful gusto to the children and grand- 
children around the firesides of successful 
attempts, attended with untold peril to life 
and property if the undertaking were dis- 
covered, to conceal confiscable goods. 
Sometimes not even the mistress knew the 
hiding-place, the whole affair being entrusted 
to a faithful servant, than whom the grave 
was not more silent. On the other hand, 
the danger was enhanced by the loyalty to 
the Union of slaves on every plantation. 
They were spies upon each member of the 
household, both white and black, and made 
immediate report of offensive conduct to a 
Federal officer—if possible to the comman- 
dant of the nearest post. 

One of these stories tells that two old 
muskets, still effective for service, were 
strapped beneath the parlor sofa, which 
was considered perfectly secure from search. 
Shortly after, a small body of militia ap- 
peared on their investigation. Nothing 
forfeit was discovered, and as the quarters 
were comfortable the men remained to 
dinner, afterward crowding into the parlor 
and insisting that the young ladies of the 
house should furnish them music. A re- 
quest under such circumstances is a com- 
mand; refusal was impossible. But to the 
terror of those in the secret a dozen sol- 
diers crowded upon the sofa ; they sat on one 
another’s laps, on the arms, the back, any- 
where. It was a trying time, but the girls 
played and sang as though never an anxious 
thought crossed their minds. Finally that 
which they dreaded befell—a leg of the 
sofa broke under the weight. The officer 
in charge, with officious kindliness, was al- 
ready lifting the side to see if the break 
were repairable. Heavens! all was lost! 
discovery seemed inevitable! Then one of 
the girls, with timely presence of mind, 
seized the officer’s arm, and affecting a 
playful coquetry said: 

“If you touch that I’ll not sing another 


song. What shall my sweetheart and I do 
for a seat! Let it alone before you make 
it worse.” 














Her well-feigned petulance, set off by a 
pretty face, was irresistible. ° The man 
laughed, bade the others seat themselves 
on chairs, and the singing went on as be- 
fore. But who questions that when the 
militia were gone the guns were taken clear 
away from the house to a safer retreat? 

So it was scarcity of arms combined with 
vigilance of the Unionists that sent com- 
panies of marvelous equipment into service. 
Every species of firearms was represented ; 
often there were none at all, and some belts 
bristled with knives, even butcher-knives 
being requisitioned for the purpose. Battle 
to these men was an armory from which 
they could supply themselves. It was a 
feat worthy of boast to face the government’s 
splendidly furnished battalions and snatch 
from them a victory ; and if a regiment of 
unarmed men should chase a regiment of 
the enemy clear off the field, as did occur, 
these troops were immortalized. 

To the earnest delver into the unwritten 
past these stories and traditions make the 
time wonderfully vivid and alive ; be this the 
apology for digression. 

It can readily be conceived that Captain 
Wire, in zeal, vigilance, and violence, in all 
the ways before enumerated, out-Heroded 
any other in his efforts to preserve the Union. 
His boldness knew no limit; his partisan- 
ship none. Indeed he went to such ex- 
tremes in his drastic measures that a mes- 
senger was sent in hot haste to the nearest 
Confederate camp to request troops to dis- 
lodge him. Captain Adolphus Chester and 
his company were detailed for this duty. 

Captain Chester accepted the trust un- 
hesitatingly, though he had not seen one 
day of active service. There had been a 
sharp engagement with the Federals, but 
some unavoidable hindrance had prevented 
the pride of The Oaks from exhibiting his 
boasted valor and hatred of everything that 
lived north of Mason and Dixon’s line. So 
now he obeyed the command to march back 
to Jefferson with alacrity, his only misgiving 
being with regardto his opponent. He felt 
that it hardly comported with his dignity to 
offer to fight such a creature as Silas Wire. 
Had the latter been a worm Adolphus could 
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not have despised him or his generalship 
more. The only atoning feature was that 
he would have only to demand surrender 
and the militia would obsequiously lay their 
arms at the feet of the conquering hero, thus 
starting him on his campaign with splendid 
prestige, though he had not struck a blow. 
Poor Adolphus! some people are born to 
disappointment. 

Instead of the expected response to his 
pompous demand for immediate evacua- 
tion of their headquarters, surrender of their 
arms, and return to peaceable pursuits, 
Captain Wire returned such an insolent re- 
ply that most of the Confederates were for 
attacking him at once. But Adolphus was 
too staggered to be capable of action; he 
felt that he must have time to consider. 
Surely this ‘upstart commander of a rabble 
crew’ must be well fortified, or he would 
not dare brave him in that manner. Or 
possibly he but covered his cowardice with 
contumely, and hoped by his insults to ter- 
rify them into running away. In either case 
it behooved the captain of the company sent 
to drive him away not to act too rashly. 

Accordingly Adolphus withdrew a short 
distance and posted his pickets. But 
scarcely had he called the leading men of 
the company to his tent to advise as to the 
best course to be pursued, when the alarm- 
ing intelligence was brought him that a force 
numbering more than fifty men was now 
marching to the relief of the militia, Then 
the poor captain was nonplused sure enough ; 
in his easy-going life there had been no 
discipline to prepare him for an emergency 
like this. But his lieutenant, a gallant young 
fellow named Moulton, rose to the occasion. 

“Here, Jack!” he called to the guard 
who had communicated the news. ‘ Come 
back. Where did you get this information ?” 

“From one of Wire’s men who was al- 
lowed to leave headquarters to visit his wife 
and fell into our hands.” 

The lieutenant to Adolphus: 

“Let us call this man in. We shall be 
better satisfied after talking with him our- 
selves. Jack, you may bring him to us at 
once. I believe the whole story is a lie to 
run us away.” 
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In a moment the soldier returned with his 
prisoner, who looked frightened to death. 

At sight of his alarm Captain Chester’s 
courage returned and he began the ques- 
tioning with his accustomed boldness. 

‘What is your name?” 

‘Sam Smith, cap’n.” 

“ Why are you away from camp?” 

“The cap’n gimme leave t’ go t’ see 
Lizy—she’s my wife—an’ I run into your 
pickets. I thought I wus furder erway then 
yore pickets wus posted.” 

“What is this tale you are telling about 
reinforcements ?”’ 

“Lord! cap’n don’t let our cap’n know 
‘bout me ertellin’ that. I had’n’ orter did 
it, but Lizy she’s awful sick, an’ I was try- 
in’ t’ p’suade yore man t’ lemme go, an’ 
told ’im he might ez well, fur ther wus er 
force of our people comin’ who would make 
’im pay fer it.” 

“‘How do you know this force is com- 
ing?” 

“For God’s sake, cap’n don’t blow on 
me—lI’m er goner ef you do. I overheerd 
the cap’n ertellin’ of ernother orficer. He 
calc’lated ez how them damned rebs would 
wish they wus back wher’ they come frum, 
an’ that reskilly cap’n in pertic’ler.” 

Adolphus’ indignation at this imper- 
tinence rendered him speechless for a mo- 
ment, and Lieutenant Moulton took up the 
int. rrogation. 

‘“‘From what direction are these troops 
coming ?” 

“ By ther east road. Cap’n wus tellin’ of 
ther whole thing—how they would pass ther 
covered bridge, an’ all.” 

**When do you look for them ?” 

*You’ve got me now. Cap’n he jest says 
they was on the road. I reck’n they’ll be 
erlong sometime t’day or t’night. Please, 
mister, don’t ask me no more questions— 
I’ve told you all I know. An’ ef you let on 
ez how I peached I’ll_ be er dead man ’fore 
t’morrer night. When cap’n’s riled he’s 
ther charginest man ever I see. He'd 


string er feller up "fore he could wink his 
eye.” 

The prisoner was dismissed under guard, 
and 


after a hurried consultation it was 
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agreed to march toward this new foe which 
threatened, and prevent the junction with 
Wire’s men. Even Lieutenant Moulton de- 
cided that it was perhaps the wise plan, 
though he could not banish the idea that 
the enemy was scheming to work their 
ruin. 

By midnight of the same day the troops 
had reached the covered bridge, where it 
was determined to await the enemy. The 
bridge spanned a wide creek, which emp- 
tied into the river nearly a mile from this 
spot, and was bordered on each side by 
huge trees. Scouts were sent out, outlying 
pickets were posted, and what few men were 
left—for Captain Chester had posted almost 
all his company as sentinels—were given a 
few hours’ sleep on their arms. 

The night passed without incident. All 
were up betimes the next morning, though 
the scouts reported not a bluecoat could be 
heard of nearer than Jefferson, ten miles 
away. With every fresh report of no enemy 
Adolphus’ courage rose, though he con- 
tended most warmly that he knew Sam 
Smith’s tale was trustworthy and the Federals 
would make their appearance before noon. 
The more remote the danger the more eager 
he was to encounter it, like many other peo- 
ple all of us have known. Likewise his 
self-importance swelled in equal proportion. 
If the prospective battle in miniature had 
been the pivotal engagement of the war he 
could not have been busier or more sub- 
limely dignified. He galloped from man to 
man, trusting no one but himself to give 
the orders, which if carried out would com- 
pel every soldier to be in a dozen places at 
once; he made a little speech, designed to 
be inspiring, after the manner of his favor- 
ite military hero; he even drew a rough 
map of the position, represented his own 
troops and the enemy by grains of corn, 
and swept the foe as completely out of ex- 
istence as one could do in a game of 
checkers if he were playing both sides at 
once. The paper victory encouraged him 
still more, and he swore by all the gods that 
if the Yankees did not come soon he would 
march back to Jefferson, storm Wire’s en- 
trenchments, give him a sound thrashing, 
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and then turn upon the enemy in his rear. 
He was so excited over this series of bril- 
liant exploits that he almost forgot to eat 
his dinner. 

For noon had come and still no enemy. 
3ut an hour later, when the men were be- 
ginning to grumble about the tiresome de- 
lay, a flying shell cut off the top of one of 
the tallest trees in the wood where they 
were encamped. Consternation reigned. 
Where were the bluecoats ?—in what num- 
ber? What trap was this they had fallen 
into? There was scurrying into as orderly 
ranks as the trees permitted. Another 
shell, which exploded, killing one man and 
wounding a second. Another and an- 
other—topping more trees and throwing the 
Confederates into still wilder confusion. 

Only a few hundred yards from Adol- 
phus’ camping-ground was the opening of a 
clearing which extended to the river. This 
land, covered with the richest alluvial 
deposit from many an inundation when the 
spring rise hurled the water of the creek 
back upon itself and added more besides, 
was divided into corn-fields, and fell with 
an almost imperceptible decline to the 
river’s edge. If Adolphus had emerged 
from cover of the trees and used his glass, 
he might have seen a gunboat moored close 
to shore and with relentless devilry shelling 
the wood where he and his comrades found 
perilous shelter. But the timorous captain 
had no thought of exposing himself to the 
fire which proved so destructive and appall- 
ing even where he was. His lines dissolved 
into as many fragments as there were in- 
dividuals composing them; to stand ranked 
was madness, and he sought his tree as 
eagerly as the others. The balls came faster 
still. Branches of trees were crashing down 
as though a cyclone were in progress. The 
woods, instead of proving a protection, in- 
creased the danger. 

“We are all dead men!” Adolphus ex- 
claimed, his teeth chattering. 

A moment later a happy thought struck 
him and he made a bold dash for the 
bridge, reaching it in safety. But he hardly 
had time to congratulate himself on his es- 
cape when a telling shot tore away a huge 
E—Nov. ~ 
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section of the upright planking not a foot 
from where he was standing. Without 
stopping to think—too paralyzed with fear 
to think—he left his cover as eagerly as he 
had entered it. He was frightened to 
death—there is no denying it. 

Finally the retreat, which ought to have 
been ordered before, began in precipitate 
confusion. Torun was not cowardly; to 
remain was foolhardy. Then our luckless 
hero paid the penalty for all his years of 
gormandizing. He had run but a few yards 
when he was completely blown. His breath 
came in jerks—all the blood of his body 
seemed collected in his head. Already he 
was the hindmost man of the stampede, and 
certain that the next moment would be his 
last. He wished the men would not run so 
fast; they were all cowards; it was out- 
rageous to leave him to face the enemy 
alone just because he was their commander. 
When they were nearly out of calling dis- 
tance he raised his voice in abject, pitiful 
appeal : 

“Oh, boys! don’t desert your captain!” 

The soldiers were not frightened suffi- 
ciently to fail in appreciating the ridiculous- 
ness of such a situation—the men running 
with all speed and the captain prevented 
from leading them by too much flesh. 
Enough halted to furnish the show of a 
body-guard, and the retreat continued. 

The next day Captain Chester resigned 
his command, Lieutenant Moulton was pro- 
moted to the vacancy, and the troops were 
led back to the Confederate camp. The 
severe shock to Adolphus’ nervous system 
prevented his return even as a private. 

It was the first rencounter between Cap- 
tain Wire and his hated antagonist, and his 
cunning had won. 


CHAPTER XII. 
NED’S FIRST BATTLE. 

Ou! the delight of being young and 
brave, valiant and dauntless, the heart 
bursting with ecstasy! Of being animated 
with a principle one believes in wholly, and 
of battling for that principle to the death! 
In contrast with such a lot that of en- 
nuyé mortals, burdened with time and dol- 
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lars, who exist without living, is vapid and 
spiritless as warm water in comparison with 
the ice-cold mountain rill. 

Certainly Ned would have exchanged 
places with no man living, if only—ye gods! 
must wormwood flavor every man’s cup ?— 
his father had not shown such evident dis- 
like to his participating in a real battle. 
When the only considerable engagement 
the company had been in was fought he 
had been detailed for duty which took him 
miles away from shot and shell. Even the 
one or two insignificant skirmishes he had 
witnessed were over before he got in. 
True the men fought the battle all over 
again round the camp-fire for his especial 
benefit, but their description made him the 
more eager to be chief actor in a similar 
scene. Why, he even envied Pete, who had 
viewed the combat from afar, and recounted 
the events of the day with a rolling of the 
eyes and a sprightliness of detail that set 
Ned’s blood aflame. Late at night as it 
was, he insisted that they walk over the 
battle-field, while Pete should again de- 
scribe each circumstance of the day. 

** You say it was right at this tree, Pete, 
our men made a stand and the Federals 
began to give way?” 

“Yes, sah, dis am de bery spot. Me’n 
ernoder niggeh, we clumb er tree on de hill 
yandeh an’ wus watchin’ hard ez sixty. 
Onct it did look lack de Yanks had us. 
Torm he say we wus gone ’fo’ Gord! I 
say, ‘ No, sah, meh mahsteh’s in dat ring, an’ 
he won’ gib de flo’ t’ nobody. Meh mahsteh 
c’u’d whip er whole hunderd Yanks all by 
hese’f ef he wanter. He don’ wanter 
ca’se he got t’ leab some wuk fuh ur folks 
t’ do.’ But it did look scarry fuh us, dough 
—I ain’ gwine ’spute dat. Ef mahsteh 
hadn’ ben dar I’d er gin up, sho. ’Peared 
lack our men wus fixin’ t’ run w’en mahsteh 
he rid up so gran’ lack, er-wavin’ he s’o’d, 
an’ settin’ on dat hoss lack he was growed 
t’ it. De men ain’ feahed no longer den, 


wid mahsteh at dey head; dey raise one big 
shout an’ run at de Fed’als, him erleadin’, 
lack day was gwine tromp’em in de arth. 
Dey know better den t’ stay in de way too; 
dey skedaddled, I tells yeh. 


Huh! lack 
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dem ornery—Oh, Lahd er massy! What 
was dat? Mahs Ned! oh, Mahs Ned! in 
de name o’ Gord, don’t go nigh dat tree! 
Don’ yeh heah de sperits er-moanin’?”’ 

Ned, without heed to the remonstrance, 
thrust aside the low-hanging boughs of a 
red-haw tree, the trunk of which was nearly 
concealed by the bank of a shallow ravine 
out of which it grew. There, screened by 
the branches, lay a soldier in Union regi- 
mentals. The poor fellow was frightfully 
wounded, his skull being so fractured that 
the brain was protruding. He had crawled 
out of sight in the heat of the battle and 
thus had been overlooked in the removal of 
the dead and wounded. 

Ned was as tender as impulsive. It mat- 
tered not to him that the soldier wore the 
enemy’s uniform. 

“Quick, Pete!” he cried. 
and we'll carry him to camp.” 

Ned had found employment for the several 
weeks intervening before the next battle. 
He could not have shown more anxious 
care for his father, or more loving patience, 
than to this sick man’s vagaries. Day and 
night he was at his side, sharing the office 
of nurse only with Pete, who, he thought, 
from being present at the capture divided 
the responsibility of restoring him to health. 
Strange to say the man lived. His joy at 
recovery, however, did not equal Ned’s, 
who proved clearly that his animosity for 
Uncle Sam’s troops extended only to the 
abstract, not to individuals. Even after a 
month, when his charge was pronounced 
convalescent, he did not remit his atten- 
tions. Nor did the man seem ungrateful; 
though placed under a slight surveillance, 
which he could easily have eluded, he 
showed no disposition to leave his new 
friends. 

Meanwhile a Union force had come into 
the state under the gallant young General 
Everest. After the delay occasioned by 
forming a junction with the Federal troops 
in the state and mapping out the plan of 
campaign, he moved to attack General 
McClintock, under whom Captain Seddon 
was serving. Finding, however, the Con- 
federate forces too formidable for him to 


‘“‘ Lend a hand 




















hazard a battle, he slowly retreated, aug- 
menting his number by daily additions from 
Union sympathizers of the territory through 
which he passed. McClintock, though 
closely pursuing, for legitimate reasons was 
also unwilling to risk an engagement. This 
cautious policy prevailed a week, till finally 
the Federals fortified themselves at Mound- 
ville, the most important town in the south- 
western part of the state, and the Confed- 
erates encamped fifteen miles away. 

General McClintock was now determined 
to bring matters to a crisis ; almost to a man 
his soldiers were clamoring for battle. It 
was decided in council to march to Mound- 
ville the following day and force Everest to 
fight. The retreat and pursuit had been so 
leisurely that no one suspected the enemy 
would do aught save wait to be attacked. 
The Confederates called in all their out- 
lying pickets, and, though they took pre- 
caution to sleep on their arms, slept as 
securely as if an ocean rolled between them 
and a hostile bayonet. Such careless con- 
fidence is inexcusable madness, and none 
but tyros would be guilty of it. 

That night Ned’s prisoner with little effort 
escaped from his guards and made a speedy 
way to Union headquarters. 

At daybreak the sentries posted close 
about the camp gave an alarm, and as the 
sleepy Confederates opened their eyes they 
beheld a slight incline, overlooking the 
creek along which their tents were pitched, 
bristling with Federal arms. What a sight! 
Tier on tier those arms were ranked, and 
stillas one gazed the sea spread. Would 
they never cease coming? And the singu- 
lar thing is, this sudden irruption, while it 
produced the most intense excitement, 
brought no consternation to the attacked. 
Johnny Reb had not yet learned the a-b-c’s of 
warfare. Before they could get into fight- 
ing trim cannon-balls came whizzing through 
the tents, and yet those ridiculous Confed- 
erates kept calling to one another, ‘ Mac 
has to fight now,” or, “Isn’t this the best 
luck we’ve had in a year?” ‘They were 
beaten before the battle began, and through 
their ignorance they turned defeat into 
victory. 
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Little time elapsed before the Confed- 
erates were returning the attack and the 
battle had begun. The shallow creek just 
mentioned, which was everywhere fordable, 
the water being hardly ankle-deep, inter- 
sected the battle-field; on one side rosea 
gentle acclivity where the Federals had al- 
ready their position, on the other stretched 
a pasture, heavily timbered with that least 
respectable of the oak family commonly 
known as black-jack, and back of this un- 
dulating fields. The Confederate encamp- 
ment spread over at least a mile of ground, 
but the battle raged along the creek, in the 
pasture, and on the hill. 

From the first General McClintock acted 
on the offensive, his purpose being to drive 
Everest back over the hill and clear out of 
the state, never to return, if possible. The 
front rank of one company signalized itself 
almost at the beginning of the battle by a 
deed of reckless daring. Two pieces of 
artillery, planted on the very brow of the 
slope, were doing too deadly damage to be 
endured. A small squad of young Confed- 
erates, fleet-footed as hares, started out from 
their line at a headlong run and, facing 
the enemy’s fire with a fearless pluck, had 
reached the guns before the gunners were 
well aware of their intention. Without one 
instant’s hesitation, still on the run, they 
seized the offending cannon and started 
them down the hill. <A _ start only was 
needed, for the farther the faster they flew 
down the grassy declivity, till they plunged 
into the water. Following with almost 
equal speed came the adventurous band, all 
of whom in this day of marvelous happen- 
ings escaped unhurt save two, and they, only 
slightly wounded, were carried by their com- 
rades out of danger. When the feat was 
accomplished a shout from the Confederates 
rent the sky, and the admiration of the Fed- 
erals, though not so loudly expressed, was 
hardly less fervent. Many a trigger ready 
to fire was not drawn till the danger line was 
passed ; such is the reward valor pays to 
heroism always. 

One cannot help wishing that Ned had 
shared in this deed so accordant with his 
ambition, but Captain Seddon’s company 
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was quartered a mile from the creek and was 
among the last to be ordered into the en- 
gagement. Ned was well-nigh crazy with 
excitement. He counted it the greatest 
good fortune that no time was given for 
getting him out of the way, as he was 
sure his father would have accomplished 
had there been any possible chance. As 
the sun came up, gilding the hilltop and 
multiplying its beams by ten thousand 
reflections from as many Union rifles, 
throwing into still more somber relief the 
shadows of the lower land, he burned 
with impatience to be in the thick of 
the fight. The morning was too fair for 
carnage, but he cared not for that. A rain 
the night before had polished the sky and 
cleansed the air, and the sun had that pe- 
culiar veiled appearance of the soft-toned 
Indian summer that makes it look modest 
as a bride. It was a day to live, not to die. 
But who heeds nature at such an hour ? 

At least not Ned, who confided all his 
hopes and aspirations to the only one who 
had leisure to hear them, and the most sym- 
pathetic confidant he could have found— 
Pete. 

** T’ll win my epaulets to-day, Pete. When 
the day is over you will see I am plain pri- 
vate no longer. Jove! but that musketry is 
getting loud. Will they never give us a 
chance? I will make mother proud of me 
if I ever get in!” 

*Cose’n you will, Mahs Ned,” was the 
hearty response. ‘I ’low mahsteh’ll be de 
fus’ aufficer an’ you de nex’. Pappy allus 
say dah ain’ no gemmuns lack de gemmuns 
ub our fambly.”’ 

Ned was not listening. 

** Look!” he cried, “there go the Louisiana 
troops. Aren’t they splendid fellows? And 
their arms !—the best made. I wouldn’t 
give a fig for Everest’s chances against such 
soldiers as those.” 

A pause followed, broken by Ned’s sud- 
denly exclaiming: 

“Don’t you venture near a single bullet, 
Pete. You know what I promised Uncle 
Isaac. For goodness’ sake don’t let your 
curiosity lead you into any danger.” 
‘“Lahd! Mahs Ned, I ain’ ’gwine gib 
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dem murdurin’ bluecoats ’’—Pete was show- 
ing off the army terms learned since his so- 
journ in camp—‘“any chance ’t shoot me. 
Pete ’ud be er deader sho ’ef dey p’inted er 
gun at ’im.” 

Meanwhile a storm of leaden hail was 
desolating the pasture where just the day 
before meek-eyed cows had cropped the 
grass in absolute content. As successive 
divisions of the Federal force were called 
into the action and the lines of the engage- 
ment lengthened, General McClintock had 
also to order up his reserve. Finally Ned’s 
time came. 

Who can picture the agitation of the 
youthful warrior entering his first battle? 
The drum beats not louder than his own 
heart, his breath comes in short gasps, each 
threatening to be the last, tremors of excite- 
ment alternately freeze and scorch him, he 
walks he knows not how, and carries his 
musket with cramped, nerveless hand. Yet 
he perceives all this with only half his con- 
sciousness, for the other half 1s pondering 
the identity of this huge, shadowy, unreal 
substance, himself, which promises each 
moment to become more unreal when 
pierced by a thousand bullets, for all the 
enemy’s guns seem pointed his way. For- 
tunate is such an one if, like Ned, his be- 
wilderment soon passes away, to be suc- 
ceeded by a glow that transforms his panic 
into passion, his halting intoheroism. With 
the greatest effort Pete’s young master kept 
step with his comrades. All the supposed in- 
justice that had caused the war was concen- 
trated into a frenzy that was impelling him 
to break away like some Titanic avenger 
and, unaided, redress the wrongs of his 
countrymen. 

How dwarfed must be the soul which does 
not rise more than once in life to the sub- 
limest heights of self-sacrifice, yearning 
inexpressibly to shoulder all the sorrows or 
misfortunes of others, though his own life 
were crushed out in the act. Sometimes 
this yearning vibrates to a strain of music, 
sometimes to the recital of heroic deeds, 
sometimes to the sight of a haggard, 
troubled face—in a hundred ways it may 
be awakened, for most men have not en- 














tirely lost the likeness to divinity with which 
the race was created. 

The battle had been progressing with 
varying fortunes, but was decidedly in favor 
of the Federals at the moment the fresh 
troops arrived. They had almost reached 
the foot of the hill, and with the Confed- 
erates once on the retreat victory was sure. 
But the latter, enheartened by the timely 
succor, advanced with renewed courage, and 
the enemy were compelled to fall back. 
Half an hour later they had regained almost 
what they had lost. But again, when the 
Confederates were on the very edge of de- 
feat, they had stormed ahead with a desper- 
ate valor that shivered the Union lines, 
which almost immediately coalesced again 
to renew the hammering process. 

It was a desperate struggle—this battle 
of Clear Creek. Its record has come down 
in history as one of the fiercest contests of 
the war. Beginning before sunrise it lasted 
till past noon, and yet only needed for its 
stage a strip of pasture, long but narrow, 
and an insignificant hill. This gives an 
idea of the furious bravery characterizing 
each side. For three hours the Confeder- 
ates gained ground literally inch by inch, 
and then their advantage was_inconsid- 
erable. Bullets were singing through the 
air as thick as moths on a summer evening ; 
it looked as though one might hold up his 
hat and catch it full. 

It was that moment McClintock resolved 
upon a desperate plan. His brilliant prow- 
ess, which consorted ill with his cool, even 
manner and discreet caution—when cau- 
tion was best—could brook such prudent 
tactics no longer. If it continued as it was 
now going, ere long the battle would be a 
duel. He determined upon an assault all 
along the lines ; it might bring destruction, 
but the possible success was worth the 
hazard. Using a favorable time, the regi- 
ments were withdrawn a short distance to 
make ready for the charge. The general 
walked his horse slowly along the front in 
sight of both armies, one of which answered 
the seeming challenge with a round of shot, 
while the other spent its breath uselessly in 
beseeching him to retire to a safe distance. 
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He gave as little heed to one as to the other. 
He was saying over and over again: ‘“ Give 
them hell, boys! give them hell.” 

One enthusiastic little fellow, hardly un- 
tied from his mother’s apron-strings, cried 
with tender solicitude: ‘“*Oh, pap, do go 
back! You are worth a thousand like us!” 

The general smiled in the fatherly way 
which had won him the sobriquet, and with- 
out replying kept on repeating the only or- 
der he thought necessary: ‘‘Give them hell, 
boys! give them hell!” 

Suc1 daring could not fail of the desired 
effect. The weakest arm was nerved and 
the timidest heart strengthened. And in- 
deed every encouragement was needed. An 
attack made up a slope upon battalions 
waiting to receive them might end in utter 
rout, as every veteran knows. Consider, 
too, how much the peril to the assaulting 
was intensified by their use, for the greater 
part, of the old single-barrel, muzzle-loading 
rifle, while the assaulted were armed with 
deadly repeaters. The commander clearly 
recognized the adverse odds, but he also 
knew that if his men kept cool heads the 
tide of battle would likely turn in their favor. 

General Everest was not slow in discern- 
ing his opponent’s intentions. His soldiers 
reloaded and dropped with one knee to the 
ground to await the coming onset. 

Tramp—tramp—tramp—came the Con- 
federates, grim and resolute. Just as grim 
and resolute sat the sea of sphinxes on 
the hill. Tramp—tramp—tramp—a death- 
knell in every footfall; so relentless is 
war. Tramp—tramp—tramp—seconds were 
hours! This waiting was worse than fighting. 

Everest thought he detected a slight im- 
patience among his troops—the delay was 
hardly endurable. He dashed to the front, 
a heroic figure, waving his sword above his 
head with all the gallantry of a recreated 
Prince Rupert or Chevalier Bayard. “ Fire!’ 
he cried. 

A roar of musketry that reached the stars 
—shrieks and oaths of wounded—pitiful 
groans of dying—a scarce perceptible fal- 
tering in the oncomers—an answering un- 
flinching resolution in the sphinxes, now 
thoroughly alive—a mad, mad _ rush—a 
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hand-to-hand conflict — bayonets bloody 
and merciless—violence on the one hand 
and stubbornness on the other, under cover 
of the powder-stained air. Whenthe smoke 
lifted, the hillside was overspread with slain 
and wounded, the Federals were obstinately 
and slowly retreating, the Confederates 
had pressed forward and won the coveted 
vantage-ground. 

The gallant Everest—a flower of knight- 
hood cut down ere he reached his prime— 
lay dying ! 

But a loss far greater thana regiment of 
Everests to the mother at Heart’s Delight 
had befallen : Ned fell at the first fire of the 
Union George Dupey, who was 
marching next him, knelt beside him and 
noted with keenest emotion that there was 
no evidence of life. But he had no time to 
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grieve or even to remove the body, for the 
next instant he was himself struck to the 
ground, wounded in the leg. 

“Take me tothe rear,” he cried toa com- 
rade, and was quickly picked up and borne 
off the field. 

Meanwhile Pete had wandered about as 
if forsaken, through the long hours of that 
bloody fray. He had followed Ned’s re- 
treating figure, marching away so eager and 
happy, with outspoken soliloquy. 

* Lahd! Lahd! ain’ I glad I’s not’in’ but 
a po’ niggeh t’day! Many’s de time I’s 
wushed Pete wus Mahs Ned an’ Mahs Ned 
wus Pete, but ’fo’ Gord I don’ wush dat 
wid de bullets whis’lin’ roun’ lack hail! I’s 
mos’ owdacious glad Pete kin steer cl’ah ub 
em.” 

And yet he had no thought that his mas- 
ter and Ned were in real danger. To him 
they were such sacred personages that 
they bore charmed lives, and he experienced 
only a pleasurable anxiety for their safety. 
Others might fall—were falling—but when 
the day was over the young master and the 
old would be whole as when it began. 
Tired, finally, of climbing trees and roam- 
ing from hill to hill in endeavor to witness 
the battle, with all a negro’s love of excite- 
ment and terrible happenings he stationed 
himself not far from the marquee which 
served as a hospital, and was an interested 
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observer of the wounded who were brought 
hither. 

Therefore when George was still some 
distance away Pete saw and ranto meet him. 
Could it be that ‘‘Mahs Dupey’s” eldest 
son had been a victim? Possibly then his 
own young master might be in danger : some 
such harassing thought was vexing him as 
he ran. He wasted not a word on George’s 
disaster—that did not arouse his sympathy, 
and negroes are as undissembling as chil- 
dren—but cried eagerly : 

“Mahs Gawg! has yo’ seen meh young 
mahsteh ?” 

In his distressing pain Dupey did not 
take thought to save the poor fellow. Even 
if he had credited a slave with feelings he 
would hardly have done so. 

‘“* He is dead,” he answered bluntly. 

‘*Daid! meh young mahsteh daid!” 

The outburst did not come immediately. 
He stood as if petrified, too stunned to 
grasp such intelligence. His young master, 
that morning so gay and hopeful, so afraid 
that the battle would be over before he got 
in, thinking to come back all bedecked with 
the rewards of valor—dead! A quicker in- 
tellect than Pete’s would have been over- 
powered by such news. 

While he stood trying to comprehend 
what had been told him George was being 
borne on. But before he reached the mar- 
quee Pete ran after him, crying: 

“Wait! fuh Gord’s sake, wait !” 

When he came up he was hardly able to 
speak for sobs. 

“Tell me—whar he be—Mahs Gawg.” 

George was in no mood to be trifled with, 
and cried out angrily : 

“Damnation take the nigger! 
know where he is.” 

Pete turned back, his heart bursting with 
grief. But soon a resolute and ennobling 
purpose so animated him that he dried his 
tears and started upon its execution; he 
would find his young master. He had 
faithfully promised his father not to venture 
near a battle-field, but to his mistress he 
had just as faithfully sworn fidelity to her 
husband and son. No question of which 
obligation was the more binding crossed 
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his mind. A promise to his mistress was 
more sacred than a promise to God. Where 
her son was lying he did not know. He 
might be where the bullets were the thick- 
est; but wherever he was Pete determined 
to find him, though he lost his own life in 
the attempt. To leave the boy on the field 
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to be buried in a trench with a hundred 
others, as he had seen done a few weeks 
before, was too revolting to be considered 
for a moment. It did not occur to him 
that Captain Seddon’s son would be treated 
with greater consideration; at that moment 
all the responsibility devolved upon him. 


( To be continued. ) 


WHAT WE HAVE LEARNED ABOUT LIGHTNING SINCE THE TIME OF 
FRANKLIN. 


BY PROF. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, S.D. 


OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


HEN Benjamin Franklin proved by 
his celebrated kite experiment the 
identity between the discharges of 

lightning and the spark from an electrical 
machine, it was but a step to conceive of 
the lightning-rod. His kite, indeed, with 
its points and its net string, was such a rod. 
I never gaze at the complacent portraits of 
Franklin without feeling convinced that he 
inwardly smiled at the doubts ignorant peo- 
ple expressed in regard to the efficacy of his 
method of protection of buildings. It is 
probable that the author of ‘‘ Poor Richard’s 
Almanac” had full confidence in his philo- 
sophical deductions. Professor Winthrop 
of Harvard University once wrote to him 
expressing astonishment that people were 
still to be found who would not place light- 
ning-rods on their buildings; but the num- 
ber of skeptics has increased rather than 
diminished since the time of Franklin, 
and their skepticism is largely due to our 
increase of knowledge of the character of 
electrical discharges. 

Franklin believed that lightning always 
took the shortest electrical path, or in other 
words the best conductor. He thought that 
it was best to have a lightning-rod of large 
cross-section, and he did not know that a 
discharge of lightning oscillates; in other 
words that it does not consist of a discharge 
which passes in one direction alone, but 
that each discharge is made up of a number, 
which pulsate to and fro, the time of each 
pulsation being very small—perhaps a mil- 


lionth of a second. The oscillatory nature 
of the commonest form of electrical dis- 
charges was first shown by Professor Henry, 
who magnetized steel needles by enclosing 
them in a spool of wire through which was 
passed electrical sparks. The needles were 
not uniformly magnetized, as they would 
have been if each spark had been single and 
in one direction, but the same ends of the 
needle sometimes exhibited a north polarity 
and sometimes a south polarity. This 
phenomenon could be explained by the to- 
and-fro-character of the spark, and subse- 
quently photographs of electric sparks taken 
by means of a rapidly revolving mirror 
showed conclusively the oscillatory nature 
of such sparks. 

I have dwelt thus long upon this gen- 
eral characteristic of electrical discharges 
because it leads us to greatly modify the 
old belief that a rod of large cross-section 
of highly conducting material forms the best 
conductor for lightning. On the contrary 
it might happen that an iron rod, although 
of greater resistance than a copper rod, may 
prove the better conductor of lightning. 
Electrical resistance in a conductor is only 
one of the factors necessary to consider, 
and Franklin did not know of any other. 
The study of electrical oscillations teaches 
that a lightning discharge confines itself to 
the mere surface of the lightning-rod, and 
the metal of the center of the rod is often 
useless. We have discovered that instead 
of one factor—that of resistance—there are 
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at least three factors which influence the 


path of lightning; these are, the character 
of the metallic conductor, whether it is iron 
or copper, the form and therefore the sur- 
face, and the extent of such surface, or 
what is called its electrical capacity. In 
general we should not say that an electrical 
discharge takes the shortest path, but 
rather that it takes the path along which it 
can oscillate.in the quickest time. 

Our present knowledge of the mechanism, 
so to speak, of the lightning discharge is 
largely due to photography. Photographs, 
however, of lightning discharges taken by 
the ordinary landscape lenses reveal nothing 
more than the unaided eye can perceive ; 
they give no evidence of the oscillatory na- 
ture of the discharges. I have lately 
studied powerful electric sparks in a labora- 
tory by means of a portrait lens of large 
aperture. Photographs taken by such a lens 
show that the spark is surrounded by an 
aureole its entire length, and bifurcations 
occur along the path of such discharge the 
forks of which point in opposite directions, 
thus showing the pulsating or oscillatory 
nature of the electrical discharge. If a 
large portrait lens like that of the Bruce 
photographic telescope of the Harvard 
Observatory should be employed to photo- 
graph lightning discharges it would un- 
doubtedly show phenomena similar to those 
I have observed in the laboratory. The 
combination of photography with the method 
of the rapidly revolving mirror has given us 
much of our knowledge of lightning dis- 
charges. The mirror separates the to-and- 
fro pulsations and the photographic plate 
fixes the images received from the mirror; 
one can thus take a photograph in less than 
one millionth of a second. There is a com- 
mon belief that the unaided eye can tell the 
direction of a lightning flash. To most 
persons the discharges appear to go from 
the clouds to the earth. I was interested 


lately in testing the supposed ability of dif- 
ferent individuals to decide upon the direc- 
tion of electrical discharges, for I have had 
constructed an apparatus which was capa- 
ble of producing powerful sparks, the char- 
acter of which was constant. 
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number of trials gave no definite direction; 
the impression of direction of lightning is 
evidently psychological. It is true that the 
globular electrical discharge which can be 
produced in rarified media, or by peculiar 
conditions of the electrical current, has a 
slow movement which can be detected by 
the eye; but this is not the ordinary 
lightning flash. 

I have said that a lightning flash prefers 
to oscillate through an air path of great ap- 
parent resistance to taking a good metallic 
conductor. It is a curiousfact that as soon 
as the initial resistance of the air is broken 
down, the air path offers extremely little 
resistance; and furthermore a path a foot 
in length indicates very little more resist- 
ance than one an inch in length. A 
lightning discharge a mile long does not 
probably encounter more resistance while 
it oscillates than one a few feet in length. 
The initial resistance is due perhaps to the 
ether of space; and when what we call the 
ether is broken down the lightning has a 
free path. This initial resistance is some- 
times called, in the case where sparks jump 
from one metallic terminal to another, the 
polarization of the terminals. If we con- 
sider it the resistance of the ether we can 
conceive the reason for the choice of path 
of lightning. It finds it easier to break 
down the ether on the air path than to es- 
tablish whirls or lines of force in the ether 
along a metallic path which, however, is a 
good conductor for ordinary steady 
currents. ‘ 

If lightning, for instance, should strike a 
telegraph wire it often prefers to jump toa 
neighboring parallel telegraph wire rather 
than to follow the first wire to the point 
where it is connected to the ground, al- 
though this latter path may be of far less 
resistance than the path it takes through 
the air. If a lightning-rod should form a V- 
shaped loop, the branches of the latter be- 
ing of considerable extent, the discharge 
will often not follow these branches, but 
will jump across the opening of the V, thus 
cutting the loop out of its path. It can 
oscillate quicker over the air space than if 
it took the good conductor. We have 

















learned since the time of Franklin that 
lightning-rods on high points do not neces- 
sarily protect lower-lying points near them ; 
a man may be struck while walking on the 
street near a church spire, for instance, 
and we know that complete protection from 
lightning can only be obtained by getting 
inside a large cage made of metal. The 
men below deck on an iron-clad are prob- 
ably in no danger of being struck by light- 
ning. 

Are we, then, ready to proclaim that 
Franklin was entirely mistaken in his belief 
in the efficiency of lightning-rods? I do 
not think so. In certain cases lightning- 
rods, although they may not entirely protect 
a building, may preserve it from being 
seriously damaged. The Jefferson Physical 
Laboratory of Harvard University is pro- 
tected in the following manner: Each of 
the chimneys is provided with rods which 
are connected with conductors running 
along the eaves; from the corners of the 
roof, conductors are led to the ground and 
are connected under ground with a conduc- 
tor which entirely surrounds the building 
and which is connected to a permanent 
water supply at least ten feet below the sur- 
face of the ground. Iron pipes are driven 
to reach this water supply. This is as near 
an approach to a cage as circumstances 
would permit. A trolly-car has a lightning- 
rod in its trolly, which is connected through 
its motor with the rails and the ground. It 
is not beyond possibility, however, that a dis- 
charge descending the trolly arm should 
refuse to go through the motor and should 
seek a quicker oscillating path through the 
car. This is not likely to happen often, 
for the network of the trolly wire and the 
telegraph lines of a town or city, together 
with the electric light wires, separate and 
divert into many channels the electrical dis- 
turbance. The great increase of wires in 
our cities serves to protect from great 
damage by lightning; for many paths are 
offered to the discharges, which are thus 
broken up into more or less harmless sparks. 

Another curious result of the oscillatory 
nature of ordinary lightning which was un- 
known to Franklin is the phenomenon of 
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electrical resonance, which forms the basis 
of recent attempts to telegraph through the 
air without wires. Whenever a discharge of 
lightning occurs, there are some combina- 
tions of conductors or wires on which an 
electrical charge oscillates in the same 
time as the lightning discharge. Minute 
sparks can be drawn from such conductors; 
sparks sufficient under proper conditions 
to produce fires in inflammable material. 
Signals can be sent through the air without 
wires several miles, by producing an oscillat- 
ing electric spark like a minute discharge of 
lightning, and arranging at the receiving 
station a resonating circuit; that is, a wire 
of suitable length and surface, along which 
an electrical charge can be produced by 
the action at a distance of the oscillating 
discharge. Inthecase of a thunder-storm we 
are apt to think that all the activity is in the 
upper air, whereas each discharge of light- 
ning is responded to by pulsations over the 
area of the earth beneath the storm. 

Franklin believed that the electrical ac- 
tivity of a thunder-storm was entirely con- 
fined to the clouds. It is probable that 
our knowledge of the disturbances that take 
place on the earth due to the electrical 
charges in the clouds is still in its infancy. 
The earth appears to have a permanent 
charge of electricity and the fluctuations 
of this charge at any locality produce cor- 
responding changes even at remote points. 
It is thought by some investigators that we 
may be able to signal to China by disturbing 
the electrical charge of the earth in Amer- 
ica. It is certain that we know less of 
electrostatics, a subject which deals with 
the behavior of electrical charges, than we 
do of electromagnetism, a subject which has 
been greatly developed by the discovery of 
the voltaic cell and the invention of the 
telegraph, the telephone, and the dynamo 
machine. 

In Franklin’s mind, clouds held in their 
depths the electrical charges which com- 
bined to form the lightning flash. It is 
now known that the clear sky a few hun- 
dred feet above the ground is often strongly 
charged with electricity. This has been 
proved by flying kites which are held by 
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wires ; the wires are connected to electrical 
instruments which detect electrical charges, 
and high peaks among the Rocky Mountains 
are often so highly electrified that sparks 
can be drawn from the pointed rocks even 


in clear weather. We are obliged to con- 
fess, however, that we know very little more 
about the cause of thunder-storms than 
Franklin did. Some suppose that the light- 
ning is produced by the evaporation of 
water; but no one has yet shown that the 
evaporation of water produces an electrical 
charge. Others believe that the charge in 
the thunder clouds is produced by the 
friction of aqueous particles in the whirl- 
ing of cloud masses against each other. 
Faraday showed that jets of steam became 
electrified on issuing from narrow orifices ; 
this electrification was due to the friction of 
the particles of vapor against the walls of 
the orifices. Although we know little more 
than Franklin did in regard to the cause of 
the high electrical condition of the clouds 
which constitute a thunder-storm, we are in- 
creasing our statistical knowledge of the 
paths of these storms and of the localities 
which are most often visited by ‘hem. 

The two most remarkable advances, how- 
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ever, in our knowledge of lightning, have 
come during the past fifty years. In Frank- 
lin’s mind lightning was a wonderful mani- 
festation of nature’s powers unrelated to any- 
thing else. It is true that he speculated 
upon subtle essences and hidden fires and 
a mysterious fluid, but he did not connect 
the phenomenon with the light and heat of 
the sun, he did not know that electric 
sparks could be produced by a chemical 
battery, or by the rapid revolution of a 
copper wire near the pole of a magnet, as in 
the case of the dynamo machine. When 
Benjamin Franklin had finished his experi- 
ments in electricity and was resting from 
his labors, a young lad, Benjamin Thomp- 
son, born in Woburn, Mass., was making ex- 
periments also in electricity and in heat. To 
Benjamin Thompson, who became Count 
Rumford, we are indebted for the greatest 
extension of our knowledge of lightning and 
its relations to the phenomena of light and 
heat, for he disproved the doctrine of caloric 
and the mysterious fires which were supposed 
to be the cause of manifestations of energy, 
and by his proof of the mechanical origin of 
heat laid the foundation of the great concep- 
tion of the conservation of energy. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE MOONSHINERS. 


BY EMIL O. 


HREE hours’ ride takes one from the 
heart of busy civilization to a certain 
moonshine quarter on the slope of 

the Blue Ridge Mountains, where may still 
be found true children of nature and the 
primitive customs of forest dwellers. 
Frequent summer excursions led to a 
pleasant acquaintance with the moonshiners, 
who, despite their irradicable penchant for 
“blind tigers,” or stills, are quite peaceable 
folk—kindly inclined toward travelers and 
strangers— revenue officers always excepted. 
At first meeting they are reserved almost 
to childish shyness, but may be easily won 
to friendly conversation on familiar topics 
of local interest, and are ever willing to 
pilot tourists about unaccustomed byways. 


PETERSON. 


The moonshiner is a sturdy, rugged fel- 
low, for the most part, with no pretensions 
to good looks, but frank and wholesome in 
appearance withal. The distinctive type is 
a rather sandy blond, not rarely combined 
with dark or black eyes, bespeaking a fusion 
of southern blood. He speaks the dialect 
of his forefathers, which is a compound of 
the creole vernacular and broad Saxon 
modified to suit his primitive needs. The 
necessity of personal research does not ap- 
pear to the moonshiner, but since the gov- 
ernment has decreed that all children shall 
attend school for a prescribed season out of 
each year, under penalty of a considerable 
fine, he has, perforce, learned somewhat 
concerning cosmopolitan customs, and also 














that the world’s population is rather greater 
than he suspected. Formerly his knowl- 
edge of ‘“furrin parts’’ was limited to the 
inference drawn from local preachers’ lugu- 
brious statements of the benighted heathen 
of some unknowable quarter of the globe; 
for the moonshiner is a church-goer, and 
his simple faith is not shaken by the specu- 
lations of our twentieth century scientists 
and philosophers. 

Well-to-do-mountaineers make semi-an- 
nual excursions to valley towns in company 
with their sons, ostensibly to exchange farm 
produce in the markets for value in house- 
hold necessities, but in reality to dispose of 
their “mountain dew.”” And thus the male 
population learn somewhat from association 
with worldly folk, and their scope of ob- 
servation becomes sensibly broadened, but 
not sufficiently to admit of personal applica- 
tion in their daily walks of life. 

Unfortunately the “blind tiger,” as the 
illicit whisky trade is called, has at present 
a much wider range of territory than would 
be supposed in view of the strenuous vigi- 
lance of the law. Before the liquor law was 
passed in the state, license could be pro- 
cured at a nominal cost to distill on a man’s 
premises all the year round. Fifty cents 
was then considered a fair price per gallon. 
The liquor found a ready market, in valley 
towns principally. But now, by diminution 
of quantity, and also by comparison of 
cheap labor, the law has made the traffic 


the most lucrative business known to 
mountaineers. The average farmer’s time 


is worth at the outside seventy-five cents a 
day, most commonly fifty; a man may hire 
himself and mule to a neighbor, in stress of 
crop-making, for ten cents an hour, which 
nets him $1.40 from sun-up to sunset—the 
prescribed laborer’s day; whereas, by 
adopting a “blind tiger,”’ he can double and 
triple his income many times during the 
season, if he can successfully elude the vig- 
ilance of the law. 

The manner of distilling is uniform. The 
corn is converted into meal, which is put 
into tubs, moistened, and allowed to fer- 
ment thoroughly, this usually requiring four 
days; when sufficiently effervescent it is 
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put through a boiling process and drained 
off through a worm coiled in a barrel, open 
at both ends to allow a continuous flow of 
cold water. It may be readily seen that the 
profits are considerable. A gallon sells at 
from $2.50 to $4, according to age and 
flavor. Deducting from this the cost of 
corn and transportation, incidentals and la- 
borers’ pay, we still have a margin of $2 
net profit. 

The business may be carried on for years 
without detection. The stills are so well 
hidden as to be rarely found except by acci- 
dent or direct information. If built overa 
small stream one may sometimes be traced 
by a sediment of corn-meal in the creek 
bed, but there is comparatively little danger 
from this source, as the topography of the 
country is such that little rain streams run 
precipitately down from the steep inclines 
to the water bed, depositing loads upon 
loads of sand and gravel on their way to the 
rivers. 

Usually a whisky plant is owned jointly 
by two or three farmers, though it is not un- 
common for one man to carry on a small 
but thriving business. Lately a still was 
discovered under a _ dwelling-house in 
Gainesville, where it had in all probability 
been under way for some time. The smoke 
of the furnace escaped through the chimney 
and the refuse was consumed by a couple 
of hogs. The owner had not taken into 
consideration the influence of approaching 
hot weather, which so fermented the drain- 
ings in the pigs’ trough as to lead to 
detection. 

As the revenue men put an alluring price 
on authentic information concerning illicit 
plants, a co-worker frequently takes revenge 
for some insult or slight by betraying his 
accomplices. He receives his pay without 
question as to his own share in the matter. 
But it is a vain thing for him to imagine that 
he shall escape the vengeance of his vic- 
tims; sooner or later retribution is dealt to 
the full—if not by the injured man, by his 
friends or some member of the family. 

The officers, having been apprised of the 
whereabouts of the still, lurk about the 
place under safe cover, and at a propi- 
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tious time surprise the gang, take the men 
prisoners, totally destroy all the working 
apparatus, and confiscate the live stock that 
may be found on the premises. These 
raids are the darkest side of moonshine life, 
apart from the inevitable transgression of 
the law, for they are never accomplished 
without bloodshed or evendeath. The men 
are always prepared for the emergency with 
weapons of warfare, and when surrounded 
they fight with the courage of desperation, 
knowing that not only are their lives at 
stake, but the means of their families’ sup- 
port as well. Inthe worst event the reve- 
nue men are charged to shoot down the 
rebellious lawbreakers, which, unhappily, is 
often necessary before bringing them to 
subjection. The law puts a penalty of 
three months’ imprisonment on the first of- 
fense ; for the second, six months, and two 
years for the third. If after that a manstill 
retains his taste for the business he must 
use great caution to evade the law, for if 
apprehended again he may be most se- 
verely dealt with. This being a state 
offense, the grand jury of the county in 
which the offense was committed may take 
the matter in hand upon the release of the 
prisoner and levy on his personal property, 
in case he is a land owner, in proportion to 
the magnitude of his offense. 

I have in mind a recent case of a man 
who kept two stills in operation alternately ; 
the one in Hall County, the other within 
the precincts of an adjoining county. When 
he suspected revenue inspection at the one, 
he simply left it and renewed operations at 
the other. So well did he succeed that he 
enlarged the working capacity of his plant 
to three hundred gallons of liquor per day, 
and was rapidly accumulating a small for- 
tune. He was apprehended and sent to 
jail for six months in consideration of the 
magnitude of the operation, and the still 
was totally destroyed, together with consid- 
erable value in raw whisky. On the ex- 
piration of the state penalty his case was 
put into the county court, and the sum of 
his indebtedness to the county took every 
dollar of his savings. Nowise daunted, he 
sold a strip of land to pay for a load of 
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corn, and put into operation his remaining 
still, with uninterrupted success for the 
space of three months. At the end of that 
time he was again surprised by the officers of 
the Jaw, and after a year’s imprisonment was 
fined so heavily by the county jury that he 
came off a pauper, with his taste for liquor 
traffic effectually blunted. 

In spite of the government’s strenuous 
precaution to prevent the sale of whisky, it 
is constantly being vended about the coun- 
try in retail quantities. Wagon-loads are 
carried down from the mountains under a 
decoy cover of fruit, preferably apples, the 
strong, cidery scent of which effectually dis- 
guises the odor of the liquor. Commerce 
is carried on in towns in the very shadow 
of the constable, and but for the unwary 
purchasers who sometimes sample it on the 
spot the clue could not be obtained save by 
a systematic search of every wagon. Upon 
discovery, the vender’s team is confiscated 
and he himself is put under arrest and fined 
heavily, as the jury may see fit. Meantime 
he undergoes a searching examination as to 
his manner of life, occupation, and local 
character, and if he is suspected of affilia- 
tion with an illicit distillery the law deals 
with him in a way that he is not likely to 
forget. 

When a man wishes to buy liquor for sale 
or private use, he makes arrangement, by 
proxy, to have the stipulated quantity put 
at his disposal at a certain place in the 
wood ; he invariably deposits the payment 
agreed upon in the same mysterious man- 
ner, preferably under a stone or in a hollow 
stump. By this ingenious device he is 
enabled successfully to circumvent the jury’s 
cross-questioning, if apprehended by the 
law, and to plead ignorant of the seller’s 
name or whereabouts. 

Judging from present indications, the time 
is yet far distant when the backbone of the 
“blind tiger” will be broken, for the 
mountain passes and gorges afford ample 
opportunity for its effectual concealment, 
and popular taste runs strongly in favor of 
its maintenance. 

The mountaineer can “live without 
poetry, music, and art,” and even without 














cooks, but he cannot live without “ baccy”’ 
and “mountain dew.” His predilection for 
strong drink is in nowise detrimental to his 
social status in the community. True, the 
clergy advise against it, and have effecteda 
certain restriction of its use; for instance, 
it is a point of honor to abstain from liquor 
on Sundays and during the term of protrac- 
ted meetings, or other times of church 
interest. 

Last summer three young mountaineers, 
sons of hospitable friends of my summer 
jaunts, visited my home in the valley on 
their way southward. They had never be- 
fore seen a train or any of the appurte- 
nances of comfortable travel. They were 
deeply interested in the equipments of my 
workshop, especially the typewriter, which 
they believed to be a complete printing- 
machine, and inquired blandly whether I 
sold the sheets of manuscript in the streets 
of the neighboring town, as they had once 
observed in the case of a circus agent, who 
went about distributing circulars from house 
to house. They made the most of their 
visit by diligent inquiries as to the use of 
all unfamiliar objects. Yet, with all their 
simplicity and ignorance of the world’s gait, 
their behavior was gentle and courteous 
beyond belief ; and their quaint expressions 
and homely tales of mountain life would 
have delighted the heart of a philologist. 

The lives of mountain women are nar- 
rowed to a pitiful compass of toil and do- 
mestic sacrifice. They are often very pretty 
in extreme youth, with a gentleness of ex- 
pression and an inherent dignity wholly in- 
explicable except on the grounds of ances- 
tral reflection; for it is certain that some of 
them have an infusion of good old blood. 
Their outdoor life gives them a peculiar 
softness and brilliance of coloring which, 
with the subtle charms of youth, lends 
beauty to even the plainest face; but un- 
fortunately hard work soon does away with 
any beauty they may possess, and they age 
long before their years would warrant. 

They marry very young, and then the 
real hardships of life begin, for until that 
time their mothers shield them from the 
heaviest burdens. When a moonshiner 
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marries he takes his bride home to his 
father’s house, while he puts up a shack 
near by, with perhaps two rooms, and they 
begin to work the ground around it. The 
little bride follows the plow with her hoe 
all through the long hot spring and sum- 
mer, with cheerful patience and resignation. 
Even when the children come she does not 
shirk the work, but takes them with her, 
and the first little toddler is taught to watch 
over the helpless infant lying in the shadow 
of a wide-spreading tree at the edge of the 
clearing. 

So the years pass in unremitting toil until 
the children are big enough to take her 
place, and all her efforts have brought only 
the simple necessities of life. But mean- 
while, under favorable circumstances and 
with the outcome of the still business, the 
husband adds, year by year, to his dwell- 
ing; first a shed-room, then a porch and 
outside kitchen, and so on till the house 
looks like a group of little boxes pushed 
tightly together. 

Sometimes an ambitious young man mar- 
ries a valley girl, and her advent among the 
people works a gradual change, or, if she is 
of flexible grain, she becomes identical with 
her surroundings. 

The one festival of the year must not be 
overlooked. It is the season of camp- 
meeting, which is held in various localities 
from the middle of August until October. 
Every well-to-do householder owns a tent 
at one or more camp grounds. It must be 
a very strange course of events to prevent 
an attendance on at least one of these so- 
cial functions during a season. 

A day or so before services begin the 
tent-holder clears his domicile from snakes, 
lizards, and other inhabitants that may have 
established themselves there in the interval. 
Next he puts in load after load of house- 
furnishings and provisions, according to his 
ability. The family purse has already been 
drained for outlay of feminine apparel—for 
before her marriage every girl aspires to 
personal adornment, and her “cotton 
worsteds” and light prints are fashioned 
with modifications of the prevailing styles, 
from the scope of her limited observation. 
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The first trumpet sounds for service at 
“early candle-light ” on the evening of the 
first day. Camp-fires are lighted on tables 
ranging round the great open arbor where 
the congregation gathers to worship. After 
that services are held four times a day for 
four or five days as the case may demand. 

It is jubilee week to the work-worn 
women whose lives are bound by the un- 
changing routine of daily drudgery. Here 
they meet the friends of girlhood and all 
the kinsfolk whom distance and duty pre- 
vent them from seeing at other times. 
They exchange visits with a delightful free- 
dom impossible in their own homes, and 
learn all the news of the neighborhood for 
miles around. 

To the young people camp-meeting is a 
source of many important issues, resulting 
in betrothals and marriages on the one 
hand and bitter disappointments or heart- 
aches on the other, according to what fate 
may bestow upon them. 


SE IN THE PRICE OF BREAD. 


The Christmas program varies according 
to the social status of the community, but in 
all cases it is arranged for the sole benefit 


of the young folks. It is a time-honored 
custom for the young men to start out with 
a two-horse wagon, gather up all the girls 
within a prescribed circle, and repair to a 
convenient farmhouse for a frolic every 
night in the holiday week. The amuse- 
ments invariably take the form of a dance— 
a set of cotillion exercises most properly 
called “twistification,” and I regret to say 
that “mountain dew” plays a very promi- 
nent part in their entertainments, resulting, 
as may be supposed, in a general rumpus. 

But for all that the moonshiners are not 
the bloodthirsty outlaws fiction would have 
us believe. Many good things may be said 
of them, as a class, and in all phases of 
their lives may be observed the sterling 
grace of generous hospitality, irrespective of 
race or creed—with one exception—revenue 
officers. 


THE RISE IN THE PRICE OF BREAD. 


BY MAGGIORINO FERRARIS. 


TRANSLATED FOR ‘‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN”’ 


HE unfavorable reports of the wheat 
TT crop in Europe and the visible de- 

crease in the consignments of this 
grain on both sides of the ocean have re- 
cently produced a notable rise in the price 
of wheat and of bread. As is usual in sim- 
ilar circumstances, loud cries are being 
raised by millions of families who see their 
necessary domestic economy greatly inter- 
fered with. The complainings are acuter 
in the larger cities, where the families do 
not make their own bread but buy it ata 
baker’s. To the present high price is added 
the fear of another rise in the near future, 
at a time when the sufferings of the various 
social classes in Italy are still so general 
on account of the decrease in profits, the 
lack of work, and the smallness of wages. 
More and more urgent, therefore, are the 
demands for relief to be given by the state 
or municipal authorities, which surely neither 
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can nor ought to remain indifferent to a 
question of so much influence in the wel- 
fare of the people. 

Let us, therefore, calmly examine the 
problem and study its practical solution, 
following in the tracks of an excellent work 
recently published by Count Augusto Poggi, 
under the auspices of the “Society of Eco- 
nomic Welfare at Rome.” 

The price of bread, especially in dense 
communities, depends on the following 
elements: the commercial value of wheat, 
the duty on the same on its admission to 
the country; the cost of grinding, or the 
difference between the price of the grain 
and that of the flour; the municipal tax on 
flour, bread, and cake; and the expense of 
making and selling the bread. 

It is unnecessary to recall that the com- 
mercial value of wheat, especially in years 
of failing crops, is no longer determined by 














the internal production of each country, 
but by the sum total of the conditions of 
all the markets of the world. It is in such 
years that the import duty tends to react in all 
its force on the price of grain and flour. To 
the prices quoted at the great ports of entry 
of Italy it is therefore necessary to add the 
duty at the present rate of $1.50 per quintal 
in gold, and then the exchange on gold, 
which in round numbers may be counted 
at five per cent. (A quintal equals 220.46 
pounds avoirdupois. ) 

The cost of grinding the cereals, since 
the great progress in modern industry, is 
being constantly restricted within narrower 
limits. Leaving aside the country mills, 
the grinding of the grain tends to be con- 
centrated in two different types of mills 
by a perfect system: the great establish- 
ment capable of producing more than five 
hundred quintals per day, and the small 
operator with a production of about one 
hundred quintals. The last word has not 
yet been said as to whether the large or the 
small type of mill is the more economical, 
although both belong to the category of the 
great modern industries. 

Whoever studies to-day the question of 
bread in Italy must take as his point of 
departure the local price of flour, particu- 
larly the price of the second quality, marked 
“B” in the different lists, as this is the 
grade everywhere used for making white 
bread. The lists of the principal merchants 
indicate to-day these prices with the same 
regularity and precision as the quotations 
of the stock exchange. 

Another fact which may have grave con- 
sequences is being pointed out in the flour 
trade. It isthe tendency of the larger mills 
of each locality to agree together on the 
price of grain and flour. The three enor- 
mous mills of Rome which once carried on 
such lively competition with one another, 
to the great benefit of the producers of 
grain and of the consumers of bread, are 
to-day combined into a single company, 
which at certain times has a real monopoly 
in the handling of grain and flour. The 


tendency is equally injurious to the pro- 
ducers of wheat and to the consumers of 
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bread in the cities. City and country are 
equally interested in resisting it. 

The limits within which this monopoly 
may actually make its action felt are es- 
sentially circumscribed by the railroad and 
navigation tariffs and by the custom-house 
duties on flour. Grain and flour are mer- 
chandise that is not able to travel very far 
under the present railroad tariffs. The 
lowering of these to even a small degree 
would of itself establish a competition in 
each locality between the different mills 
in the buying of wheat and the selling of 
flour. 

Another element which may be a cause 
of dear bread is the national tariff on flour 
coming from abroad, when this does not 
exactly correspond with the tariff on wheat. 
To-day foreign flours pay $2.40 per quintal 
on the frontier, and statistics tell us that 
their importation is almost nothing, hardly 
amounting to an average of ten thousand 
quintals annually during recent years. This 
means that home production has a monop- 
oly of the national market. And this may 
be the result of the disproportion between 
the tariff on wheat and that on flour. 

It is generally claimed that one hundred 
and twenty pounds of wheat yield one hun- 
dred pounds of flour. With the tariff on 
wheat at $1.50 per quintal, that on flour 
ought to be $1.80 per quintal. It is neces- 
sary that only a slight margin of protection 
be allowed to the millers of the country, 
because those in the interior are already 
protected by the cost of transportation of 
foreign flour. It would seem just that, the 
present duty on wheat being granted, the 
duty on flour should not exceed $2 per 
quintal, especially on account of the ten- 
dency of the larger mills to combine. 

The large cities, moreover, impose a con- 
sumers’ tax on flour, which varies from 
forty cents to $1.40 per quintal. This 
causes a corresponding increase of from one 
quarter of a cent to three quarters of a cent 
per pound in the price of bread. This is 
one of the worst possible taxes, because, 
falling upon the consumption of an absolute 
necessity, it bears heavily upon the com- 
mon people. The cost of bread represents 
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a much larger percentage of the income of 
a laborer’s family than of that of a wealthy 
family. The municipal consumers’ tax pos- 
sesses in itself none of the mitigating quali- 
ties of the national tariff. The latter has 
an economical and fiscal scope, while the 
former has an exclusively fiscal function. 
Therefore this tax assumes a character of 
real injustice in those communities of the 
South and of Sicily in which it is very high. 

The cost of manufacturing bread varies 
perceptibly from place to place, and accord- 
ing to the different forms and qualities of 
the bread. Small loaves cost more than 
large ones. At Paris the cost is estimated 
at $2.45 for every quintal of flour used; 
at Rome, Poggi fixes the cost at $2 for the 
same amount. In the abstract it would -ap- 
pear that an increase in the number of 
bakeries ought to establish a competition 
that would decrease the price of manufac- 
ture and benefit the consumer. In reality 
the contrary often happens. On account of 
the excessive number of bakeries it is im- 
possible to utilize all their capacity of pro- 
duction. The general expenses are divided 
among a smaller number of pounds of bread 
and increase the cost of each. 

In many cases the expense of retailing is 
remarkable, as the commissions granted to 
the dealers vary from ten to fourteen per 
cent. 

The “ Cooperative Union of Employees at 
Rome,” which manufactures from three to 
five thousand pounds of bread per day, 
according to the season, presents the fol- 
lowing data: price of flour inside of the 
city, grade B, $7.90 per quintal; consu- 
mers’ tax, seventy cents; price of bread, 
first quality, four cents per pound, second 
quality, three and one half cents per pound. 
A quintal of flour makes an average of two 
hundred and sixty-five pounds of bread. 
If the price of flour, therefore, should con- 
tinue to increase, it would be difficult to 
avoid another rise in the price of bread. 

These experimental data, drawn from a 
long practical experience, lead to two results. 
In the first place, they give us trustworthy 
elements with which to put an end to 
academic discussions about the price of 
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bread, which often end in empty declama- 
tions against the bakers or against the local 


authorities, Every citizen may calculate 
the fair price of bread in his own commu- 
nity. It is only necessary to add together 
the local price of flour, the consumers’ tax, 
and the cost of labor, then divide this sum 
by the number of pounds of bread obtained 
from a quintal of flour. 

The practical data just set forth lead us 
at once to point out the means likely to 
make the price of bread go down. 

The elements in the cost of bread are of 
two kinds: commercial elements, as the 
price of the wheat, the cost of grinding, and 
the cost of manufacture; artificial elements, 
as the national tariff and the consumers’ tax. 

The state and the communities cannot 
exert a great influence on the commercial 
elements in the cost of bread. These are 
the result of a complex of circumstances 
upon which the action of public authority 
must be slow and of small moment. 

The state may facilitate the loading and 
unloading of grain at the seaports; it may 
above all enliven the trade in native grain 
by planting storehouses or elevators at the 
railroad stations of the grain-producing belts. 
Worthy of study is the example furnished 
us recently by the Prussian government, 
which, in accordance with proper laws, re- 
quires its parliament to vote the funds neces- 
sary for the construction of granaries at cer- 
tain railroad stations. These are institutions 
that are useful both to the farmers and to the 
consumers, and by means of certificates of 
deposit greatly help rural credit and the 
trade in cereals. 

More immediate effects would be derived 
in Italy from a reduction in the charges for 
transportation of grain and flour by rail- 
road. Such a provision is absolutely de- 
manded of the government in order to free 
the capital of the country from the combi- 
nation of the great mills of Rome, which is 
injurious at once to the producers and to the 
consumers. Let the railroad companies 
adopt two series of more moderate special 
tariffs, the one for transporting grain from 
the country around Rome to the mills of 
Naples and central Italy, the other for car- 




















rying flour to Rome from the mills of other 
regions, in order to check the monopoly of 
the company of millers at Rome. Let us 
recommend this vital and permanent inter- 
est of the population of Rome to the daily 
press of the capital, which is so justiy con- 
cerning itself about the high price of bread. 

Of the artificial elements in the price of 
bread, namely the national tariff and the 
consumers’ tax, the action may be modi- 
fied from day to day by public authority, 
either national or communal. A tariff of 
$1.50 per quintal on wheat is excessive, 
considering the high prices of to-day, as it 
would have been in 1892-93; on the other 
hand it is insufficient in a period of great 
abundance throughout the world, as is 
proved by the quotations of 1894-96, which 
show almost continually in our internal 
markets prices ranging downward from $4 
per quintal. Such prices in our present ag- 
ricultural conditions in Italy are inadequate. 

A long and careful examination of the 
problem has convinced me that for our fixed 
tariff of $1.50 per quintal we should substi- 
tute a variable tariff, to be regulated, not by 
the price of the grain, but by the price of 
flour. I should think it would be practi- 
cable to take as a basis the price $7 per 
quintal for flour of grade B at the mill. 
This would correspond for the farmer to a 
price of about $4.80 per quintal of grain de- 
livered. The tariff ought to be regulated 
by royal decree at fixed periods, for ex- 
ample at the end of every three months, 
and with a liberal allowance. This would 
eliminate in practice the uncertainties that 
the movable scale would produce in the 
trade in cereals. 

As long as the tariff on grain is a neces- 
sity, the proposed system would be equally 
just for both the farmer and the consumer, 
and would furnish good protection to the 
finances in the years of abundant harvest 
which will not be slow in coming. If such 
a tariff ségime had been already in operation, 
it would have prevented the recent rise in 
price of flour and bread which is creating so 
much discontent in the country, and would 
have given to the people a safe guarantee 
against other dreaded rises in the price. In 
F—Nov. 
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their turn the finances of the country would 
have their benefitfrom more stable and per- 
haps greater revenues. In the good years, 
which are the more numerous, a higher 
tariff is demanded; in the bad years com- 
pensation is made by greater importations. 

A modest but good proposal is that which 
Signor Poggi offers to the Italian commu- 
nities, following the example of the munici- 
pality of Paris, which proceeds every two 
weeks to an official valuation of the price of 
bread. The basis is as follows: to the cur- 
rent fluctuating price of flour per quintal 
within the city is added the fixed sum of 
$2.45, which represents the expenses of 
making bread, of selling it, and the industrial 
profit of the Parisian baker. This sum is 
divided by 286, on the estimate that one 
quintal of flour yields that many pounds of 
Paris bread of large form. 

On this point M. Edmond Théry, director 
of the Economiste Européen, writes that or- 
dinary bread of the first quality is generally 
sold at the average price fixed by the munic- 
ipal administration. Sometimes, however, a 
few bakers sell it for a little lower price. 

The idea is simple, plain, and practical. 
Let the Italian municipalities which intend 
to do something useful and immediate, 
adopt it. They have only to determine, once 
for all, two local data: the cost of making 
bread and the average return from one quin- 
tal of flour, according to the form of the 
bread in use. This practical and simple 
provision would probably be gratifying to 
the better class of bakers themselves, who 
would not see themselves the object of con- 
tinual attack, often so unjustifiable. 

The price of bread is a problem of the 
highest importance to a country; it is a 
question of hygiene, of morality, and of so- 
cial peace. The state and the cities cannot 
be entirely without interest init. It is only 
necessary to remember that the national 
tariff and the municipal tax alone make 
bread dearer by one cent or more per 
pound, according to the locality. When 
bread rises in price, the people have a right 
to turn to the national government or to the 
communal government, because it is the 
taxes which greatly aggravate the condition 
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of the consumers. The recent increase in 
the price of bread has awakened an active 
discontent in the country. But the great 
mass of the people like to grumble, at the 
same time remaining inactive and resigned, 
and consenting to wait for the public au- 
thorities to do something. If, however, the 
price of wheat, and therefore of flour and 
bread, should continue to rise, it would be 
absolutely necessary to make some decisive 
and immediate provision. 

The action of the tariff provision already 
mentioned in this paper can be rendered 
more intense bya complex of other meas- 
ures, useful in themselves, but not able alone 
to act appreciably on the price of bread. 
These are the introduction of special rail- 
road tariffs for grain and flour, in order to 
check the local monopoly of great mills, es- 
pecially at Rome; the official valuation of 
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the price of bread in each city, by the mu- 
nicipal authority, as at Paris; the planting of 
cooperative mills ; the establishing of strong 
cooperative companies of consumers; with 
the management of the bakeries; and finally 
the subscribing by the great masses of the 
public to the cooperative food companies 
that have been prospering for years in Turin, 
Milan, Rome, and elsewhere. The whole 
of these measures would no doubt have a 
perceptible effect on the price of bread, 
while any of them alone is insufficient. 

The considerations here set forth are not 
counseled by a theoretical study of the ques- 
tion, but by a practical experience gained 
in the management of the great Coopera- 
tive Society of Employees at Rome and 
from accurate investigations made with my 
colleagues of the Society of Economic Wel- | 
fare at Rome. 


THE JAPANESE ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


BY JOHN E. BENNETT. 


T is estimated that there are at the pres- 
ent time resident within the United 
States about 15,000 subjects of Japan. 

Owing to the greater contiguity of the sea- 
board of the Pacific to that of the Island 
Empire, nearly all of these are upon the 
Pacific coast. A few filter through the 
states of the Rockies and _ finally 
settle upon the Atlantic side, but they are 
isolated individuals, impelled thither by the 
higher phases of trade or pursuing more 
exalted branches of learning, and they do 
not present types or carry among the peo- 
ple of their locations the conditions of the 
presence of a Japanese population existing 
side by side with the civilization of the Cau- 
casian race. These conditions can only 
be studied in those parts of the United 
States where this quality of oriental life 
appears as a sort of avulsion from the body 
of its nation; where it presents the charac- 
ter of a concretion of its commonality de- 
posited in a mass among the inhabitants of 
the country and struggling for assimilation 
there, and nowhere within the United States 


east 





does this status abide except within the 
states of the Pacific coast. 

The advent of the Japanese here long 
postdates that of the Chinese. California 
became conscious of their presence in the 
early eighties; but their immigration was 
during all that decade very gradual and 
desultory, so that in 1890 their number upon 
the entire coast was computed at but 1,225. 
In the two years following, however, the 
accessions as tallied by the immigration in- 
spectors reckoned 2,634, besides large and 
indefinite numbers who came thither by 
way of Victoria overland to the various 
points within the country whither they were 
distributed. In 1893 the inspectors counted 
arrivals of 1,380; in 1894 there were 1,931 ; 
in 1895, 1,150; 1896, 561, and in 1897, 
724, making a total of 9,605, being about 
one half the aggregate, which would thus 
comprise a total accretion to our population 
of about 17,000. Of these it is believed 
that 2,000 have returned to Japan, leaving 
the gross estimate of 15,000 as still respir- 
ing upon American soil. Of these, 5,000 
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are in San Francisco, 5,000 are in various 
other parts of California, and 5,000 are 
scattered through the remaining coast states 
and the country. 

It may be said upon the whole that the 
Japanese immigrants are all male, all young, 
and ali poor. A few young females have 
been imported, but they came for no good 
purpose, and the two Japanese consuls upon 
the coast, one at San Francisco, the other 
at Tacoma, have strenuously and quite suc- 
cessfully operated to check the introduction 
of this class. Their efforts have narrowed 
the numerals which express the total annual 
arrivals of these aliens to some very shal- 
low figures, and the religious societies have 
set upon the moral cleansing of those here, 
and with their homes and missionaries have 
effected such change in their ethical status 
that the bulk of them is no longer obnoxious 
as residents. Very few, indeed, are the 
Japanese in America who have families; 
only, perhaps, a dozen or so in the entire 





state of California, and these do not as- 
semble their habitations in localities, as do 
the Chinese, thereby constituting distinct 
towns or neighborhoods of their own nation- 
ality, but their abodes are sprinkled about 
among those of the whites and do not differ 
from them in exterior or interior appear- 
ance. As forthe japanese ‘ boys,” as they 
are called, they who do not find lodging 
at the missions, or in the abodes of those 
who employ them as domestics, teem in the 
interior spaces of the Japanese boarding- 
houses. 

Of these latter there are five in San Fran- 
cisco, three of which shape their accomo- 
dations to the entertainment of agricultur- 
ists and general travelers, while the other 
two specialize in the particular of sailors. 
Nor do these houses vary in their outer 
profile from those of contiguous structures 
occupied by whites. They are usually large 
buildings once inhabited by wealthy deni- 
zens who built their dwellings upon the 
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outer rim of the business center, but who 
have long since been driven thence by the 
encroachments upon the neighborhood of 
the shops and the degeneration of the dis- 
trict through incursions of all the elements 
of small traffic. 
these pretentious but sadly fassé structures 
will hang the perpendicular sign of the 


Against the door-jambs of 


Japanese boarding-house, bearing its column 
of Asiatic symbols, this alone indicating the 
uses to which the edifice is now devoted. 
Within, the number of those who find shel- 
ter fluctuates with the changing intensity 
of the demand. A host of one of these has 
testified that the capacity of his house was 
fifteen, but on a pinch he could take care of 
forty; there were those who thought they 


remembered instances when his place had 
contained a hundred, and there are Japan- 
ese in Seattle who have retired upon the 
mats of a like hostelry in that city when the 
guests were a multitude of eight hundred. 
The reckoning of each of these is forty 
There 


cents per day for food and lodging. 
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is no register kept except of the names of 
those who are strangers to the proprietor, 
and this roll is not so much a roster for the 
information of the respective guests and the 
public or for regulating the accounts of the 
house as it is a memorandum for the con- 
venience of the proprietor. Most of the 
patrons of a particular house are adventur- 
ers from the certain province of Japan from 
whence came the host. Thus the hotel of 
Maruyama, on Banning Street, is favored 
by the arrivals from Wakayama, and those 
who patronize the establishment of Kishi, 
on O’Farrall Street, hail mostly from Osaka. 
When it occurs, thérefore, that one of these 
falls short in meeting his reckoning, the 
affable host smiles, cackles a few monosyl- 
labic sounds, and reposes his confidence in 
the future and the varied capacities of his 
guests, conscious that the payment is but 
deferred. And so constant are his country- 
men in this respect that one of the Boni- 
faces once stated that he had trusted a 
thousand and had never lost a cent. 
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But those Japanese who 
patronize the boarding- 
houses are the inconsider- 
able minority in the cities. 
By far the larger number 
are employed as household 
servants and in various kin- 
dred hotels and 
restaurants. They are young, 
small, clean, bright, indus- 
trious, polite, good natured. 
They do not smoke opium 
as do the Chinese, and they 
do not drink liquor as do 


lines in 


too many of the laboring 
whites. They have few if 
any vices; on the contrary 
they are generally inspired 
with a desire to possess an 
American education, and 
they have visions of some 
day attaining this and re- 
turning to Japan equipped 
some of the 
higher, more profitable occu- 
This is the 
class which moves from 
Japan to the United States 
to become educated; and I 
estimate that there are about 


to engage in 


pations of life. 


It is 
sectarian mis- 


five thousand of these now in America. 
with this type that the local 
sions are now working such astonishing re- 
sults; for this character of individual is not 
only becoming educated but is becoming 
Christianized. There are in San Francisco 
at the present time seven Japanese missions 
existing under the auspices and patronage 
of the Protestant Church. There is one 
belonging to the Episcopal Church; the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has three, the 
Presbyterian has two, and the Seventh Day 
Adventists have one. 
is a Young Men’s Christian Association 
and a Gospel Society. All of these institu- 
tions are officered by Japanese. An 
American missionary of each sect exercises 
a general supervision over the entire move- 
ment of his denomination, but the assistants 
are all Japanese. The pastors have become 
such through their studies, usually in coast 


Besides these there 
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seminaries, and after a probation spent in 
some mission here they are generally sent 
to Japan to start churches of their faith and 
spread its teachings to the people there. 
Throughout the states of the coast, wher- 
ever there are enough Japanese to comprise 
a small congregation, one or more of these 
have been established. It is 
estimated that there are in all about thirty 
upon the coast. 


missions 


They are at once churches, 
schools, employment bureaus, dormitories, 
and refectories. The schools are con- 
ducted in the afternoons and at night and 
their attendance numbers from a dozen or 
The 


Japanese on arriving in San Francisco may 


twenty up to a hundred or more. 


eschew the boarding-house if he desires, 


and repair at once to the mission. Here 


he will be taken in, a position as servant 
will be procured for him, and he will 
become installed as a member of the home. 
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Pending his obtaining employment he is 
charged fifty cents a day for board, or if he 
wishes to fare on the European plan his 
bed costs him twenty cents and his meals 
ten cents each. His membership dues are 
fifty cents per month. Few of the Japanese 
have had any experience as domestics prior 
to their arrival here, but with a native 
readiness at adapting themselves to new 
conditions, for which the Japanese intelli- 
gence is unexcelled, they promptly drop 
into the ways exacted of them and in a 
short time fill all requirements of their 
positions. Their wages range from fifteen 
to twenty-five dollars per month, with board. 

Installed in a situation, the next aim of 
the Japanese is to learn the English lan- 
guage. The mission school is especially or- 
ganized to teach him this. For one dollar 
per month he attends the school and there 
not only is taught the structure of our lan- 
guage but is drilled in the rudiments of a 
liberal education. From here he graduates 
into the public school and gradually evolves 
into the university and reaches his goal in 
graduation there, attaining to a degree, 
generally in some specialized branch of 
engineering or structural science. 

Thus is the United States, and particu- 
larly California, now educating the younger 
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U. YONE YANAGISAWA. 
The only Japanese lady university student in the United States. 


generation of Japan. 
diplomas 


Already five bear 
the universities of this 
state, three of whom have graduated in 
civil engineering, one in social science, and 
one in zoology. 


from 


At present there are fifteen 
students in the universities, three being at 
Stanford and twelve at the University of 
California. Of these, six are taking the 
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social science course, fitting themselves to 


be teachers in Japan, three are studying 
electrical science, two are taking mechanics, 
and there is one each in the sciences of 
medicine, dentistry, chemistry, and political 
economy. Among those at the University 
of California is a young woman, Miss U. 
Yone Yanagisawa, born in Fujisawa, who 
came to the United States with her parents 
at the age of four and has lived here fifteen 
years. She is tak- 
ing the social 
science course and 
belongs to the class 
of ’98. When she 
completes her 
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Thus the Japanese coolie in quest of 
culture may attain the fulness of his heart’s 
desire in the United States. He cannot do 
so in Japan, for education there is expensive 
and a higher education particularly is the 
portion only of the rich. There is but one 
university within the country and that is at 
Tokyo. The tuition there is high and the 
institution is always overcrowded, so that it 
requires political or other influence to 
secure entrance to 
even a_ wealthy 
student. But aside 
all this the 
Japanese prole- 
tariat is denied a 


from 





studies she will = 


finished education 














from the fact that 





return to Japan, 
where she will seek 
employment as a 
teacher. Mean- 
while her parents, 
always poor, have 
labored steadily 
toward sustaining 
her in her worthy 
confidently 
investing their sur- 
plus earnings in 
the endeavor to 
raise the plane of 
their child above 
their own. 

After completing 
their course in the 
university, many 
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attend school and 
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labor sustain 
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sufficient by 
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support 
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of uninterrupted 
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may do either of 
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of the students 
aspire to take post- 
graduate courses in 
eastern colleges. 
Thus there are those now studying at 
johns Hopkins, at Yale, at Cornell. 
Many of those now at the University of 
California, in addition to their accomplish- 
ment through such studies as they are now 
pursuing, have visions of seeking what 
further polish the educational fields of 
Europe can afford, ultimately returning 
to Japan, heavy with parchments and 
honors, blazing with a sort of halo of erudi- 
tion, ready to illuminate the darkness. 
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employment which’ 
will permit him to 
attend even the 
university and will provide him with his 
board and clothes and yield him a few 
dollars per month besides. 

California is just beginning to realize the 
position she is assuming as instructress of 
the Orient, and clamor has begun to stir in 
those quarters from whence every “catchy ”’ 
proposition is discerned and urged upon the 
public for its decision, backed by those who 
will acquire preferment thereby in event 
that the public should respond. The Jap- 
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anese consuls have asserted themselves 
the guardians of every under-age subject of 
their emperor within their respective dis- 
tricts, and the city attorney of San Fran- 
cisco has given it as his opinion that such 
being the fact the Japanese minors sojourn- 
ing within the city are residents. Being 
residents they are entitled to free attendance 
at the public schools, with the same rights 
and privileges accorded children of Cali- 
fornia. It is pointed out that the Japanese 
are practically non-taxable and that the to- 
tal assessment of their property does not 
average a dollar and fifty cents per head. 
The citizens of California are therefore 
taxing themselves to educate a body of for- 
eigners whose advancement, as they are 
taught to believe, not only is of no interest 
to them but is even a positive detriment, 
since by the rise of Japanese industry and 
commerce Californians may be worsted in 
their own markets. 

‘“‘ At most,” they say, “ the Japanese con- 
fer no favor except upon those for whom 
they labor, while all property bears the 
expense of fitting them with education; 
and since the burden cannot be imposed 
solely upon those who profit through their 
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toil, then let the Japanese laborers be ex 
cluded from entry into the United States as 
are the Chinese. For in order to educate 
themselves they must first find employment, 
and if they are denied entry to seek em- 
ployment we shall be spared the expense 
of their teaching.” 

And this demand that the Japanese la- 
borers shall be excluded has strengthened 
into a movement which has more than once 
knocked at the doors of congressional legis- 
lation and even yet contemplates, in 1900, 
another, and it hopes successful, effort 
there. If it shall succeed and secure the 
extension of the operation of the same laws 
against the Japanese that now obtain in the 
instance of the Chinese, without doubt the 
education of Japanese will practically cease 
in California, and the great light by which 
a lately barbarous people are largely finding 
their way to a higher plane of civilization 
will be extinguished. That this will vastly 
decrease the influence of American thought 
and methods in the Orient there is 
question; and there are those who also 
maintain that it will greatly impair the rela- 
tions of trade which now exist between the 
two nations. 
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Members of the Vacaville Methodist Church. 


Rev. M. C. Harris in the center. 
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THANKSGIVING ON HERRING HILL. 


BY JULIA M. TENNEY. 


OOD-BY, Aunt Susan. Take good 
care of yourself and the house, 
and we will be home again on 

Saturday ”—and Mrs. Van Arsdale drew 
her head in at the carriage window, the 
coachman settled his robes about him, and 
the family was off to take Thanksgiving 
dinner at the old homestead ten miles away. 
Aunt Susan stood watching the departing 
vehicle till a corner of the street hid it from 
view ; then, turning quickly to the other serv- 
ants who had assembled to bid the family 
good-by, she began giving her orders in a 
tone of such briskness as would certainly 
have surprised the absent mistress of the 
house, always accustomed to the meekest, 
softest speeches from this mountain of col- 
ored flesh who reigned over her kitchen. 
‘Here, you Jane! Don’ you be er-stand- 
in’ dar gappin’ down de street all day, as’o 
you spec’ all dis here wuk gwine do hisse’f! 
Don’ you know dis ’s Thanksgibin’ day, 
an’ dar ’ll be fifty ob de ladies an’ gemmun 
ob our ’quaintance here to-night for to ’joy 
de supper we-uns got to ’vide? You go 
kill fo’ ob dem good-sized hens—de big 
speckle’ ones what roosts low, whar de rats 
mought er reached ’em if we’s axed about 
‘em. Now min’ you don’ make no mistake 
an’ git massa’s young chickens, ca’se I’s 
lef’ in charge ob dis here place, an’ I ain’ 
gwine ’low de t’ings what de fambly prize 
to be ’sturbed—not if I knows it. Here, 
Patrick Henry, you and George Washington 
come kerry ebry blessed bit ob de furniture, 
’cep’n’ jes’ de table an’ cheers, outen dis 
here dinin’-room, an’ set it in de parlor, an’ 
I’ll lock de do’, so dey’ll be all safe an’ 
soun’. Polly, you come he’p me beat up er 
couple ob cakes an’ some doughnuts—I 
spec’ what wid de chickens dey’|l be our full 
share, er-countin’ de wuk an’ ’sponsibility— 
which ain’ no light matter.” 
G—Nov. 


In a few minutes the whole place was 
astir, for these trusty servants had deter- 
mined to make a grand success of this 
Thanksgiving supper, to be held in their 
absent master’s beautiful large dining-room. 

“Yer see, Polly,” continued Aunt Susan 
in a sanctimonious tone, as she and Polly 
helped themselves liberally to the ingredi- 
ents for their cakes—‘“ yer see how all 
t’ings wuk togeder fur good, jes’ as Elder 
Jones say las’ Sunday night. Dis time las’ 
week prospec’s look moughty black fur dis 
here supper, but now de good Lord’s done 
‘ranged ebryting jes’ right ; de whole fambly 
done gone away, an’ dey done took dat 
meddlin’, tattlin’ ole Mammy wid ’em, an’ my 
key jes’ fit de sto’-room lock, an’ de sun- 
shine ob prosperity is above us!” and 
Aunt Susan wound up with a flourish of the 
cake spoon and a tone that an orator might 
have envied. 

*“Yes’m, dat’s so; you cert’nly is a 
pow’ful argyfier, maw!” said Polly with 
admiration. 

“Oh, we’s all got our share ob talons, as 
Mis’ Van Arsdale call it, an’ I’s conshus I 
ain’ bin lef’ out entirely,”’ replied the modest 
“argyfier.”’ 

“Well if here ain’ Lindy Jackson!” she 
exclaimed in a moment. ‘“ How in de land’s 
name did she git here dis time er day! 
Mis’ Smith’s dat stric’ wid her gals dat dey 
don’ giner’ly git out till decent folks is in 
bed. How’s yer, Miss Lindy? Walk in an’ 
draw a cheer an’ take a seat. Won’ yer 
res’ yer shawl?”’—as a tall dowdy mulatto 
girl with a shawl flung over her head and a 
suspicious looking protuberance under one 
corner of it made her appearance at the 
kitchen door. 

*T’s fairly well, Mis’ Washington. How 
yer fin’ yerse’f? Howdy, Polly. I ain’ got 
er minit ter stay! I jes’ run down wid dis 
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here pie (it’s mince-meat an’ fus’ rate) while 
Mis’ Smith’s down town er-buyin’ ob her 
nuts an’ raisins. If I kin manage ter git 
anything else I’ll fotch it wid me when I 
come ter-night.” 

*S’pose Mis’ Smith miss dis here?” 
asked Aunt Susan as she turned the pie 
around, looking at it with the eye of a con- 
noisseur, 

“Hal ha!” laughed the playful Lindy, 
“T’s got all dat fixed. Dar was a ’spicious 
lookin’ tramp at de kitchen do’ dis mo’nin’ 
while de pies wus er-settin’ on de table; 
dat’s all I wants to clar me. ‘Liza 
sant word you could trus’ her to bring 
er bunch ob celery when she come ter-night. 
Good-by, I mus’ be off now an’ chase myse’f 
home ’fore Mis’ Smith gits back ”—and Miss 
Jackson disappeared as rapidly as she had 
come. 

“Dat gal’s moughty cute, an’ gifted wid 
what Miss Flora call ‘tacks’ in gitten outen 
scrapes!” said Aunt Susan admiringly as 
she handed Polly the pie to put in a safe 
place till the hour of need. 

* Dat’s so! dat’s so!” replied Polly, who 
rarely varied her replies unless astonish- 
ment forced an emphatic “I vow!” from 
her lips. 

Jane now returned with the four dead 
chickens, which she began to pick and clean 
at the sink, while she sang in a high loud 
soprano voice: 

I n-e-e-d thee every h-o-u-r. 

Patrick Henry and George Washington 
(the former, butler, the latter, stable boy in 
the Van Arsdale establishment) reported the 
furniture moved, and were sent by Aunt 
Susan on a collecting tour to the various 
houses where the expected guests were em- 
ployed, with very minute directions that 
George Washington, who was “a pow’ful 
blund’rer,” was not to “ go in any ob de 
kitchens, but jes’ wait outside, out ob sight 
ob de winders, wid de bigges’ market-basket 
and de gallon milk bucket,” while Patrick 
Henry went in to urge the ladies to be 
generous. 

The first house they visited was Dr. 
Cooke’s, and Mrs. Sarah Primus, who at- 
tended to the culinary department, was 
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watching with a quart of beautiful large 
oysters— whose absence would not be 
noticed when the cold-water spigot had 
done its duty. 

She just had time to whisper, “I'll bring 
some cold turkey and a pan of milk jes’ as 
soon as dinner is over here,’ when the 
door opened and the lady of the house en- 
tered hurriedly, saying, ‘“‘ Sarah is that the 
oyster man going out with the tin pail?” 

** Y-y-yes’m,”’ stammered Sarah with 
lucky truthfulness. 

“Well, stop him quick and tell him to 
bring me an extra quart of selected oysters; 
there are more guests coming than I ex- 
pected when I gave my order.” 

Sarah sped through the hall, her thoughts 
keeping time with her feet. ‘Here, you 
man! Oyster man,” she screamed, “ Mis’ 
Cooke say bring her ernother quart ob oys- 
ters.” Then seeing the puzzled look on 
her friend’s face she added with a knowing 
wink, ‘“‘ You come from Cod’s, didn’t yer? 
Well, tell him we wants big ones for fries.” 

And with a sense of relief that made her 
feel as light as air she shut the door, and in 
a moment more was back in the kitchen, 
the “ good-natured, honest soul” whom her 
mistress relied upon. 

Lieutenant Paul’s was the next kitchen 
visited, and here Mrs. Mahala Reed reigned 
supreme and “nothing was kept under lock 
and key.”” Mrs. Mahala consequently was 
a very generous contributor, and, the family 
being at church, Mr. Jackson was taken in 
to look at the parlors and dining-room and 
try the new piano in the music-room, while 
Mrs. Reed called George Washington in 
and placed in his basket numerous pack- 
ages of sugar, tea, coffee, etc., etc., surpass- 
ing herself by adding not only a beautiful 
large mold of jelly, a small pound cake— 
jes’ de scrapin’s ob de pan, yer know”— 
but two bottles of the lieutenant’s best 
sherry, one of which George Washington 
and Patrick Henry Jackson shared in the 
next alley, filling the empty bottle with the 
best of hydrant water at the corner. So 
cheered were they by generosity and wine 
that their fascinations won large donations 
from the next three or four houses, 
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But prosperity was not to continue un- 
abated, and these honorable gentlemen were 
to meet with a most unkind rebuff at Major 
Peters’, whose door they would certainly 
have passed had not the fumes of the wine 
and the chat by the fire of the next-door 
house rather confusedthem. For here Aunt 
Hannah Norris lived as cook, and her 
husband Adam had been butler for twenty 
years, and their strict honesty and unfear- 
ing truthfulness made them a perpetual ter- 
ror to the evil-doers of “ Herrin’ Hill.” 
More than one “misfortunate young pus- 
son”’ had met with open and pointed rebuke 
in the face of the assembled congregation 
of Ebenezer Church at the “‘ weekly experi- 
ence and conference meetings,” where 
Uncle Adam’s tall, portly figure was a fa- 
miliar and awe-inspiring sight, while the 
numerous badges which adorned Aunt 
Hannah’s spacious bosom on funeral occa- 
sions showed her to belong to many honor- 
able societies, such as “The Rising Sons 
and Daughters of Moses and Aaron,” 
“The Ancient Daughters of Tabitha,” ‘“‘ The 
Burying Society of the Good Samaritan,” 
“The Galilean Fisherman,” and others too 
numerous to mention; so it is easy to be 
seen that it was an unprecedented act of 
recklessness on the part of these two collect- 
ors to venture in here on such an errand. 

Aunt Hannah turned from the oven 
where she had been basting her turkey, 
the loud knock at the door startling her so 
that the corners of her bandanna handker- 
chief literally stood up over her head and 
her glasses nearly dropped to the floor. 
She soon recovered her dignity, however, 
and closing the oven she quietly opened the 
kitchen door and stood facing the young 
men with questioning disapproval. 

** Good-mornin’, Aunt Hannah,” said 
Patrick Henry with assumed nonchalance. 
George Washington cowered before the 
stately figure in the doorway, and would 
quickly have “ made hisse’f sca’ce ” if Patrick 
Henry had not bolstered up his own cour- 
age by laying a detaining hand upon his 
arm and saying, “‘ Here’s George Washing- 
ton, Mis’ Norris, what’s er-collectin’ a few 
donations from dem as likes to give to de 
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poo’ ob de town, and he’s called, knowin’ 
you and Mr. Norris always heads de charities 
in our church, an’ would like to do sumpen 
here,” and he paused, out of breath with 
his own eloquence. 

Aunt Hannah surveyed the collectors 
over her brass-rimmed spectacles, then mo- 
tioning with her hand she said with some 
suspicion, ‘‘ Come in, young men, an’ splain 
dis here business a leetle clearer. What 
poo’ ob de town is you er-collectin’ fur? If 
dey’s de Lord’s poo’, den Hannah Norris 
ain’ de one ter hol’ back, but de Lord ain’ 
often beholden to sech as you-uns ter do 
his collectin’ fur him, an’ I’s always been 
s’picious ob you, Patrick Henry Jackson, eber 
sence Lawyer Jones’ black mare wur des- 
kivered foundered in de stable de same 
night ob de day dat you made sech a fine 
show ob yerse’f on a black horse as marshal 
in dat percession down at Lowtown.” 

“Lor, Aunt Hannah! Ain’ you neber 
gwine ter forgit dat coincidunce?  Dat’s 
all it wur—jes’ a coincidunce.” 

“T don’ know nothin’ bout what kin’ er 
*dunce it wur, but I ain’ sech a dunce myse’f 
as I can’t see fru a wall wid er hole in it. 
Now be spry an’ jes’ tell me what you an’ 
George Washington is arter, ’ca’se I got 
plenty ter do ’thout fillin’ up my time with 
un-useful chatter.” 

The account of their charitable under- 
taking which these two city missionaries 
gave was evidently very unsatisfactory to 
Aunt Hannah, and her suspicions momen- 
tarily increased as the replies to her search- 
ing questions grew more embarrassed and 
contradictory. Finally uncertainty was 
turned to certainty in her mind, and in 
her righteous indignation she rose, the cor- 
ners of her turban standing up like aveng- 
ing horns and the white kerchief crossed 
over the bosom of her purple calico dress 
rising and falling with her contending 
emotions. 

“Yer mis’able pair er young thieves!” 
she cried. “What yer mean er-comin’ 
roun’ to hones’ people’s homes er-temptin’ 
dem to de debil’s tricks? Geder up yer 
traps an’ clear outen dis here kitchen, an’ 
lemme open de do’s an’ winders fur de 
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pure breff ob heaben ter purify dis air ’fore 
I breave ’tamination !”’ 

“T’s no thief !” thundered Patrick Henry. 
“‘T ain’ neber stole nothin’ in my life, an’ 
I won’ ’low no man nor woman nuther to 
insult me!”’ 

** Yer ain’ no thief!’ cried Aunt Hannah, 
not in the least frightened by the half-drunk- 
en swagger of her opponent. “ Yerain’ no 
thief, ain’ yer? What was yer dat night at 
de parlor social at Broder Barber’s house, 
when yer strut ’roun’ de flo’ in Mars Jim 
Van Arsdale’s swaller-tail coat?) Yer warn’ 
no thief dat Sunday las’ summer when de 
fambly war out ob town an’ trus’ you wid 
de stables, an’ you take de madam’s own 
kerridge and bays an’ rides dem simp’rin’ 
Bundy girls all ’roun’ fru de Park! Yer 
warn’ no thief when Mars Van Arsdale buy 
yer time, an’ pay yer hones’ fur it, an’ leabe 
yer to keer fur de garden an’ house while 
he at de ocean, an’ you spen’ er week at er 
time ’thout eber settin’ foot nigh de place! 
Oh, yer ain’ no thief, ain’ yer? Well, yer 
don’ look like sech a pow’ful hones’ man, 
not by de lights I been taught ter lib by ”— 
and Aunt Hannah paused for want of breath. 

“TI don’ keer!’ muttered Patrick Henry 
sulkily, as he edged toward the door, closely 
followed by the terrified George Washing- 
ton. ‘I neber kep’ nobody’s t’ings. I re- 
turned all dem little t’ings dat I borrowed.”’ 

“Yer returned ’em all, did yer? Did yer 
return de wear an’ tear yer got outen dat 
coat, an’ de skin an’ paint what yer rubbed 
offen dat team when yer upsot down der bank, 
an’ de flowers what died ’ca’se yer didn’ 
water ’em in dat garding, an’ de time what 
yer stole from dat marster what trus’ed yer? 
Adam, I’s glad yer come in here—” as her 
gray-haired, dignified partner appeared in 
the doorway, drawn by the sounds of an- 
gry voices—‘I’s glad yer come, fur dese 
young liars is insults to de air what hones’ 
people breave !”—and she held the outside 
door open, and looking at the “insults ” 
pointed majestically to the kitchen porch. 

They stood not upon the order of their 
going, but went at once, while Aunt Hannah 
seethed and bubbled in wrathful denuncia- 
tions to Adam, who fully sympathized with 
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his wife, and promised that as soon as the 
noonday dinner was over he would use his 
half-holiday in seeing Brother Jones and 
undertaking that (to many human beings) 
pleasurable task of confessing his brother’s 
faults. 

Meantime the crestfallen and now toler- 
ably sobered young men went on their way, 
but in a decidedly spiritless manner ; indeed 
so great was the change in Mr, Jackson, 
known to the Parlor Social Club of the 
Ancient Dorcas as the “lady-killer,” that 
several of the belles of Herring Hill, after 
receiving gloomy calls, to which they re- 
sponded to the best of their mistresses’ abil- 
ity, ran out to the alley gates adjoining their 
respective homes and then and there fore- 
swore for the future all captivating efforts 
in his direction. 

At length the bucket was about filled 
with thank-offerings of oysters, while the 
piled market-basket caused serious embar- 
rassment and some narrow escapes in its 
transit to the Van Arsdale home, for the 
people were now coming home from the 
churches, and one or two had turned and 
glanced wonderingly at the well-known and 
much-desired Van Arsdale butler. Had the 
corporation doctor attended to his calling 
upon a commission basis his eyes would 
have lingered with less criticism and much 
real joy upon the heterogeneous collection 
in that basket, which promised him such a 
busy future. Caution had its reward, how- 
ever, and the bucket and basket, with their 
human attendants, reached their destina- 
tion in safety. 

Aunt Susan met the young men with ex- 
clamations of delight. For her resources 
were not limited even to the bountiful sup- 
plies which they brought; during their ab- 
sence not a few great generous souls had 
found the hour of worship a favorable one 
in which to exercise that virtue from which 
it should never be divorced, the twice 
blessed one of giving, and already the long 
table had taken on quite a festive appear- 
ance and the key of the dining-room door 
was deemed safest in Aunt Susan’s pocket. 

But, even in the midst of the elation at- 
tendant upon the evidently approaching suc- 
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cess, Aunt Susan could not help observing 
the uneasy George Washington and crest- 
fallen Patrick Henry. 

‘‘What’s der matter wid you-uns any- 
way?’ she burst out at length. ‘ Yer goin’ 
’roun’ like er dog wid his tail atween his 
legs! Is yer got in any scrapes in dis here 
business? ” 

Then they told her of their late experience, 
not considering it worth while to detain her 
on this busy day by relating that the contents 
of one of the sherry bottles was at the root 
of the whole trouble. Aunt Susan for one 
moment looked thoroughly scared, and 
throwing her short fat arms into the air ex- 
claimed: ‘Lor sakes! now yer done it! I 
wouldn’t be s’prised if dat o’nery old critter 
of a Hannah Norris had de whole p’lice 
force down here on de fron’ porch by sun- 
down!” Then, seeing the terrifying effect 
of her words upon her audience, she con- 
tinued in a different tone: ‘Well, well! 
’tain’ no use cryin’ ober spilt milk! I spec’ 
we’s a match fur dat woolly-headed old med- 
dler, so don’ git down ’n de mouf. De 
‘Lord he’ps dem what he’ps ’emse’ves,’ 
dat’s what de Book say, an’ we cert’nly is 
been er-he’pin’ er’se’ves dis day!” 

Aunt Susan always felt better after quoting 
Scripture, so now with restored cheerfulness 
she slapped Patrick Henry on the back, 
patted George Washington’s stupid head, 
and beginning to unpack the basket said, 
““You’se done bery well indeed dis mornin’, 
boys, so perk up, an’ ack cheerful!” 

“*Can’t ack cheerful when yer feelin’s is 
’sulted an’ stomped on like mine has been !” 
said the sensitive and bruised Mr. Jackson 
sulkily. 

“Oh, feelin’s! Bother take yer feelin’s, 
I say! Ack cheerful an’ de feelin’s ’ll git 
dar from de actin’!’”’ replied Aunt Susan, 
unconscious of how high a place she showed 
herself worthy of taking in the class of 
the worldly wise. 

Truly “All the world’s a stage,” and 
“ Act! act!” is the cry of all classes. 

To pursue the figure a step further, let us 
follow the ladies of our party into the “green 
room,” as a few hours later they resorted 
thither to make their evening toilets. 
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It was the large front chamber usually 
occupied by the lady of the house, but to- 
night to be used as a cloak-room. The 
blinds had been carefully closed and the 
shades drawn down—could it be for the pur- 
pose of keeping out thecold air? The gas 
burned brightly and the light fell full upon 
Mrs. Susan Washington, as she stood in front 
of the long glass holding her breath till her 
eyes literally bulged from the sockets, while 
Jane (who as upper chamber-maid was a 
good deal about the dressing-rooms, so was 
supposed to be an authority upon toilets) 
strained till the belt of Mrs. Van Arsdale’s 
second best black silk (unfortunately she 
had worn the best one herself) gave a warn- 
ing crack, in her efforts to make it meet 
around Aunt Susan’s forty-two inch waist. 

“’Tain’ no use, Mis’ Washington, ’twon’ 
meet, not by six inches ; but I kin jes’ pin it 
on each side, an’ dar’s a han’some pink sash 
in Miss Flora’s bureau what I kin pin ober 
de gap. It’s er long train, so it won’ 
hitch up much in de back nohow.” 

“Yes,” said the suffering victim of the 
prolonged squeeze, ‘but what ’n de land’s 
name ’ll I do ’bout de wais’ ?” 

Jane looked blank for a moment, but her 
brow cleared directly and she stepped to 
the wardrobe and produced a lavender silk 
breakfast sacque, with a cascade of soft 
creamy lace falling its full length from the 
throat, and helped the short arms of Aunt 
Susan into the sleeves. 

“Lor, maw, yer do look gran’! Now 
if you jes’ would lemme put some dis here 
powder on yer hair (coaxingly) yer’d take 
de shine clean offen Mis’ Van Arsdale her- 
se’f !’’ and Polly brought her own powdered, 
kinky locks forward to strengthen her 
appeal. 

**’Tain’ no use in yer talkin’ dat foolish- 
ness ter me; yer know well ’nough I hates 
*pocrisy anyway yer puts it, an’ I ain’ gwine 
ter pile flour ner nothin’ else onto my hair 
fur to make b’lieve it’s er stylish gray! I’d 
think yer’d be skeered yer’d wake up ’n de 
mo’nin’ an’ fin’ ebry blessed stran’ in yer 
head white as de driben snow, as a jedg- 
ment agin’ yer fur tryin’ to ’struct de Al- 
mighty in his wuk !” 
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“Lor, maw, how yer does talk !” giggled 
Polly. “But come he’p me git inter dis 
here worritin’ frock; I’m plagued if ’tain’ too 
short anyhow. You jes’ take some pins an’ 
pin it down ”—as Aunt Susan came forward 
and began to adjust Miss Flora’s garnet 
cashmere upon the gaunt form of her eldest 
hopeful. ‘Not too fur down now—you 
know it’s got ter connec’ wid de basque,” 
continued Polly. Jane in the meantime 
had donned a soft blue tea-gown of Miss 
Flora’s, and could be heard in the adjoining 
room handling such articles of jewelry as 
had been left upon that young lady’s dress- 
ing-table. 

Aunt Susan stepped hastily to the door 
just in time to see Miss Jane slip a very 
jingly set of bangles onto her sizable 
wrists and stick a silver comb very upright 
into the front of her marvelously gotten up 
hair. 

“You Jane !”’ she thundered, “ you o’nery 
critter! You jes’ lef’ ’lone dose jewelries! 
Ain’ yer got no conshuns? I’s lef’ in charge 
ob dis here place, an’ I feel worvy ob de 
trus’, an’ I ain’ de one to see de fambly 
plate an’ jewelries so much as teched by 
any one here present! Yo’ take dat comb 
right outen yer head, an’ dem spanglers 
offen’ yer black wris’s, an’ don’ yer lay de 
weight ob yer han’ on nothin’ in dis house 
*thout ’axen me fus’!” and with a proud air 
of conscious virtue she glowered upon the of- 
fending Jane. The comb came down from 
its lofty perch and was put back upon the 
table, but the bangles were smuggled into 
the pocket of the blue tea-gown, to be re- 
placed upon the insulted wrists at a later 
hour. 

The ladies being now dressed, and Aunt 
Susan having added the key of Miss Flora’s 
room to the already large bunch which 
weighed down her pocket and gave hera 
feeling of being the very worthy custodian of 
the family possessions, they descended to the 
large hall which ran the full depth of the 
house and had been settled upon as the 
best place in which to receive the guests. 

Here they were met by Patrick Henry 
and George Washington, who (save the stiff, 
high collar which each wore, and Mr. Harry 
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Van Arsdale’s patent leather pumps, which 
George’s necessities drove him to borrow) 
wore their own best “ Sunday suits.” 

They were quite inspired with awe by 
the vision of beauty which burst upon them 
as the three ladies entered the hall. 

“Now, mawmer,” said Polly, who being 
parlor maid had witnessed her mistress’ 
receptions, so now acted as sort of floor 
manager to the masquerading quintet, 
‘yo’ stan’ near de do’ an’ hol’ yer han’s 
so—wid yer hank’chief atween ’em. Lor, 
maw! yer arms ’s so short an’ yerse’f so big 
dat yer han’s wont connec’ no nearer ’n der 
belt o’ yer dress do—te-he-he-he! Jane, 
yo’ stan’ aside her an’ laugh like Miss 
Flora do, no matter what de folks says. 
Patrick Henry an’ I’ll be at de dinin’-room 
do’ to show ’em in.” 

**No yer won’ nuther,” burst forth from 
Aunt Susan, who at this point recovered 
her self-possession. ‘“Yer’ll bofe on yer 
stan’ here aside me ’n Jane, an’ I’ll onlock 
dat dinin’-room do’ myse’f at de right time! 
George Washington, yo stan’ at de front 
do’, an’ hint to de fr’en’s dat de nex’-do’ 
folks is putty tattlin’, so dey ’ll come in 
more quiet like. Lan’ sakes! dar’s de 
bell now! It skeered me! Draw dat screen 
’cross in fron’ de do’, so’s all de worl’ can’t 
look in at us, an’ don’ yer open dat do’ but 
jes’ wide ’nough fur to let ’em in widout 
squeezin’ ’em.” 

Mr. Latiny Lazarus and Miss Lavinia 
Speed were the first comers, and they re- 
ceived a warm welcome. While the lady 
was laying aside her wraps, Mr. Lazarus 
stood gazing about him in a kind of awe 
that finally found vent in the remark : 

“Dis here house’s mighty ’ceivin’. It 
looks sizable ’nough from de outside, but 
when yer gits in it de walls stretch a-w-a-y 
from yer, an’ de ceilin’s r-i-s-e above yer, till 
yer feel like er ant in er quart cup! It 
cert’nly air ’ceivin’!” 

“Yes,” giggled Jane, “dat’s what yer 
fin’s when yer hires here fur to sweep it!” 

Miss Araminta Phoenix and Mr. Hiram 
Spinner came next. 

“Walk right in! How’s yer sister, Mis’ 
Culver, Miss Araminta?’’ said Aunt Susan. 
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*‘ She’s poorly, thank God, Mis’ Washing- 
What wid de wuk an’ her drunk ole 


ton. 
man an’ all dem chilen, she’s bout played 
out!” 

“Has she got nice close fur dat new 
baby?” 

““No, she ain’ got none ’t all, an’ she 
say she ain’ gwine ter git none nuther. 
She’s done ’vided close fur nine chilen 
already an’ she say she’s sure dat’s her 
share, so she’s trus’in to de Lord to snatch 
dis one.” 

The bell interrupted them here, and quite 
a batch of guests arrived together. There 
was Miss Ardella Dangerfield with Mr. 
Lewis Weaver, Miss Jemima Lee and Mr. 
Silas Smackum, Miss Lucinda Cornish and 
Mr. Primas Tilghman, and many others, 
and then came the mammoth form—did I 
say form?—no; there was none there—the 
mammoth proportions of Mrs. Georgiana 
Waters, whom the “Bundy girls” had 
wickedly nicknamed the “ Virginia creeper” 
because of the land of her birth and the 
slowness of her motions. 

Charles Wormley, Daniel Edward Pugs- 
ley, and Jerry Douglas came together, and 
were declared by all to be “de grandes’ 
lookin’ gemmun inderoom!”’ Polly turned 
up her flat little nose at the attentions of 
Daniel Edward, who was a “ real gemmun’s 
valit,” preferring a certain stable boy, 
Simon Green by name; but Aunt Susan in- 
formed her in a severe aside that she 
‘“‘mought take a fine-tooth comb an’ scrape 
de town from ind toind, an’ not fin’ a better- 
to-do, quality-like young pusson dan Daniel 
Edward,” so she dared not offend him. 

The guests had all arrived excepting 
Elder Jones, whose advent they anxiously 
awaited before throwing open the dining- 
room doors, when the party was startled by 
a very decided and persistent knocking at 
the kitchen door. Who could it be? A 
sudden guilty terror fell upon the good peo- 
ple, and “silence like a poultice came to 


heal the blows of sound.” For afew mo- 


ments no one could summon courage to go 
and investigate the source of the knocking, 
which was repeated and grew louder; for 
“conscience oft makes cowards of us all,’’ 
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and there may have been a modicum of 
that article left in this festive throng. With 
widely distended eyes and chattering teeth 
Patrick Henry pronounced the magic word 
“Cops!” and Aunt Susan suddenly found 
the wrong side of the screen interesting. 
Mr. Tilghman noticed the gas was too high 
and lowered it, while George Washington 
decided that the air within was close and 
stepped out on the porch. 

Mr. Latiny Lazarus, backed by Mrs. 
Mahala Reed and Miss Kezia Kinkles, 
finally won the admiration of the crowd by 
bravely marching, their lives (and the fire- 
irons) in their hands, to lay the ghost or slay 
the intruder, whichever it might prove to be. 

Cautiously Mr. Lazarus opened the 
kitchen door a few inches, with a rough and 
threatening, ‘‘ Who’s dar?” 

“It’s me, de shepherd ob dis flock,” a 
stern voice replied, and the door opened 
wide enough to admit a tall, thin, dark man 
with mournful eyes and a decidedly minis- 
terial nose and mouth. 

The trio within fell back a little, for, 
though they were exceedingly fond of their 
minister and had been anxiously awaiting 
his arrival, there was that in his face and 
voice now which froze the welcome on their 
lips. Without a word they led the way to 
the once more brilliant hall, where peace 
and happiness had been restored by the re- 
port of those who had been listening and 
peeping at the crack of the kitchen door. 

The elder’s “ sheep” now flocked around 
him, and Aunt Susan hastily and trium- 
phantly threw open the dining-room doors, 
while Mr. Columbus Smackum (spokesman 
elect) announced in stentorian tones: “ De 
feas’ is spread an’ we only waits de leadin’ 
ob our honored gues’ an’ parstor ’fore we 
perceeds to clean de boa’d.” 

“One minute, Broder Smackum,” said 
Elder Jones, raising his hands benediction 
style to command silence. ‘ As de shep- 
herd ob dis flock, an’ not as de honored 
gues’, I am here dis night, an’ I kin tell yer 
dat de bleatin’ dat comes to my years 
soun’s pow’ful ma’ like de voice ob de goat 
dan ob de lamb! Befo’ we goes inter dat 
lubly and temptin’ table I wants all ob yer 
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here present what calls ’emse’ves stric’ly 
hones’, an’ is members in good standin’ in 
Ebenezer Church, fur ter take dere stan’ 
agin de souf wall—fardes from dat dinin’- 
room.” 

Like one man the righteous throng swung 
southward. 

“I’s glad, brederin an’ sisters, if yer all 
b’longs dar on de souf side, an’ in de sun- 
shine ob de Lord’s approval, rader dan on 
de norf side, whar de win’ ob his wraf an’ 
curse sweeps ober yer; but be resured, be 
resured, dat if any stan’ dar er-callin’ ob 
hisse’f hones’, when de bran’ ob de thief res’ 
upon his soul, he is er-layin’ up jedgment 
agin hisse’f in de las’ day!” 

The crowd swayed uneasily toward the 
center of the hall, but presently settled back 
against the south wall. 

*“*¢ Pervide things hones’ in de sight ob all 
men,’ is what de Scriptur’ teach us,” con- 
tinued the pastor. ‘Now look fru dem 
do’s as yer stan’ opposite ’’—every eye 
followed the direction of the long black 
finger as it pointed to the table—“ each one 
on yer look straight at de donation what 
yer brung or sant, an’ den look in yer own 
heart an’ see if dat was ‘ pervided hones’’ 
in de sight ob de pusson whose house it lef’ 
*fore it come here.” 

A faint murmur, almost a groan, was the 
only answer. 

‘‘ Brederin an’ sisters,” resumed the elder, 
“dat food in dar, ’licious as it look an sa- 
bery as it smell, would stick in de froat ob 
any hones’ pusson dat tried to swaller it, as 
de apple did in Adam’s froat.” (Visions of 
goiter-like deformities caused many of the 
fair hands present to seek the reassurance 
of touch.) ‘“ Better is a dinner ob yarbs, 
fr’en’s, what’s come by hones’, dan de 
stalded ox what war hooked from his crib!” 
(Sounds of sobs and murmurs of “ Lord! 
L-o-r-d!!” from the assembly.) 

“Now in de words ob de good Book,” 
continued Elder Jones, seeing signs of peni- 
tence in their great distress, “‘ be not cas’ 
down,’ fur, brederin, de Lord neber yet ‘low 
a temptation fur to come to any man ’thout 
pervidin’ a do’ of ’scape; an’ if de do’ be 
narrer an’ so low dat it scrape de skin offen 
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yer as yer makes yer ’scape, who’se yer got 
ter thank fur makin’ it nec’sary fur ter use 
it?” (Faint signs of approval from the few 
present who had not contributed to the 
feast.) 

**Now here’s de do’ ob ’scape in dis 
temptation,’ resumed the pastor, mopping 
his shining brow with an enormous hand- 
kerchief. “Yer can each one ’store to de 
owner in de sight ob de Lord de victuals 
what yer fotch here, unteched as totastin’!” 
(Loud sobs and groans.) “To resalt yer 
min’s an’ screw up yer courage we will all 
jine in singin’ one verse ob ‘Zion is a hard 
road to trabel,’ an’ den while Mr. Tobe 
Watkins gibs us a verse ob ‘ De debil’s hard 
arter my soul’ each penitent will ’sume dere 
wraps, an’ geder from de dinin’-room what- 
eber dey brung or sant, an’ kerry it back to 
de place what dey fotch it frum. 

“T ax nothin’ onreason’ble, de Lord ax 
nothin’ onreason’ble. He know our frame, 
he ’members we is dus’—coal-dus’ when we 
ack dis here way,” continued the faithful 
elder. “If it’s beyon’ yer ’strength ter ’fess 
yer fault ter yer missusses, jes’ leabe yer 
t’ings at dere do’s and ring de bells, an’ when 
yer done it come wid clean han’s an’ pure 
hearts to my house on Goat Alley, an’ he’p 
yerse’ves freely to de barrel ob apples an’ de 
bushel ob ches’nuts what Uncle Adam an’ 
Aunt Hannah Norris done pervided hones’ 
in de sight ob all men—an’ may de Lord be 
wid yer an’ furgib yer!” 

There were tearful murmurs of “ Amen! 
Amen!” and brokenly the voices took up 
the strains of “Zion is a hard road to 
trabel.” 

As the last startling notes of ‘ De debil’s 
hard arter my soul” shot from the throat of 
Mr. Tobe Watkins, the door closed upon 
the bearer of almost the last dainty which 
had so lately crowned the Thanksgiving 
board. 

The ladies of the house had already 
shrunk off weeping to the upper story and 
laid aside their borrowed finery, but were 
too far overcome with the contending emo- 
tions produced by the events of the evening 
to participate in the humble entertainment 
provided at their pastor’s; so after that 
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brave black soldier of the cross had let 


himself out into the night air and gone to 
join his newly washed black sheep, the 
home party, with the addition of the three 
or four who had within the last hour grown 
proud of what had before looked like stingi- 
ness but had now become honesty, sat down 
to partake of the ‘fo’ ole hens, couple ob 
cakes, an’ doughnuts” which had not been 
‘stole frum de missus, case dar warn’t no 
missus dar to steal ’em frum.” 

Some of the robbed housekeepers of 
Greenville were amazed that night, when 
their bells were answered, to find at their 
front doors pitchers, pans, buckets, baskets, 
boxes, paper bags, in fact every conceivable 
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sort of package containing miscellaneous 
goodies. 

Courage did not sustain all of the 
“penitents” so far, however, the supply 
failing not a few just as they reached their 
own doors. It was therefore rather a slim 
and subdued little party that partook of 
apples and chestnuts at the parsonage in 
Goat Alley that Thanksgiving night; but 
Elder Jones did not feel discouraged, “fur,” 
said he to Mr. Turtleback, “in all dese 
times of ’citement yer mus’ spec’ dar’ll be 
some chaff in wid de wheat, which will 
natcherly sif’ out, an’ dis night we kin hol’ 
Thanksgibin’ ober de fac’ dat we is gota 
leetle measure of de good grain anyhow!” 


PANICS. 


BY FELIX L. OSWALD, M.D. 


BIOGRAPHER of Harriet Martineau 
once met the witty reformer at a 
garden party where the conversation 
turned upon the merits of philosophers who 
had benefited the human race by the dis- 
covery of some great and unsuspected truth. 

“*Miss Martineau has immortalized her- 
self by establishing an important principle 
of political economy,” remarked the courte- 
ous host. 

“Tried to establish a theory of my 
teacher, you mean,” said the fair philan- 
thropist, “‘ but I did discover a truth worth 
ten like that—only it won’t doto mention it 
without due precautions.” 

“*T pledge myself for the discretion of all 
present.” 

“Well,” said Miss Martineau, “if you 
will solemnly promise not to tell the pro- 
jector of the Cooperative Home Society, 
my invaluable discovery is this: Mr. No- 
body is always the best neighbor.” 

In cities convulsed with the panic of an 
epidemic disorder, a pamphlet setting forth 
the significance of that truth would, indeed, 
be worth its weight in hundred dollar bank- 
notes. Hundreds of fear-crazed families 


exhaust their resources by a headlong flight 
to the higher latitudes; hundreds of others 





fret themselves half to death and torture 
their bowels with prophylactic drugs; and 
the ownership or tenure of an isolated gar- 
den cottage might save all that trouble. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the mi- 
crobes of contagious diseases sail through 
the atmosphere like thistledown on a summer 
breeze; they are great colonizers and out- 
breed the English sparrows, but they are 
birds of short flight and rarely cross a river 
or penetrate a screen of clustering foliage. 

The contagion of such diseases as yellow 
fever, influenza, and smallpox is communi- 
cated either directly by the breath or touch 
of infected individuals or indirectly by 
infected clothing or the atmosphere of stuffy 
rooms, cabins, or street-cars that have been 
occupied by persons in a far-developed stage 
of the disorder. 

Standing in a market crowd, persons of 
deficient disease-resisting abilities may in- 
hale the contagion in the open air; but in 
walking rapidly along a sidewalk or public 
promenade the risk is very small, and sinks 
almost to zero where the kindness of Miss 
Martineau’s favorite neighbor enables a 
family to isolate themselves for a couple of 
weeks, 

It is not necessary for that purpose to 
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procure a man-eating *mastiff. Fictitious 
smallpox sign-boards are not in good taste 
either. Just ask your grocer to leave his 
sundries on the porch and permit you to 
settle his bills by mail. Discontinue your 
milkman if his sources of supply are not 
wholly above suspicion and there is typhoid 
in town. Fumigate your mail, and, above 
all, do not trust your linen to a wholesale 
laundry. There is no saying what sort of 
bundles may be soaked in the same vat with 
your underclothing, or how many microbes 
may survive the steaming process. 

By good luck the panic may subside be- 
fore the end of the summer vacation, but if 
it lasts into October or November, it may 
be a good plan to adopt the expedient of an 
association of suburban residents of Mobile, 
Ala., who sent their more noisy youngsters 
to a sort of coterie kindergarten and kept 
the young book-readers at home. In influ- 
enza (grippe) epidemics public schools often 
become veritable hotbeds of contagion, and 
ten to one the young lady in charge of the 
most suffocating classroom will shriek down 
every attempt to open a window. 

Keep the children at home if there is no 
way to establish a neighborhood school, or 
treat them to an outing under the super- 
vision of a guide sworn to keep them out of 
street-cars.. 

At country resorts they may happen to 
meet refugees from the centers of contagion, 
and for similar reason family flights to the 
highlands are apt to defeat their purpose. 
In warm weather an elevation of anything 
less than four thousand feet can offer no 
guaranty of salvation, and crowds of 
idlers, congregating on the veranda of a 
country hotel, will gossip to compensate the 
lack of better pastimes, at the risk of ex- 
changing assortments of microbes as well 
as of anecdotes. 

“‘ Boarding-house keeping seems to pay 
pretty well in your country, doesn’t it?” I 
asked the neighbor of a Florida hotel owner. 

“ Yes—lots of patronage,” said the na- 
tive, ‘‘ but a good deal of the profit goes out 
for doctor bills. The old squire [the Boni- 
face] has had sickness in his family ever 
since he began to keep boarders; first his 
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wife, and now his sister and two daughters. 
The sick poison the air of a place where 
they hang about for weeks together. Their 
cook would have died if she hadn’t left, and 
the old man wouldn’t have weathered it so 
long if he didn’t start out on a hunting trip 
every once in a while.” 

Railway cars, too, often become peripa- 
tetic hatcheries of contagious disorders. The 
air is liable tobe reinfected at every station. 
In spite of all precautions the carpets get 
defiled with the spu¢a of consumptives. The 
cushions, curtains, and pillows are impreg- 
nated with the contagion of half a dozen 
different fevers. 

In ill-ventilated bedrooms the case may 
be even worse. Reaching a hotel late at 
night, travelers may feel too tired to try 
half a hundred different rooms or range the 
city in quest of a sanitarium; they resign 
themselves to the inevitable when the night 
clerk assures them that he has given them 
the best of the only three or four vacant 
dormitories, and trying to let in the cool 
night wind they are apt to discover that 
their only window opens upon a dead wall, 
close enough to be touched with an um- 
brella. Fatigue makes them drowse away 
in a temperature of perhapsgo° Fahrenheit ; 
and in that sleep of exhaustion what mi- 
crobes may come? A well-ventilated attic 
in the homeliest suburb of their native town 
would have been unspeakably preferable. 

“Don’t get scared,” is a rule more easily 
pronounced than observed ; but a choice of 
the least dangerous alternative may persuade 
the veriest coward not to runaway. Ina 
fever panic the stay-at-home policy is out 
and out the safest plan, unless that home 
should happen to be surrounded with air 
and breeze-excluding tenements. And even 
in that case the sanitarily wise will not run 
further than the garden suburbs. Do not 
believe your real-estate agent that there 
isn’t a vacant house within a day’s journey of 
the post-office. Remember that a trip to the 
northern seaside resorts will involve a mini- 
mum expense of a hundred dollars, and try 
the effects of the tenth part of that sum in 
eliciting the desired information. Take an 
exploration trip in the cool of the morning 
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and offer a peddler or toll-gate keeper a few 
dollars to interview hucksters who range 
the highways and byways of the country, 
and see how soon the alleged difficulty will 
be reduced to an embarrassment of choice. 

Vacant cottages will turn up where the 
hill foxes were supposed to have maintained 
a preemption right ; one canvasser will re- 
turn with the offers of house-owners wishing 
to leave town and ready to vacate for a mod- 
erate compensation, another with a list of 
deserted buildings that can be repaired at 
a trifling expense. 

Your campaign fund may show an unap- 
propriated balance sufficient to bribe a 
moving-van teamster to avoid sunstrokes by 
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a peep-of-day trip, and like a rock-dweller 
watching storm-tossed vessels from a safe 
shelter, the suburb tenant may contemplate 
the storm and stress of the exodus from his 
harbor of refuge, and fortify his sanitary 
citadel with the permission of that estim- 
able, unprejudiced neighbor, Mr. Nobody. 

Where circumstances permit, a hilltop 
dwelling is preferable to a_ bottom-land 
rancho, and a cottage in a grove to a planta- 
tion house in a cotton-field. In epidemics ra- 
ging from the mouth of the Ohiotothe Florida 
everglades, forest cities like Savannah, Ga., 
have more than once enjoyed an immunity 
justifying the conclusion that tree-shade 
does not agree with fever microbes. 


THE FRIENDLY LETTER. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


HE very outside of a letter is stamped 

with the characteristics of the writer. 

The shape of the envelope, the 
quality of the paper, the arrangement of the 
superscription, and above all the hand- 
writing, contribute toward the personality 
that breathes from it. It is a pleasant 
fashion to choose for one’s friendly corre- 
spondence a special style of stationery, that 
may have for one’s friends a personal asso- 
ciation. Whims and fads in letter-paper 
rise and fall with other fancies, and there is 
occasionally a brief reign of scarlet or laven- 
der in fantastic shapes, but it is only in a 
certain grade of novels that the impassioned 
lover presses to his lips the rose-tinted, per- 
fumed letter of his lady, and wears it next 
his heart. Toa healthily educated person 
a perfumed letter is an abomination, and a 
good quality of unruled, cream-white paper 
of such size as to fold once in the envelope 
is the only style that is sure of remaining 
always in good form. A violet sachet, with 
the faintest possible breath, laid in your 
writing-desk, to obviate any possible odor 
from the sizing of paper, may be allowable, 
but the satisfactory letter is, as Henry Ward 
Beecher said a woman should be, ‘as pure 
as a pearl and as odorless.”’ 


The monogram or other heading is a 
matter of individual taste, but must not be 
conspicuous, and once adopted should never 
be changed. A seal well formed is an ele- 
gant attachment, but it requires skill, and a 
shapeless blob of smoky wax cannot be con- 
sidered decorative. 

It seems to be pretty well settled that the 
date and writer’s address must be put at 
the end of a note and not at the beginning, 
and at present Mrs. Grundy decrees that 
the day of the month must be written and 
not expressed in figures. But may we not 
insist that for the friendly as well as for the 
business letter the old fashion shall be up- 
held which taught that the first entry upon 
the sheet should be the date and writer’s 
address, clearly written in the upper right- 
hand corner? It is often of the greatest 
importance to fix the exact date of a letter, 
and the habit of always beginning with date 
and address ought to be fixed beyond any 
possibility of forgetfulness. 

Abbreviations are always out of place in 
a lady’s letter, and their use is a mark of 
discourtesy. Underscoring, except as a 
mechanical direction to the printer, is also 
in bad taste. A letter should not talk in 
italics, and a smooth easy manner which as- 
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sumes that your friend has sufficient intelli- 
gence to perceive the wit of a don mot is 
more complimentary than perpetual guide 
boards. 

Can any one say why a letter should not 
read in a straightforward fashion, page after 
page, from beginning to end, as a book does? 
Why must the reader leap a chasm from the 
first page to the last, or to some other 
landing-place, according to the whim of the 
writer, and be compelled to guess the con- 
nection by fitting the sentences like a 
Chinese puzzle? The pleasure of reading 
depends upon the ease with which one fol- 
lows the thought, and the necessity for any 
effort mars the enjoyment and the sense of 
personal communication. This being so, 
the handwriting is of prime importance. 
Nothing can be more exasperating than an 
indistinct, illegible letter, along whose high- 
ways one must toil and struggle, never quite 
sure of being on the right track or of having 
arrived at the proper destination. There is 
absolutely no excuse for inflicting such dis- 
comfort on one’s friends, and it is far better 
to take refuge in the characterless produc- 
tions of the typewriter than to put friend- 
ship to such a strain. 

The story has been told that Vanderbilt 
once dismissed an officer for gross miscon- 
duct and dishonesty, but the only legible 
part of the document being the signature, 
the man used it for years as a free pass on 
the railroads. Another case I have person- 
ally known: A letter containing quite full 
business details was received by a man in a 
small community in western New York. He 
managed to decipher the body of the letter 
with some approach to assurance, but a 
much-underscored postscript defied his in- 
terpretation, assisted by the united wisdom 
of all his neighbors. The conundrum was 
finally submitted to a young lady visiting at 
the place and reputed to be skilled in 
tongues, who immediately translated it: 
“P. S. Be sure you keep this matter a 
profound secret.” The writer had only re- 
ceived his just deserts in having his secret 
put at the mercy of a whole neighborhood. 

This reminds me to say a word for the 
much-abused postscript. There is some- 


times method in its madness, since its little 
speech makes a far deeper impression than 
if buried in the body of the letter. I know 
an admirable correspondent who deliber- 
ately saves delightful little tid-bits of news 
and wit to insert here and there in the mar- 
gins of her letters. It is like the toothsome 
confection after dinner, the unexpected 
treasure-trove, and by no means to be indis- 
criminately condemned, or mentioned in the 
same calendar with the unpardonable of- 
fense of crossing the lines in a letter, as 
people have even been known to do on 
penny postal cards. It ought, by the way, 
to go without saying that nothing but the 
most impersonal of business communications 
may be entrusted to a postal card, neither, 
if you wish to adhere to good form, may 
you use stamped envelopes for your friends. 

A few prime injunctions in reference to 
correspondence may well be borne in mind 
by us all. Do not have too many confiden- 
tial correspondents. The spoken word has 
often caused bitter regret ; how much more 
the enduring record. Be loyal to the con- 
fidences of other people. Accustom your- 
self to promptness in writing. Young 
people should be taught that it is as rude to 
neglect a letter as to fail to respond to 
direct address. Letters of sympathy, letters 
of congratulation, letters of courtesy after 
visits, seem to many people little, unimpor- 
tant matters, to be attended to or not as 
convenience may dictate, not requirements 
of good breeding that may by no means be 
ignored. 

“Do you think she is much of a lady?” 


asks the girl in one of Miss Chester’s 
books. 
“My dear,” replies the old-fashioned 


grandmother, “one is either a lady or she 
is not a lady.” 

If the innate qualities of courtesy, refine- 
ment, and deference to others be present in 
the character they will find expression in 
little things, and ignorance of established 
form will never make their owner offensive. 
But neither will she pass over as of small 
importance the minor details of association 
with others which make human intercourse 
pleasant and profitable. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN BUSINESS. 


THE business situation has been improving for about three months. 


(1) There is greater activity ; it is 


proved by an increase of bank clearances in the principal cities, an increase over last year ranging from forty 


to fifty per cent. 


For the third week of September it was fifty-two per cent over the same period in ’96. 


(2) There has been a slight gain in price, estimated at from four to twelve per cent by different statisti- 


cians. 
take low prices, asking only a market. 
been sold for future delivery at low prices. 


In farm products the all-round gain is perhaps fifteen per cent. 
This is noticeable in iron and steel, immense quantities having 
An advance in these lines came late and only after the 
capacity for production for months ahead had been covered by contracts. 


The mills have been content to 


(3) Confidence in the stability 


of the favorable business conditions has become general. (4) The railroads show steady gains in earnings 


and some of them are hard pressed to do the business offered them. 


(5) The excess of exports over 


imports at our ocean ports were more than doubled in August as compared with August, 1896, rising to 


more than forty millions in value. 
increase of thirty-four per cent over last year. 


work in bituminous coal mines and an increase in the wages of the men. 


(6) More men are employed; the New York trades unions report an 
To these favorable signs may be added the resumption of 


In the extreme South yellow 


fever quarantines obstruct business, but it is noticed that New Orleans bank clearances fell off but ten per 


cent in the fourth week of September. 


(Rep.) The Chattanooga Times. ( Tenn.) 

And please bear in mind that all this has come 
without a jot of change in the money standard ; has 
come in spite of the determined efforts of the calami- 
tists to prevent its arrival. 

(Dem.) The Courier-Journal. (Louisville, Ky.) 

The good times may be a little slow in getting 
around, but they are bound to come to the wage- 
earner as well as to other classes. 

(Ind.) The Evening Post. (New York, N. Y.) 

Prices would surely advance more rapidly under 
free copper than under free silver, and a wampum 
currency, if Mr. Bryan is correct, would lead to the 
millennium. 

(Rep.) The Tribune. (Salt Lake City, Utah.) 

If the present signs do not fail, mining in Utah 
this winter ought to be better than it has been for 
five years past. Lead is not liable to fall, for farm- 
ers have made a little money and they will paint 
their houses. And the gold mines of Utah will be 
in strong evidence by the beginning of the year, 
which will be a factor that did not much count five 
years ago. The Dingley Bill will give the sheepmen 
about $1,000,000 over last year’s returns. Utah 
ought to be doing pretty well. 

(Dem.) Denver Republican. (Col.) 

The farmers are probably doing better than any 
other class of producers, because the rise in value 
of their principal crops has put money into their 
pockets at an unprecedented rate, but the benefits 
they enjoy will be quickly and widely distributed. 





* This department, together with the book ‘‘ The Socia! Spirit 
in America,’’ constitutes a special C. L. S. C. course, for the 


reading of which a seal is given. 





(Rep.) The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 
Every week brings additional evidences of the 
rising tide of prosperity. Business is increasing in 
volume, we are now assured of our large harvests, 
the railroads are crowded with traffic, our exports 
are swelling, and confidence is fast returning. 
((nd.) Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
There is not a sign of reaction anywhere, and, 
with the coal strike settled, the business activity 
should last all through the winter months, the most 
trying period of the year, when labor is unemployed. 
(Dem.) The Atlanta Constitution. (Ga.) 
We think the results of the recent rise will be 
sufficient to convince sensible men of the good 
effects of an increase of prices—in other words, the 
cheapening of the dollar. 
(Ind.) The Chicago Evening Post. (Til.) 
The streets of Chicago are daily thronged with 
visitors and buyers, all indicative of a return to 
those conditions that preceded the World’s Fair year. 
In fact, there is as much bustle and crowding in the 
streets to-day as there was in 1893. 
(Rep.) The Kansas City Journal. (Mo.) 
There is abundant evidence on every hand that 
all classes of the people, including wealth-producers 
of every description, are sharing in the new prosper- 
ity. The failure of the foreign wheat crop could 
not start hundreds of idle shops and factories to 
operating and give employment to hundreds of 
thousands of idle workingmen. The failure of the 
foreign wheat crop would not suffice to stimulate 
all lines of business and produce a feeling of confi- 
dence and security among investors and merchants 
throughout the country. 
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THE GRECO-TURKISH TREATY RATIFIED. 


THE peace preliminaries, after fifteen weeks’ delay, have been signed at Constantinople. The Greeks 
will not have to cede their fleet to Turkey; the indemnity is much smaller than Turkey demanded; the 
new frontier gives Turkey all the mountain passes; Thessaly is to be evacuated by the troops of the 
sultan within a month after the treaty goes into effect ; a syndicate is to take charge of Greek finances to 
secure the payment of the indemnity and debts due to German bondholders are included in this arrange- 
ment. The indemnity is four million pounds sterling, eighteen million dollars. The sultan had asked 
for fifty million dollars. The terms are bitterly denounced in Athens, and on September 30 the Grecian 
Boule (legislative assembly) defeated a resolution of confidence in the government by a vote of ninety- 
three to thirty. This caused the resignation of M. Ralli’s cabinet the following day. M. Zaimis, former 
president of the Chamber of Deputies, has formed a new cabinet. 


att Times-Union. (Jacksonville, Fla.) 

Greece sinks to the level of Egypt, except that 
she is not under the control of one foreign govern- 
ment, but of many—perhaps an inferior position. 

The Kennebec Journal. (Augusta, Me.) 

[The sultan] insisted on remaining in occupation of 
Thessaly ; he has been allowed to hold every van- 
tage-point on its northern border, so that for offen- 
sive purposes against Greece he is practically as 
well situated as though his army were encamped on 
the plain below. 

Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

It is, apparently, the restless, turbulent, and irre- 
sponsible element of the population—in other words, 
the mob—in Greece that is protesting against the 
terms of the peace treaty and urging that the war 





GEORGE I. 
King of Greece. 


Harrisburg Telegraph. ( Pa.) 

The terms of the treaty by which Turkey agrees 
to get out of Greece are so irksome that the Greeks 
are justified in doing some tall protesting, but they 
are not in a position to renew the war. The un- 
merciful drubbing they received from the Turks 
should have taught them a lesson not soon to be 
forgotten. 

The Philadelphia Record. (FPa.) 

The sultan can be depended upon not to withdraw 
his troops from Thessaly except by the employment 
of force. The treaty will practically result in the 
wiping of Greece off the map. By his weak con- 





sent to this abominable arrangement Lord Salisbury 


has forfeited even the small remnant of his reputa- ABDUL HAMID II. 
tion for virile and courageous statesmanship. Sultan of Turkey. 
Boston Journal. ( Mass.) shall be renewed. The newspapers of the better 
Greece thus pays heavily for the rash gallantry class are peaceful in tone, and the government gives 
with which she took up the cause of Crete. no sign of yielding to the popular clamor. 


THE MINERS’ STRIKE ENDED. 


THE miners’ convention at Columbus, Ohio, September 10, agreed to resume work at 65 cents a ton, as 
proposed by-their National Executive Committee. Since that date work has been gradually resumed all over 
the bituminous field. The miners had asked 69 cents, having received 59 up to the strike July 4. They se- 
cured an increase of 6 cents a ton and this is a victory, but it has cost the men two months of unpaid 
idleness and seriously damaged coal consumers. In a few localities agreements have not yet been reached 
between miners and operators, the trouble arising over differentials for groups of miners. The rate of 
65 cents is for Pittsburg; it is more or less than that in the other sections according to the labor required 
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to mine a tone of coal in the varying conditions. The solution is difficult in some states ; for example in 
Illinois, where conditions vary widely and rates must be based on disputed facts. Estimates have been 
made of the losses caused by this coal strike, but the amount is unknown, though it certainly is many mil- 
lions of dollars. A terrible event occurred at Lattimer, in Luzerne Co., Pa., on the afternoon of the 
1oth of September, outside of the sphere of the general strike. For reasons not plainly known, many 
Hungarian and Polish miners had struck, and on that day a crowd of the strikers, marching toward some 
mines where men were still at work, refused to desist at the order of the sheriff commanding some ninety 
armed deputies. They were fired upon and twenty-two were killed or mortally wounded and sixty others 
received more or less serious wounds. The exact facts will be ascertained by legal proceedings, the 
sheriff and seventy-seven of his deputies having been regularly held for trial. Governor Hastings 
of Pennsylvania promptly sent state troops to the scene of the disturbance. No further trouble occurred, 
and onthe 18th the troops were withdrawn, the miners having resumed work. It is alleged that the 
Austrian government will demand compensation for the families of Hungarians who were killed at Latti- 
mer, if the Pennsylvania courts shall decide that the shooting was criminal. 


The Philadelphia Record. ( Pa.) icans who once were employed there. The wise 
The Pittsburg Times estimates that the strike in policy is for employers to hold on to the good rather 
that district has involved a loss to the miners than for the sake of some temporary lowering of 
during the eight weeks of its continuance of $2,500-, wages to substitute a class notin sympathy with the 
000, and that altogether it has cost the people of country nor capable of understanding its institutions. 
the Pittsburg district—coal miners, operators, and Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
the whole commercial world interested—not less |The shameless newspapers of sensation and an- 
than $5,000,000 to $7,000,000. It is too soon, to archy will persist in glorifying riot, in making heroes 
fully measure the cost of the strike in the middle of the mob, and in inciting the ignorant to violence, 
coal field, though its terrible cost in human life and thus luring them on to death. The foolish or 
has been very nearly summed up; but if to the weakly sentimental journals will continue to per- 
loss of wages be added the trade losses, the destruc- form their part of the deadly work until a healthy 
tion of property, and the pay of the deputies and public sentiment makes itself heard concerning their 
militia it will be seen that the total cost of mining criminal participation. 
strikes in this state since midsummer will foot up to The Providence Journal. (R.1.) 
the proportions of a great catastrophe. The lesson thus written in blood should be heeded 
The Republican Standard. ( Bridgeport, Conn.) everywhere. The laws of the land must be enforced 
The mine owners who have lowered the level of and they will be enforced by extreme measures when 
all labor by employing the cheapest form of labor necessary. This latter proposition cannot be too 
that they could import are primarily responsible muchemphasized. There may have been a blunder ° 
for the conditions that underlie and make possible in this particular case, but the common error of the 
such affairs as that of the recent shooting. civil authorities has been too much laxity, not to 
Ohio State Journal. ( Columbus.) say timidity, at such crises. It was time we had an 
One of the results of the recent miners’ strike in example of more rigorous execution of the law. 
many localities, notably the Pittsburg district, is that The Commercial Appeal. (Memphis, Tenn.) 
hundreds of miners have gone away and secured The manhood and sense of justice of the Ameri- 
employment in other lines of work. So marked has can people should rise up and demand that a halt 
been the exodus that in some places there are barely be called to this bloody work, in this hellish carnage. 
sufficient men to fill the mines, and those who re- It has become intolerable. 


main have more continuous employment than ever The Cleveland Leader. (O.) 
before. The only way to compel respect for law is to pun- 
Baltimore Sun. (Md.) ish everybody who violates it, whether the offender 


The courts have the right, doubtless, to enjoin bea rioter or a sheriff clothed with the law’s au- 
strikers from interfering with the business operations _ thority. 
of their employers and to prohibit demonstrations The Kansas Capital. ( Topeka.) 
near their property which may be calculated to in- The force under the direction of the sheriff was 
terfere with such operations, but when judges are composed not of irresponsible ruffians, or hired de- 
called on to say that strikers shall not march on the tectives, but of patriotic and responsible men who 
people’s highways from one point to another, they in their capacity as citizens volunteered to risk their 
approach principles which go down to the very foun- lives in the cause of law and order, and the protec- 
dations of free government, tion of property. . . . A fatal blunder was made 
The Courier-Journal. (Louisville, Ky.) by the deputies when they opened fire before this 
It would be better for Pennsylvania if she had final resort became at all necessary. No order, ap- 
now working in her coal mines the intelligent Amer- parently, was given by the sheriff. No striker 
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claims that such an order was given, and three wit- 
nesses not connected with either side agree that no 
order could be heard. 
The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 

Sixty-one thousand immigrants settled in Penn- 
sylvania alone for the fiscal year ending June jo last. 
Nearly all of these immigrants came from Italy, Aus- 
tria, Lithuania, and Russia. For the most part they 
were absolutely ignorant of ourinstitutions, and were 
unable to read and write even their own languages. 
In all the recent strikes in the coal and coke regions 
turbulence has been fostered by just such people. 

The Trish World. (New York, N. Y.) 

While pitying the victims, we cannot but feel in- 
dignant that human life should be held so cheaply by 
those who are masquerading as the defenders of law 
and order. No unbiased persons can read the pub- 
lished accounts of these murders—we use this word 
advisedly—without coming to the conclusion that 
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not a drop of blood would have been shed if the 
sheriff and his deputies had been brave men instead 
of being veritable cowards. 

San Francisco Chronicle. ( Cal.) 

It displays a criminal lack of judgment on the 
part of our alleged statesmen to permit the country 
to be flooded with the class of laborers who find 
employment in the coal mines, when the field is so 
overcrowded that wages have actually been forced 
below the limit of decent subsistence. 

( Tenn.) 

It may be fairly doubted whether a shot would 
have been fired by the deputies at Lattimer had the 
column of marching strikers been composed of 
Americans or Welsh or Irish, or had those three 


The Chattanooga Times. 


It is the worst 
exhibition of race hatred and diabolical fury of an 


nationalities furnished the majority. 


armed force, vented on an unarmed procession, that 
ever occurred in our country. 


ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE PRESIDENT DIAZ. 


In the forenoon of September 16 a Mexican named Arroyo assaulted President Diaz while the latter 
‘was standing and conversing with his secretary of war in a Moorish pavilion in the City of Mexico. A 
few hours later Arroyo was murdered by a mob, with the guilty participation of police guards having the 


prisoner in charge. 


The guilty officers were promptly deposed and imprisoned, and measures were taken 


to arrest and punish all who took part in the lynching. The assault on President Diaz gave occasion for 


a passionate outburst of national feeling in honor of this great leader and statesman. 


The president’s 


message to the Mexican congress states that the country is constantly growing richer and that govern- 
ment revenues are increasing, but adds that the decline and fluctuations in the price of silver are demand- 
ing the serious attention of the country, and have caused the administration to adopt measures of 


prudence in expenditures. 





PRES. PORFIRIO DIAZ, OF MEXICO. 


The Times-Herald. (Chicago, Lil.) 

The episode throws a keen light on the methods 
of General Diaz and on his position in Mexico. It 
always has been a matter of wonder that he should 
be able to hold in check the hot-headed people of 
Mexico, and while maintaining the appearance of a 
constitutional government rule as absolutely as the 


czar of Russia. Here we have the secret—the per- 
sonal loyalty of his followers and his own rigid, even 
fierce, insistence on justice. 

Denver Republican. (Col.) 

It would be well for Mexico if Ponce de Leon 
had discovered the fountain of eternal youth that 
Diaz might drink there and renew his strength from 
year to year. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 

President Diaz may be styled a practical dictator; 
it may be said that he has used every legitimate 
means to perpetuate himself in office, and yet it 
must be admitted, even by his opponents, that he 
possesses the qualities of honesty and patriotism, 
that he is a man of broad intellectual views, that he 
loves his country, and that under his administra- 
tion it has reached a height of prosperity such as 
few ever dreamed of. 

The Times. ( Hartford, Conn.) 

It was Mexico’s first experience of lynch law, and 
President Diaz is resolved to make a stern example 
of the lynchers. For the credit of Mexico this is 
well. 
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THE SEAL CONFERENCE. 


AMERICAN, English, and Russian experts in seal life have spent the summer on the seal islands of the 
North Pacific investigating the facts respecting the diminution of the herds by pelagic sealing. They 
will meet in Washington in October and it was expected that representatives of England, the United States, 
Russia, and Japan would meet with the experts, hear the reports, and discuss means of settling the contro- 
versy, but on account of Canadian protests England has declined to meet with Russian and Japanese 
commissioners, and a separate conference of United States and English representatives may be held. 








The conference will have no power to bind the several powers by any decision. 


The Philadelphia Record. (FPa.) 

All the seals in the Pacific Ocean are not worth 
the abandonment of the principle of the freedom of 
the high seas beyond the three-mile limit—a prin- 
ciple that should be dear to every American, since 
the acknowledgment thereof was wrung from the 
greatest maritime power in the world by the naval 
heroes of our young republic. 

York Tribune. (N. Y.) 
And now at this late date, when the delegates to 


New 


the conference are actually on their way to the place 
of meeting, the British government announces that 
it will not enter the conference with Russia and Ja- 
pan. That means, of course, that it will not enter 


this conference at all, since it is manifestly out of 


YELLOW FEVER 


the question for the United States now to exclude 
those two powers. 
Public Ledger. ( Philadelphia, Pa.) 

This generation has about given up hope of see- 
ing the Bering Sea troubles settled amicably or in 
any other way, unless the poachers settle it them- 
selves by killing off the seals. 

The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

The Paris rules provide for their revision in five 
years, and the time is up next year. Lord Salisbury 
has been fighting all along to get the use of this full 
period for the Canadians, and where three countries 
are to be dealt with there may be not only more 
chance of conflicting interests, but more slowness in 
reaching conclusions. 


IN THE SOUTH. 


On September 6a case of yellow fever at Ocean Springs, Miss., was announced. Two days later cases 


were reported at Mobile, Ala., and by the roth the disease appeared in New Orleans, Jackson, Miss., and 


a few smaller cities. The origin of the infection is uncertain. It appeared in connection with an epidemic 


of dengue and at first was with difficulty distinguished from dengue. 


The mortality resulting from the 


fever is very low, hardly exceeding ten per cent, and the guess has been hazarded that a new disease has 


been developed from dengue. The disease is nowhere epidemic and the most careful measures have been 


taken to control it. 


For example, 40,000 persons have been enrolled in a sanitary corps at New Orleans. 


Many persons have left the infected districts and business and travel have been seriously hindered. 





DR. GUITERAS. 
The Government Yellow Fever Expert Sent to Infected 
Districts. 


New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 
The origin of the new epidemic seems as obscure 
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. 


as its first manifestations were misleading and 
deceptive. By some authorities on the spot the 
appearance of the fever is attributed to the con- 
sumption of oysters which have fed on sewage pol- 
lution. By others the even vaguer theory is broached 
that the plague was carried over from Havana by 
Whatever the 


source of the disease, its progress has been marked 


certain mysterious Cuban visitors. 


so far by a singular lack of virulence. 
The Atlanta Constitution. (Ga.) 

The character and extent of the quarantine regu- 
lations established by the authorities of Alabama 
demonstrate a condition of hysteria hitherto un- 
paralleled in the South, and is resulting in tremen- 
dous losses in business and trade to the whole 
South. No epidemic that has ever visited the 
southern country has brought about such a paralysis 
in commerce. 

Denver Republican. (Col.) 

The maintenance of a shot-gun quarantine might 

in the case of some epidemics be condemned as 








210 
useless. But it is not so in the South at the present 
time. The germs of yellow fever are so far 


destroyed by frost that the appearance of a killing 
frost is almost certain to put an end to an epidemic. 
Every day that the disease is kept out of a com- 
munity by quarantine is, therefore, that much 
gained. 
The Kennebec Journal. ( Augusta, Me.) 

There seems no good reason to anticipate a long 
continuance of the epidemic, though it is probable 
that it will seriously interfere with the exceptionally 
prosperous condition of business in the South. In- 
deed it has done so already and nothing short of a 
frost will speedily restore a normal tone. 
( Tenn.) 

A study of the former ravages of the fever will 
show that the present disorder on the gulf coast is 
barely worthy to be classed as an epidemic of a 


The Chattanooga Times. 


once terrifying and really terrible malady. 
The Evening Star. ( Washington, D.C.) 

The fever has spread to places that were at first 
apparently secure, but there is no reason for wide- 
spread alarm, for, except in the extreme South, 
along the gulf coast, the killing frost is soon due, 
and this advent will mark the end of the scourge. 
The only danger lies in the possibility that the 
panic now incipient in New Orleans may develop be- 
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yond control, causing a stampede from the city, 

thus scattering the germs far and wide and giving 

the fever the character of a general epidemic, how- 

ever brief may be its life in the northern sections. 
The Tribune. (Minneapolis, Minn.) 

The fact that the disease appears to be spreading, 
despite the heroic efforts made to confine . it, indi- 
cates that there is more yellow fever than the 
southern newspapers are willing to admit. 

The (New Orleans, La.) 

Throughout the South more sanitary work is be- 


Times-Democrat. 


ing done now than ever before. 

Harrisburg Telegraph. ( Pa.) 
$25,000 to put the city in 
good sanitary condition. Another case of cleaning 
up after Yellow Jack succeeds in gaining a foothold. 
New Orleans could have been as clean a year ago 


New Orleans has voted 


as it is now, and could have bid defiance to yellow 
fever. 
Times-Union. (Jacksonville, Fla.) 

Has not damage enough been done, including 
loss of life, the interruption of business, the dis- 
ruption of trade relations, and the hysterical terror 
of whole communities, to warrant the public in de- 
manding that means be put into the hands of 
science and experience to protect us against these 
evils in the years to come? 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND SILVER. 


ON September 16 the governor of the Bank of England announced that the directors of that institution 
were giving favorable consideration to the proposition of the United States commissioners that the bank 


should agree to avail itself of its charter right to hold one fifth of its reserve in silver. 


On September 15 


the governor explained that certain important conditions were to be exacted and that only the principle of 
such acourse had been considered. The conditions of most importance were that France should open 
her mints to the free coinage of silver and that the price of silver should from time to time be satisfactory. 


The proposition was received with indignation by the English press and the financial community. 


St. James’s Gazette. (London, Eng.) 

The scheme seems to beknocked on the head for 
the present, but the reception of even this feeble 
announcement in the city will have an effect any- 
thing but favorable to the bimetalists. A sub- 
stantial element of indignation arises at the feel- 
ing that the government and the bank have been 
doing a little diplomacy at our expense and for the 
advantage of Americans. The United States has 
done nothing to make such a risky politeness to 
the silver men on our part popular in this country. 

The Times. (London, Eng.) 

We cannot assume that the admission of a silver 
reserve would not detract from the bank’s prestige 
abroad. It would be a very objectionable course, 
and not at all justified by the negotiations of the 
ministry with the American commissioners and the 
French government. 

The New York Herald. (N. Y.) 
The care with which this action was kept secret 


ury of the United States. 


by the bank officials indicates that they knew it 
If, how- 
ever, they entertained any lingering doubts on that 
subject, these must be emphatically set at rest by 


would be condemned by public opinion. 


the outburst of condemnation elicited by the discov- 
ery that they had been coquetting with the question. 
The Times-Herald. (Chicago, il.) 

If the French mint is open to free coinage, 
all the bank has to do when it needs gold is to 
ship its silver to Paris, have it coined into five- 
franc pieces, and pay whatever debts are due from 
British merchants to French merchants in that way, 
or exchange them for gold to ship to London. In 
this way a very handsome profit can be made. 

The Times. ( Hartford, Conn.) 

The main objection from a banking point of view 
must be that the silver thus held would be of no 
value in meeting liabilities, but would be only a 
paper asset like the silver that is held in the treas- 
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THE NEW YORK MAYORALTY. 


platform of 1896. Van 
Wyck represents the 
regular party organiza- 
tion of the Democracy, 
though the convention 





SETH LOW. 


which nominated him was silent on national questions. George 
stands upon the national platform adopted by the Democrats 
last year. Sympathetic relations exist between the friends of 
George and Tracy; each represents national ideas. As much 
may be said of Low and Van Wyck; each represents, though in 
a totally unlike way, local self-government. The result is uncer- 
tain. There are not far from an equal number of Republicans 
and Democrats in the new municipality. But it is not known 
how the candidacy of George and Low will affect their respect- 
ive parties, and the result probably depends upon combinations 
which will be made hereafter. The Republicans have bid for 
the votes of the Gold Democrats by nominating Mr. Ashbel P. 
Fitch, a Gold Democrat, for the office of controller, and the 


Four candidates for the first mayor of Greater New York 
have been put in nomination for the election on November 2. 
First in time is Seth Low, ex-mayor of Brooklyn and now presi- 
dent of Columbia University. 
committee of the Citizens’ Union claiming to represent 127,000 
petitioners. The united Democracy nominated Henry George, 


He was named September 2 by a 


author of “ Progress and Poverty,” October 1, the Republicans on 
September 28 nominated Gen. B. F. Tracy, ex-secretary of the 
navy, and the regular or Tammany Democracy on September 
30 nominated Judge R. A. Van Wyck. 
are Republicans, Low and Tracy; two are Democrats, George 
and Van Wyck. Mr. Low represents non-partisanship in city 
administration ; Tracy national republicanism as set forth in the 


Two of these gentlemen 
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GEN, BENJAMIN F. TRACY. 


Tammany Democrats have a supporter of Mr. Bryan in Judge Van Wyck, their candidate for mayor. 





HENRY GEORGE. 


(Rep.) New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 
All that remains is for General Tracy to carry out 
the intention expressed at the time of his nomiia- 
tion, and retire, to bring about a certain victory of 





(/nd.) The Irish World. (New York, N. Y.) 

In nominating General Tracy for the mayoralty of 
Greater New York the Republican party has at one 
and the same time refused to submit to Mugwump 


¥ | 
Ae) 
Ip! 


ROBERT A. VAN WYCK. 


the people anxious for good government over those dictation and has presented to the voters a candi- 
bent on reestablishing the rule of corruption. date whose career in the past is a guaranty that he 
4 
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will worthily fill the office of mayor of the second 
greatest municipality of the world if his fellow citi- 
zens honor him with this important trust. 

(/nd.) The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

That is to be the fight of next month—a fight for 
civilization under Republican leadership and a fight 
against civilization by the congregated hordes of 
Bryanism. ... . Van Wyck and Low are the toys 
of the campaign. The fight for principles is be- 
tween General Tracy and Henry George. 

( Rep.) The Mailand Express. (New York, N. Y.) 

Only with Mr. Low can Tammany be defeated, 
and every Republican vote diverted from Low is a 
vote to elect Robert A. Van Wyck. 

( Dem.) The Argus. (Albany, N. Y.) 

Confronted by many embarrassments, the De- 
mocracy of the enlarged metropolis has done its 
best, and the ticket it has selected and the excel- 
lent platform adopted are likely to commend them- 
selves increasingly as the canvass grows older and 
the issues come to be more clearly defined. 

(Dem.) The Times. ( Hartford, Conn.) 

As the only candidate in the field representing 
the cause of good government, regardless of factions 
or “ pulls,” he [Seth Low] is bound to get the votes 
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of most of the Democrats who refused to support 
Bryan in New York last year. é 
(Rep.) The Burlington Hawk-Eye. (Ta.) 
It is to be pitied that the union of all the better 


classes in New York, which was so universally de- 
sired and would have been the surest means to se- 
cure good government for the consolidated city, 
could not be effected and that the Republican party 
has been compelled to take independent action. 
But under the circumstances it strikes the observer 
at this distance that the nomination of Mr. Tracy 
was about the wisest thing the party could have done. 
(Ind.) The Chicago Record. (Ill.) 

The election of either the Republican or the Dem- 
ocratic candidate will mean a partisan administra- 
The success of Seth Low 
will mean a great triumph for civic reform. 

(Dem.) The Journal. (Atlanta, Ga.) 


Seth Low is a millionaire, a philanthropist, and 


tion of municipal affairs. 


an educator of high rank, but he is out of line with 
many Republicans on the tariff, and has incurred 
the personal enmity of the leaders. He will un- 
doubtedly secure the full Independent vote, but this 
is only powerful when added to the vote of one or 


the other of the party organizations. 


FAMINE IN IRELAND. 


A GENERAL failure of crops and especially a very short crop of potatoes has again brought some por- 


tions of the Irish people to the verge of famine. 


September 22 the Irish leaders sent a memorial to Mr. 


Arthur Balfour requesting that Parliament be summoned to meet immediately to provide money for the 
relief of large districts where the potato crop has failed and grain has been spoiled by excessive rains. 
The prospects for the farmers have not been so bad in these districts since the great famine year, 1847. 


The Daily News. (London, Eng.) 

The boom in wheat is not a matter for rejoicing 
in Ireland; it only helps to give a deeper tinge of 
darkness to a picture that is already sufficiently 
black. 
practically irrecoverable. 
them would in not a few cases reduce the unfortu- 


Rates are in many instances in arrears and 
To attempt to collect 


nate taxpayers to the same position as the paupers 
for whose support they are taxed. 
Dublin Express. (Treland.) 

Judging from the past we hope that much of the 
crops doomed to destruction by the prophets of evil 
will be rescued, and that the general yield will be 
much larger than expected. 

The Dublin Independent. (TIreland.) 

If the country was ten times as badly off as it is 
likely to be, it would resent any charitable appeal 
to the English. 

Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. (O.) 

If again the United States is called upon, again 
will she open her heart and her purse to keep from 
starvation the fathers and mothers of thousands of 
Many of the Irish 


our best naturalized citizens. 


who for years have worked and prospered in this 
new western home will be able to take the lead in 
the charity. 
New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

Ireland‘has in the last dozen years become far 
less a country of one crop than she used to be, and 
potato-rot is not the word of terror and despair that 
it was, even in 1880. A hopeful feature of the case, 
too, is that the undoubted industrial revival of re- 
cent years in Ireland has made the people far better 
able than hitherto to help themselves through any 
slight and temporary trouble. Attention has re- 
cently been called to this revival and the consequent 
improvement in the condition of the people. 

The Irish World. (New York, N. Y.) 

“Rents must be paid.” The demands of the 
landlords must be met, no matter whether the sea- 
sons are favorable or unfavorable, no matter 
whether the’ agricultural yield is good or bad. 
Hence there is frequently presented in Ireland the 
strange anomaly of people starving while the 
country produces more food than is sufficient for 
the whole population. 
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SPAIN AND CUBA. 


General 


ernment. 
junta in 





United States Minister to Spain. 


THE war news of the month is not of importance. 
States Minister Woodford has been received by the Spanish 


favor of a Liberal min- 
istry headed by Sefior 
Sagasta. The policy of 
the new cabinet is to 
pacificate Cuba by 
withdrawing Captain- 
Weyler and 
offering the Cubans 
the largest possible 
measure of self-gov-Z 
The Cuban 
New 
declares that the in-Z 


United 


premier (who has since resigned) ; General Lee will return, after 
a brief absence, to Havana, at the request of President Mc- 
Kinley; and the Conservative ministry at Madrid has retired in 


SS 


York g 


surgents have already <J 


won their independence and will accept nothing less. 
understood that through General Woodford President McKinley ZA 
has urged Spain to make a speedy end of the conditions in Cuba 
which seriously damage United States interests, and has offered 
the good offices of this country to aid in making peace. 


It is = 


SENOR SAGASTA. 
Spain’s New Premier. 


The 


French minister at Washington, M. Patenotre, has been transferred to Madrid and this change is sup- 
posed to indicate that France is giving a moral support to Spain in the negotiations with this country. It 
is also probable that Spain would have the moral support of Austria in case of trouble. 


The Philadelphia Record. (fa.) 

Later accounts of the interview between Minister 
Woodford and the duke of Tetuan make it quite 
certain that the message conveyed by this govern- 
ment to the government of Spain contained nothing 
that could be construed to be an ultimatum, or 
even a penultimatum. 

The Kansas City Journal. (Mo.) 

It is the general desire that the cruel war in Cuba 
shall be ended, that the interests of this country 
shall be protected, and that, if ultimately necessary, 
Uncle Sam shall interpose his strong arm; but only 
the jingoes have any desire to see positive interven- 
tion until every resource of friendly and dignified 
mediation shall have been exhausted. 

The Tribune. (Minneapolis, Minn.) 

General Weyler, evidently with the fear of re- 
moval before his eyes, has assured the Spanish 
government that he is perfectly confident of being 
able to pacify Cuba in four months. This looks 
like a play for more time on the part of Weyler. 
He is, according to reports, enriching himself out of 
the spoils of Cuba. 

The Chicago Record. (lil.) 

If the United States is going into this matter it 
must do so in a way that will keep its honor clear 
and leave no ground for the suspicion that the 
desire to acquire Cuba is the inspiring motive. 





Autonomy for Cuba should be the limit of its 
demand. Fears of a Carlist uprising in 
Spain are not very well founded. 

Denver Republican. ( Col.) 

All talk about the interference of Austria, Ger- 
many, and other leading European powers between 
the United States and Spain in the event of a war 
on account of Cuba may be set down as of no 
value. The powers referred to have enough busi- 
ness of their own to attend to. 

Cincinnati Enquirer. (O.) 

The only step the president has taken in the 
Cuban matter has been to request Consul-General 
Lee to continue his position. That is one good 
point in the administration which the Lxguirer 
feels bound to concede. 

The Providence Journal. (R.1.) 

A short war between two naval powers is not 
necessarily destructive of much life or property and 
it would certainly be better for humanity than the 
slow butchery of the unfortunate people on the 
island so close to our territory. 

The Argus. (Albany, N. Y.) 

Just why the rainy season should have stopped 
the fighting in Cuba it is not easy to understand. 
Surely Weyler cannot have been so heedless as to 
neglect to provide umbrellas and mackintoshes for 
his typewriter girls. 
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Boston Journal. ( Mass.) 

Spain seeks no quarrel with the United States. 
Indeed her course since the new administration 
came in has been distinctly conciliatory. 

The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

As Madrid officials are concerned, there is some 

for the 


sentimental foundation notion that the 
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Hapsburg kaiser might be strongly impelled to aid 
the queen regent Christina, who is an Austrian 
archduchess, should the stability of her son’s throne 
be threatened. 
The Indianapolis Journal. (Jnd.) 
Each of the larger powers in Europe is so jealous of 
some other that it dare not become the ally of Spain. 


SECTION TWENTY-TWO OF THE TARIFF. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL MCKENNA issued September 20 an opinion—which until the courts construe 
the section wili have the force of law—that section 22 of the new tariff does not impose the discriminating 


duty of ten per cent on goods coming in through Canada and Mexico. 


The attorney-general decided that 


section 22 of the tariff act must be construed along with section 4,228 of the Revised Statutes; and it 
happens that Congress on the same day it finally enacted the tariff passed a bill amending section 4,228 
but not removing those provisions which conflict with the new tariff. The law officer of the cabinet 
therefore decides that Congress did not intend to levy this particular discriminating duty. 


(Dem.) The World. (New York, N. Y.) 
Section 22 was “slipped” into the tariff bill, as 
Speaker Reed has told us. 
gress never meant to enact any such a thing, but it 


That is to say, Con- 


did enact it, thanks to the activity and ingenuity of 
a slippery slipper or slippers in the employ of the 
Pacific Railroad “combine.” Now Attorney-Gen- 
eral McKenna has slipped it out. He rules that 
the section has no validity, or, more accurately 
speaking, that it does not mean what it says or any- 
thing else. This makes an end of section 22, and 
that is well. 

(/nd.) Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

This much-discussed clause of the Dingley Tariff 
Bill has been explained in a very confusing way by the 
attorney-general. It appears to be plain enough to 
the lay reader, as it was intended to put a check 
upon importations through Canada into the United 
States to the disadvantage of American railroads 
competing of 
Canada..... The attorney-general says that Con- 


with government-aided railroads 


gress did not intend to do this; Congress should an- 
swer him in December by reenacting clause 22 in 
language which cannot be misunderstood. There 
are votes enough to do it without those of New 
England senators and representatives. 

(Rep.) New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

A change so important in its bearing on the 
commercial relations of this with other countries 
should not rest upon any questionable interpreta- 
tion of an act of Congress. 

(Dem.) The Courier-Journal. ( Louisville, Ky.) 

The interests back of the sneak amendment are 
so powerful that we can hardly expect that the 
opinion of the attorney-general will settle the matter 
finally. 

(Rep.) The Indianapolis Journal. (Ind.) 

The effect of the opinion is to construe a good 
American law against American interests. It is 
hoped the next Congress will recognize the fact that 
American shipping is entitled to protection as well 
as other American industries. 


THE PEARY AND ANDREE EXPEDITIONS. 


On September 24 several members of the Peary arctic expedition arrived in New York. 


This expedi- 


tion was a preliminary voyage undertaken to prepare for Lieutenant Peary’s five years’ search for the 


north pole to be begun next summer. 


It is understood that the voyage was successful. 


The vessel, the 


Hope, brought back the Cape York meteorite, eleven feet six inches long, four feet thick, and six feet high, 


approximately, and weighing about a hundred tons. 


possible and then to use Eskimos and dogs in sledging to the pole. 


The plan for next year is to sail as far north as 
The American Geographical Society 


has assured $150,000 to meet all expenses and Lieutenant Peary has received five years’ leave of absence. 
The fate of Professor Andree, who started from the island of Tromsoe in a balloon in search of the pole 


on July 11, remains unknown. 
both credited and discredited among scientists. 


The Journal. (Kansas Citv, Mo.) 


Lieutenant Peary declares he will find the north 
pole or die. 
the same. 


Every other person can truthfully say 
Man is mortal. 





Alleged pigeon despatches from him dated the 12th and 13th of July are 


The Mail and Express. (New York, N.Y.) 
Lieutenant Peary’s report from Cape Breton indi- 
cates that his seventh pilgrimage to northern Green- 
land has resulted in appreciable progress toward the 
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forwarding of his plan to reach the pole by aseries been surpassed by any arctic explorer. He has 
of advances through a chain of bases of supplies to persevered in his enterprises, though he has lacked 
the patriotic national support so eagerly given to 
Nansen. : 

The Times. (Hartford, Conn.) 

[Lieutenant Peary] expects to reach the pole, and 
it is probably safe to say that he has a better pros- 
pect of success than any explorer ever had before. 

The Chicago Record. (/l.) 

The indications are that Professor Andree in- 
stead of being lost is just entering on an active 
career of being discovered. 

The Times. (Hartford, Conn. ) 

The air up north has been more or less full of 

balloons ever since Andree started in a balloon for 





LIEUT. ROBERT E, PEARY, 


be extended northward during a series of years, the 
natives being utilized as carriers, messengers, and 
winter campers. 
New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

Lieutenant Peary’s latest arctic venture has been 
marked with no sensational discoveries, but has yet 
been crowned with entire success. No very high 
latitude was reached, or indeed sought. Cape 
York, Cape Sabine, and Whale Sound were the 
chief objective points, none of them above the 
seventy-ninth parallel. In such a latitude, however, 





can best be established a principal base of supplies, 


PROF, S. A. ANDREE. 


from which in another season a further poleward 
advance may be made. the pole. But the one seen at night over a village 
Boston Journal. ( Mass.) of arctic Siberia, on the 14th instant, may really 
Lieutenant Peary’s tenacious pluck has never have been the explorer’s. 


ENGLAND’S INDIAN REBELLION. 


THE revolt of some of the tribes of northwestern India had been gotten under control, according to the 
English papers, about September 25, but there has been more fighting and considerable trouble may yet 
follow. The English troops have distinguished themselves in numerous bloody engagements. The 
causes of the rising are obscure. (1) It is alleged that the religious prejudices of the Mohammedan 
nations were in some way offended ; (2) that Russian intrigue has been going on in the hill country; and 
(3) that maladministration of the province is responsible for the revolt. The English public is sensitive 
because the Russian frontier has in recent years advanced close up to India, and the Afghan ruler who 
holds the neutral zone in the pay of England may be secretly in the pay of Russia. The new advance of 
England up the Nile is offensive to Russia and that country may have a disposition to make trouble for 
Great Britain in Asia. It is officially announced that the famine is ended, but there are reports of an in- 
crease of the plague in the Bombay presidency. 


Denver Republican. ( Col.) The Evening Star. (Washington, D. C.) 
(The insurgents] have no chance of gaining assist- The ameer is just now between two fires. His 
ance from the natives in the interior of the empire, subjects are eager for the proclamation of a holy 
and it looks as though the earlier reports of a des- war against the English occupants of India, while 
perate condition of affairs were grossly exaggerated, international policy strongly demands a neutral 
if not wholly without reasonable foundation. position at present. The ameer has for some 
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months been reassuring England of his pacific in- 
tentions, but his people have been somehow man- 
aging to receive encouragement enough to warrant 
them in fomenting religious frenzy among the 
tribesmen of the hills. 

The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

The announcement made a few days ago in the 
official telegrams from India that the pacification of 
the Mohmunds north of the Khyber Pass had been 
effected, and that they had submitted to the British 
terms, appears to have been premature. So far 
from submitting, they refused to hand over their 
breech-loading rifles which they recently acquired, 
and with the value of which they have become 
acquainted, and have repulsed with vigor the 
renewed attacks of the British forces. 

New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

From London it is officially announced that the 
famine in India, which is the greatest and most ex- 
tensive which that empire has undergone since 1770, 
is now at anend. The rainy monsoon has thus far 
been both sufficient and wide-spread enough for the 
universal sowing of the autumn crop. Perhaps the 
best proof of the fact that brighter times are at 
hand for India is the fact that most of the villagers 
have abandoned the state relief works in order to 
till and sow their lands. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 

Should he [the ameer] show any sign of disaffec- 
tion at this juncture England would not hesitate to 
seize his territory, and, as the possessions of Russia 
are right in his rear, complications with that power 
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would naturally follow. It may be that it is in the 
far East that a great struggle for supremacy will yet 
be witnessed. 

The World. 


England’s 


(New York, N. Y.) 
security on her northwest Indian 
frontier is based on the fact that there are hundreds 
of Afghan tribes but no Afghan nation. 
The Chattanooga Times. ( Tenn.) 

Of course it was but a question of time. Civili- 
zation in India is not to give way yet before a horde 
of fanatical barbarians. 

The Philadelphia Record. (Ffa.) 

Official estimates place the number of British- 
born persons in India at about 120,000, and Dr. 
WwW. W. 
statistics, thinks 250,000 comprise all the Europeans 


Hunter, the chief authority on Indian 


in that country, including French and Portuguese, 
missionaries, traders, and half-breeds. It is an un- 
precedented phenomenon that so small a proportion 
of British should hold in subjection 290,000,000 
population most mixed as to race and religion. 

The Evening Post. (New York, N.Y.) 

Something had happened which gave them [the 
tribesmen] the idea that England was weak, and the 
English critics of both parties agree that the ex- 
citing cause was the English management of the 
Greco-Turkish question. 

Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Her Britannic Majesty is to be congratulated on 
the bravery of her soldiers in India. 
well as whites have behaved with conspicuous gal- 
lantry in the fighting with the hill tribes. 


Natives as 


DR. ABEL STEVENS. 


ONE of the most eminent literary men of Methodism, Dr. Abel 
Stevens, died at San José, Cal., September 11, in his eighty-third 


year, having been born in Philadelphia January 19, 1815. 


He 


was feeble in childhood and always liable to nervous prostration. 
He entered Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., but ill 
health and his attractiveness as a speaker combined to shorten 
his course of study. At nineteen he was financial agent of the 
In 
1837 he made his first visit to Europe and witnessed the corona- 
tion of Queen Victoria. 
tion ; he returned to become a pastor in Providence, R. I., and at 
the age of twenty-five became editor of Zion’s Herald, Boston, and 


university and at twenty he was pastor of a Boston church. 


His letters from Europe attracted atten- 


held that post for twelve years, meanwhile preaching nearly every 


H) Sunday, leaving it to become editor of Zhe National Magazine, 
Dr. Stevens 
made a second trip to Europe and in 1856 became editor of the 


which was suspended at the end of three years. 


New York Christian Advocate. His editorship did not satisfy 
the radical anti-slavery men of the church, and in 1860 he was 
not reelected because he held that slaveholders had a constitutional right to membership in the church. 
This was his last official literary church work. He had already begun his great history of Methodism and 
completed it in 1861, under the title “ History of the Religious Movement of the Eighteenth Century 
called Methodism.” In 1863 he published “The Life and Times of Nathan Bangs,” and in the next few 


DR. ABEL STEVENS, 
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years his “ History of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States ” appeared in successive vol- 


umes. 


He was a pastor in New York from 1861 to 1865; after that date he gave himself entirely to 


writing for the periodical press and producing the less known volumes which bear hisname, the most elab- 


orate of which is “ Madame de Staél, Her Life and Times,” in two volumes. 


Much of Dr. Stevens’ life 


since 1865 was spent in Europe, the last ten years in California. 


The Christian Guardian. ( Toronto, Can.) 
The unexpected death of Dr. Abel Stevens re- 

moves one of the most widely known Methodists of 

the United States. 


as an author he had a diversified and most remark- 


As a preacher, as an editor, and 


able career. 
The Christian Advocate. (New York, N. Y.) 
He was as good a talker as Boswell represents 
Johnson to have been, but as unlike him as the 
He 
was not argumentative in the intellectual duelist’s 
sense of the word, a combat to the death, but if he 


songs of birds are unlike thunderclaps. 


disagreed with any sentiment would treat it dis- 
cursively, leaving one of opposite views under the 
impression that he had been enveloped in a trans- 
parent gauze net whose strands were so strong that 


PROBLEMS OF THE 


while he seemed to himself to be free there was an 
embarrassment attending his further expression of 
his sentiments. . . . . Several times he changed his 
views; in some instances unconsciously, when he 
exhibited much vigor in endeavoring to prove that 
he had not, but never, within our knowledge, re- 
sorted to a sophism to do so. 
Zion’s Herald. (Boston, Mass.) 

He was so perennially young, and so virile, that 
we did not think of him as likely to be taken from 
us at present. Hislast contribution to the religious 
press—prepared, we think, for the columns of this 
paper—was in every respect as able and pertinent 
as anything he has ever written 
of Abel Stevens is the 


life is ended. The name 


most distinguished in American Methodism. 


KLONDIKE REGION. 


SEVERAL features of the situation in the frozen gold-fields attract general attention: (1) A large num- 
ber of gold seekers have poured into the Upper Yukon country within three months and it is not probable 


that there is food enough to support them through the winter. 


serious attention to this danger of famine. 


The president and his cabinet have given 


(2) For maintaining order on the American portion of the 


gold-field a company of the Eighth United States Infantry has been sent to St. Michael’s and may attempt 


to move up the river if means of transport can be devised. 
of locomotion over the passes or on the ice of the lakes and streams are put forward. 


(3) Projects for new routes and new means 
(4) A large num- 


ber of companies have been organized for gold-mining. 


The Seattle Post-Intelligencer. ( Wash.) 

The alarming reports of impending starvation do 
not appear to be justified. It is quite likely that 
there will be a shortage of provisions, but the 
miners at Dawson may be relied upon to husband 
their resources and promptly take every possible 
precaution to avoid severe famine. 

The Daily Chronicle. (London, Eng.) 

The whole Pacific coast is gold-crazy, and there 
appears to be a nefarious conspiracy between the 
press, the outfitters, and the steamship companies 
to push the boom regardless of consequences. It 
is an iniquitous business, and thousands are being 
lured to their ruin. 

The Standard. (London, Eng.) 

At the entrance to the passes are thousands of 
men cursing or weeping at their inability to enter 
the land of gold, which is barricaded by a barrier of 
frost and starvation. 

The Westminster Gazette. (London, Eng.) 

There is certainly no one on the Indian frontier 
now who will run so many chances of losing his life 
as the emigrant for Klondike. Yet, though you 


point this out and prove it to demonstration, your 
real gold seeker will go all the same. If there are 
three chances that he will lose his life and one that 
he 
chance notwithstanding. 
Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Despite the reports of hardship on the route and 
of the utter impossibility of getting in all the sup- 
plies now on the way to the gold-fields, Secretary 
Alger relies on his experience as a lumberman to 


will make his fortune, he will take the one 


establish a sufficient means of relief by the use of 
Perhaps he is 
right, and the road will be better in the winter than 


dog teams, traveling over the snow. 


in the summer. » 
The Tribune. ( Denver, Col.) 

It would appear to be impossible to reach 
Dawson with dog trains unless there is some means 
of supplying the dogs with food from sources en- 
countered on the way. 

The Republican Standard. ( Bridgeport, Conn.) 

Twenty or thirty Klondike companies have been 
started in this country and England, with an aggre- 
gate capital of about $150,000,000, and the names 
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of the capitalists engaged in “ promoting ” them are 
strong in the financial world. The limit of the 
Klondike productiveness has been set at $70,000,000, 
and here are corporations with capital to the 
amount of about double that sum, engaged in 
getting after it. 

Boston Journal, ( Mass.) 

A squad of thirty soldiers is a pretty small force 
with which to police a territory as long as the Miss- 
issippi Valley from New Orleans to Minneapolis. 

3ut the moral rather than the physical power of the 
little garrison is counted on to keep the peace, and 


it is likely to be sufficient for the purposes. 
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The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 

It is not the first time that the government has 
gone to the relief of arctic explorers; it is acting 
within its province now in seeking to minimize the 
distress that must necessarily follow those who 
seek to reach what is to them a land of promise. 

Denver Republican. ( Col.) 

Secretary Alger’s plan to use a traction engine to 
ascend the Yukon River for the relief of Dawson is 
of doubtful merit. It is true the frozen river will 
present a fairly even surface. But it will be covered 
with snow, and it is questionable if the engine could 
force its way through. 


NEAL DOW. 









GENERAL NEAL DOW. 


of this force. 


THE famous temperance and prohibition leader, Neal Dow, 
born in Portland, Me., March 20, 1804, died in the city of his 
birth on the 2d of October, in his ninety-fourth year. 
the son of a tanner, was educated in the public schools, and 
entered his father’s business at the age of fifteen. 


He was 


He soon be- 


* came a speaker and writer on public questions, and became 
interested in the liquor question while he was chief of the Port- 
land fire department with fourteen hundred men under him. 
i; He began by opposing the use of liquors at the annual suppers 


In 1839 he headed a movement for “no license ” 


by vote of the city and was defeated by thirty-five votes. Four 
‘years later he secured a majority of four hundred. 
traveled over the state, holding prohibition meetings, and in 1846 
presented a petition having forty thousand signatures to the 
legislature asking a prohibition law, and the law was enacted. 
In 1851 he was elected mayor of Portland and secured a more 
stringent prohibition law ; it was repealed in 1855 and reenacted 


He then 


in 1856 and is known the world over as “the Maine Law,” and 


has remained in force for more than forty years. 


He was prosperous in mercantile pursuits, served in the 


legislature, was overseer of the poor, bank director, president of a gaslight company, and participated in other 


business enterprises. 
Civil War called him: home. 


From 1857 he worked for temperance in England until the agitations preceding the 
He served during the war as a colonel of the Thirteenth Maine, was twice 
wounded, was a prisoner in Libby Prison, and was exchanged for Fitzhugh Lee. 


He made a second 


crusade in England; was the first Prohibition candidate for president but declined and supported General 
Garfield. After that campaign he acted with the Prohibitionists and was consulted in all their proceed- 


ings. 
The Chicago Record. (lil.) 

[Neal Dow] was a man who, while championing a 
principle with all his might, never stooped to un- 
worthy expedients to secure its recognition. He 
was not a man tocompromise with political tricksters 
or to borrow their methods. His political record, 
like the record of his private life, is clean and honor- 
able. It is a record which men may well point out 
as an example of honesty and high principle in 
politics. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer. (Pa.) 

Neal Dow is likely to be always remembered as 

its [prohibition’s] life-long apostle. But there are 


Until his last years his physical vigor was remarkable. 


other ways in which this old man will be recognized 
as entitled to remembrance. He was a good citizen, 
a strong patriot in the days of his country’s peril. 
His services during the Civil War were meritorious. 

Central Christian Advocate. (St. Louis, Mo.) 

Many years of his consecrated life were given en- 
tirely to the promotion of prohibition, and no man 
can fully estimate the scope of his influence, nor the 
greatness of his achievements in behalf of this great 
movement. When its history is finally written his 
name will be found at the top of the list of the 
heroic spirits who organized and led the armies of 
prohibition. 















SUMMARY 


HOME. 
September 7. Secretary of Agriculture Wilson 
returns from a month’s tour in the West and says 
he found farmers in good spirits and believes there 
is work for every man west of the Mississippi. 
September 8. The Prohibitionists hold state 
conventions in New York and Massachusetts. 
September 9. The Gold Democrats of Ohio 
nominate a state ticket. Fourteen persons lose 
their lives and twelve are injured in a railroad 
collision at Emporia, Kan. The Sons of Vet- 
erans begin a national encampment at Indian- 








apolis, Ind. 

September 10. The United States Agricultural 
Department will introduce the culture of the cam- 
phor tree into Florida. At least thirty persons, 





it is reported, are killed and 185 injured in a rail- 
road collision near New Castle, Col. 

September 11. Republican campaign in Ohio is 
opened; Senators Foraker and Hanna speak in 
Burton. Seven men are killed and six injured 
in a freight-train wreck at Hanson, Ind. T. 





September 13. 
Washington. 

September 14. Judge Cox of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia decides that the en- 
forcement of civil service rules is a matter solely in 
the hands of the Executive Department and not 


President McKinley returns to 


cognizable by the courts. 

September 15. The New York Democratic State 
Committee nominates Alton B. 
justice of the Court of Appeals, and takes no action 
upon the Chicago platform. 
General Wilson is installed as president of Wash- 
ington and Lee University at Lexington, Va. 

September 16. The Illinois Federation of Labor 
includes free coinage of silver in its platform. 

September 20. United States District Judge 
Foster, of Topeka, Kan., decides that the Kansas 
City Live Stock Association is illegal under the 
United States Anti-trust Law. The Worcester, 


Parker for chief 


Ex-Postmaster 








Mass., Musical Festival opens. 

September 21. The Unitarian Conference meets 
at Saratoga, N. Y. Dr. Hunter is acquitted of 
bribery in the senatorial election in Kentucky. 

September 22. President McKinley speaks at a 
fair at North Adams, Mass. 
Monetary Commission meets in Washington. 
The National or Gold Democrats of New York 
endorse the nomination of Alton B. Parker for 








The Indianapolis 





chief justice by the regular committee. 
September 23. National Democrats in Nebraska 
nominate a state ticket. 


September 24. President McKinley lays the 


CURRENT HISTORY AND OPINION. 


OF NEWS. 


corner-stone of a memorial library in Adams, Mass. 
A New York syndicate is reported to have 
obtained control of gas properties in Detroit, 
Milwaukee, Buffalo, and other cities. 

September 28. Five men are killed by black damp 
in a mine at Rendham, Pa. National conference 
of mayors and members of city councils meets at 
Columbus, O. 

October 1. Heavy losses by marsh fires in the 
Kankakee Valley, III. General drought in the 
West and forest fires do much damage. 














FOREIGN. 
September 7. The governor of New Guinea re- 
ported killed by natives. Rich gold discoveries 
reported in Venezuela.——The dervishes have 





evacuated Berber. 

September 8. Bismarck is quoted as saying that 
Germany has now neither leaders nor principles. 
——tTrades unionists in session at Birmingham, 
England, demand change in jury laws. 

September 9. The new Spanish tariff for Cuba 
reduces duties on nearly all American goods. 

September 11. The king of Siam arrives in 
Paris and is welcomed by President Faure-—— 
The lives of twenty-seven of the crew of the 
British steamship Po/yphemus lost in a collision in 
the Red Sea. 

September 12. Peace made with Uruguayan in- 
surgents is ratified by Congress. 

September 16. Reports that the Chinese near 
Yaoping have been burning the houses of Christians 
and putting converts to torture. 
in Cabul, the capital of Afghanistan. 

September 19. 
Turkestan and also in Switzerland. 

September 20. The emperor of Germany cordially 
welcomed by the emperor of Austria at Budapest. 

September 25. Count Badeni, the premier of 
Austria, is wounded in a duel by the leader of the 
Nationalist party. 

September 26. A 
Chili is ratified. 

October 3. Congress of Belgian miners demands 
an increase of fifteen per cent in wages. 


Destructive fire 





Severe earthquake shocks in 


treaty between Japan and 





NECROLOGY. 

September 17. Henry W. Sage, a generous pa- 
tron of Cornell University, at Ithaca, N. Y. 

September 27. 
the navy in the second term of President Grant, at 
Trenton, N. J. 

October 3. Ex-Senator Samuel J. R. McMillan, 
of Minnesota, at St. Paul. 


George M. Robeson, secretary of 





C. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 
OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 


FOR NOVEMBER. 
First Week (ending November 5). 
“ Imperial Germany.” Chapter VI. 
“The Social Spirit in America.” Chapter VII. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“Goethe: His Life and Work.” 
Sunday Reading for October 31. 
Second Week (ending November 12). 
Chapter VII. 
Chapter VIII. 


“ Imperial Germany.” 
“The Social Spirit in America.” 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 

“ Imperial Germany.” 

Sunday Reading for November 7. 

Third Week (ending November 19). 

Chapter VIII. 
Chapter IX. 


“Imperial Germany.” 
“ The Social Spirit in America.” 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“ The Economic Power of Germany.” 
Sunday Reading for November 14. 
Fourth Week (ending November 26). 
Chapter IX. 
Chapter X. 


“Imperial Germany.” 
“ The Social Spirit in America.” 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“The Modern Tall Building.” 
“ The Physical Changes of Nature.” 
Sunday Reading for November 21. 


FOR DECEMBER. 
First Week (ending December 3). 
“Imperial Germany.” Chapter X. 
“ The Social Spirit in America.” 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“ Schiller.” 
Sunday Reading for November 28. 


Chapter XT. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 


FOR NOVEMBER. 
First Week. 
The Lesson. 
Literary Study—Goethe’s “ Faust.” 
Biographical Sketch—Herbert Spencer. 
A Paper—The power of personal will in 
economic progress. 
General Conversation—The news of the week. 
Second Week. 
Bismarck Day—November 16. 


Wherever we see a great human life in progress, in the pro- 


Fourth Week. 
General Conversation— Personal observations 
of the signs of approaching winter. 
Discussion— Would the establishment of pos- 
tal savings banks affect economic conditions 
in the United States? 
A Talk—The educative value of cooperative 
societies. 
Essay —Social intercourse in France, America, 
and Germany 
Table Talk—The effect of the miners’ strike.* 


duction of notable results, we may always know that there 
is something within it which drives it—a motive-power.—/. G. 
Holland. 

1. A Talk—Bismarck’s family. 


FOR DECEMBER. 
First Week. 


é ; ; j ‘ Essay—Woman’s part in the history of Ger- 
Essay—Bismarck’s domestic policy. 


Essay—Bismarck’s foreign policy. 
Discussion — Who was responsible for the 


many. 
Select Reading—* Of Women,” from Madame 
de Staél’s “ Germany.” 

Essay—Schiller’s contemporaries. 

Historical Study—Germany in Schiller’s time. 


Thies Week. A Political Study—Municipal reform in New 
The Lesson. York - 


A Paper—The German and the French mili- - 
QUESTIONS ON “ THE SOCIAL SPIRIT IN AMERICA.” 

The following questions on “ The Social Spirit in 
America,” prepared by Prof. C. R. Henderson, 
may be used for review and general discussion in 
the meetings of the circle. 

Chapter I—Introduction. 

Give an account of the motives which lead to 

social action. 


Franco-German War ? 
Essay—The Kulturkampf. 


tary systems. 

A Talk—What the 
done for the economic welfare of the com- 
munity. 

Discussion—Industrial organization on a na- 
tional basis as advocated by Edward Bellamy. 
General Conversation—The present business 


local government has 


outlook.* 


"See Current History and Opinion. *See Current History and Opinion. 





CL. S.C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 


Try to distinguish between the subjects of sociol- 
ogy and of theology. 

Describe a voluntary association known to you, 
its purpose, methods, and character of membership. 

How do social improvements begin ? 

Why not use the word “ reform ” ? 


Chapter I1.—Home-Making as a Social Art. 

Define a “family.” 

What does the family do for society ? 

What are some of the effects of very low wages 
on the family? 

What is luxury ? 

Tell what your neighborhood is doing to improve 
home life. 
Chapter Ill.—Friendly Circles of Women Wage- 

Earners. 

Why do women wage-earners need to combine ? 

What various forms of association have helped 
women of this class? 

Describe any such society known to you. 


Chapter 1V.—Better Houses for the People. 
What are the uses of a dwelling and how does it 
affect the various elements of welfare? 


Why is associated action necessary in improving 


city dwellings ? 

Give an account of evil conditions you have ob- 
served in houses, and the causes. 

How may towns improve the beauty of houses? 


Chapter V.i—Public Health. 
How can we estimate the social value of health ? 
Describe the enemies of health observed in your 
own community. 
Tell of some movements and methods of better- 
ment. 
How do vicious politics injure public health ? 


Chapter VI.—Good Roads and Communication. 

What is the value to society of good roads ? 

Give illustrations from your own county or state. 

Describe dangers and defects observed by your- 
self in highways, streets, or sidewalks. 
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What are some of the advantages of electric 
roads ? 

Give an argument for free delivery of letters in 
the country. 


Chapter VII.—The First Factor of Jndustrial Re- 
form: The Socialized Citizen. 
What is the name of the special social science 
which deals with wealth, industry, and commerce ? 
Is there a natural order and system in the indus- 
trial world ? 
Tell of some means of improvement within reach 
of the individual, and illustrate from your own ob- 


Give evidences. 


servation. 
What do you think of the saying, “ The waste- 
fulness of the rich is the opportunity of the poor”? 


Chapter VII1.—What Good Employers are Doing. 
Give a brief account of: motives of employers; 
the power of employers; and their responsibility. 
Is the character of the employer improving ? 
Give some illustrations of the kindness of this 
class. 
What do you think of profit-sharing ? 


Chapter 1X.—Organizations of Wage-Earners. 
What 
together ? 

Describe a trades union known to you. 

What is a strike ? 

What other forms of organization do you know? 
Give some account of a local building and loan 


interests draw members of this class 


association. 

What are the conditions of success in a coopera- 
tive society ? . 
Chapter X.—Economic Cooperation of the Com- 

munity. 

Distinguish between conciliation and arbitration. 

Tell of some instance when protective legislation 
is required. 

What are some of the “factory laws” in your 
State ? 

Draw up an argument for government savings 
banks. 


C. L. S. C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 
ON THE REQUIRED READING IN THE TEXT-BOOKS. 


THE following table explains some of the signs 
used in the pronunciation of words in this depart- 
ment of THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 

K indicates the German ch, which has a guttural sound similar 
to a strongly aspirated 4. 

G indicates a sound similar to the German ch. 

N indicates the French nasal sound, which is similar to the 
English ag. 

6 represents a sound similar to ¢ in her; to utter the sound 
place the lips in position for saying 6 and pronounce é. 


_ ti represents the French x ; to give the sound of ii, when the 
lips are in position to utter 00, pronounce @ without changing 
the position of the lips. 


“ IMPERIAL GERMANY.” 

P. 130. “ Landwehr” [lant’var]. That part of 
the national forces in Germany which has completed 
regular military service and is called out only in 
times of war, except perhaps occasionally for drill. 
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P. 136. [né’kols-boore]. An 
Austrian town in which Austria and Prussia nego- 
tiated in 1866 the preliminary peace confirmed by 
the peace of Prague a short time afterward. 

P. 137. “Sylla.” The same as Sulla, a Roman 
dictator born in 138 B. C. 

P. 140. The war be- 
tween Turkey and Russia, 1877-78, concluded with 
the peace of San Stefano, the terms of which were 
A con- 
gress consisting of representatives of seven Euro- 


“ Nikolsburg ” 


“Turco-Russian War.” 


unsatisfactory to England and Austria. 


pean powers—Germany, Austria, Russia, Italy, 
England, France, and Turkey—was convened at 
Berlin at the invitation of Bismarck in 1878 for set- 
tling the affairs of the Balkan Peninsula. 

P. 140. 

P. 143. “ Uberzeugungstreue” [ii-ber-zoig’ungs- 
troi-e.] 

P.. 14% According to 
ancient geographies, two promontories, one in 


“Pour le Mérite.” For merit. 


“Pillars of Hercules.” 


Europe and one in Africa, situated at the eastern 
extremity of the Strait of Gibraltar. 
explains that they were so called because it was 


One authority 


supposed that Hercules rent them asunder. 

P. 145. “Lord Clive” (1725—74). The founder 
of the British Empire in India. 

P. 145. 
A nabob of Bengal who imprisoned the British sol; 
diers in the Black Hole of Calcutta in 1756. Clive 


“Surajah Dowlah” [soo-ra’ja dou’‘la]. 


was sent to avenge the horrible deed and compelled 
him to sue for peace. 
ducted principally by Mr. Watts, an Englishman, 
and Omichund, a native of Bengal. A plot which 
Clive is said to have abetted was formed to depose 
the nabob and place Meer Jaffier, the commander of 


The negotiations were con- 


his troops, on the throne. Omichund, a treacherous 
villain, just as the plot was to be put into opera- 
tion proved false to the English and demanded a 
large sum as hush-money. Clive promised to com- 
ply with the demand, but he resolved to outwit the 
Bengalee. Omichund insisting that his claims 
should be mentioned in the treaty between Meer 
Jaffier and the English, Clive had two treaties 
drawn up, only one of which contained the name of 
Omichund. After the battle between the English 
and Indian forces near Plassey, Meer Jaffier was 
installed as nabob of Bengal and Surajah Dowlah 
was captured and executed. Omichund, coming with 
the other allies to Meer Jaffier for a reward, found 
that no mention had been made of his claims. 

P. 146. “ Haimon.” Haimon, or Aymon, count of 
Ardennes, was a celebrated character in the French 
romances of the Middle Ages. The adventures of 
his four sons furnish subjects for some of the litera- 
ture of the thirteenth century. Their real existence 
is doubted. 

P. 150. “ Beust” [boist]. A statesman and diplo- 
matist for Saxony and Austria. He died in 1886. 


C. £. S.C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 


P. 150. ‘Count Arnim ” (1824—81), a German 
statesman, was charged with filching and pub- 
lishing state documents, for which he was sentenced 
to imprisonment. He was also sentenced to penal 
servitude on a charge of lese-majesty, which in his 
case consisted in publishing a pamphlet against the 
chancellor. 

P. 150. “Geffcken.” After the death of Em- 
peror Frederick, Professor Geffcken published ex- 
tracts from the emperor’s diary, kept during the 
Franco-German War. For this the professor was 
arrested and tried before the Supreme Court of 
Germany on a charge of treason. 

P. 155. “ Varzin”’ [far’tsin]. 
erania, Prussia, near which is situated Bismarck’s 


A town of Pom- 


residence. 

P. 159. “John Bright” (1811—89). 
lish orator and statesman. 

P. 161. “Villiers Champigny” [ve-ya’ shon- 
pén-yé’]. 

P.. 262. 
French army, signed terms of capitulation at Metz 
in 1870 before a shot from the enemy had been fired 
For this he was accused of treachery 


An Eng- 


“Marshal Bazaine,” a general of the 


into the fort. 
and the investigation revealed the fact that he had 
had communication with Bismarck, by whom he was 
induced to capitulate. He was tried, found guilty 
of four charges brought against him, and con- 
demned to death, but the sentence was commuted 
to twenty years’ seclusion. 

P. 163. “ Weissenburg” [ vis’sen-boorG ].— 
“ Gravelotte ” [grav-lot’]. 

P. 165. ‘“ Danton” [don-ton’]. 
lutionist guillotined in 1794. 

P. 166. “ Nachod” [na’k6d]. 
mia where the Prussians under Steinmetz defeated 
the Austrians in 1866. 

P. 166. “ Bliicher” [bliix’er]. The commander 
of the Prussians at Waterloo. He was called Mar- 
shal Forward (“ Vorwarts”) on account of the 
dashing spirit with which he conducted his cam- 
paigns. 

P. 167. “Die Wacht am Rhein.” 
on the Rhine. 

P. 167. “Spicheren” [spé’Ker-en]. 
German Lorraine. 

P. 167. “ Bourget” [boor-zha’]. 

P. 168. “ Waldersee” [val’der-za]. 

P. 173. “Ligny” [lén-yé’]. A Belgian town 
southeast of Brussels. 

P. 174. “Arbela.” The defeat of the Persians 
under Darius by the Macedonians under Alexan- 
der the Great at the battle of Arbela in 331 B. C. 
led to the final overthrow of the Persian Empire. 

P. 181. “Covenanters.” A name given to the 
Scotch Presbyterians who in the time of Charles I. 
banded themselves together by a solemn covenant 
to resist encroachments on religious liberty. 


A French revo- 


A town of Bohe- 


The Watch 


A town in 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


P. 184. 
district south of Bosnia occupied by Austria- 
Hungary since 1878. 

P. 200. “ Buccleuch” [buk-kli’]. 

P. 213. “Primrose League.” A league formed 
in Great Britain, the members of which are pledged 


“ Herzegovina” [hert-se-gd-vé’na]. <A 


to the conservative principles advocated by the earl 
of Beaconsfield. His favorite flower furnished the 
name and symbol for the league. 

P. 218. ‘“Rechthaberei” [rekt’hab-er-]. 

P. 223. “ Puckler.” An author of books of 
travel. “ Varnhagen Ense” [farn’ha-gen 
fon en’se]. “ Lassalle ” 
[la-sal’]. The founder of the Social Democratic 
party of Germany. 
the wife of Karl August Varnhagen von Ense. 

P. 227. “Cadging.” Sponging or living upon 
another. 


von 
A German author. 


“ Rahel Levin.” <A _ writer, 
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P. 227. “Tuft-hunter.” One who courts the 
acquaintance of noblemen in a servile manner for 
gain. 

“THE SOCIAL SPIRIT IN AMERICA.” 

P. 106. Blasé [bla-za’]._ Palled, surfeited; in- 
capable of continued enjoyment. 

P. 111. “Malthusianism.” The theory concern- 
ing the relation of population to the means of sub- 
sistence advocated by Thomas Robert Malthus, an 
English economist, in his “ Essay on the Principle of 
Population.” Population, he claimed, tends to in- 
crease in a geometrical, and means of subsistence in 
an arithmetical, ratio. 

P. 120. “ Noblesse oblige.” 
meaning nobility obliges, 7. ¢., nobility of rank im- 


A French expression 


poses the obligation of noble feeling and conduct. 
P. 160. “ Conseils des Prud’ Hommes” [kon-sai 
da prii-dom’]. 


ON THE REQUIRED READING IN “* THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 


“ GOETHE: HIS LIFE AND WORK.” 

1. “Corneille” [kor-nay’]. A French dramatist of 
the seventeenth century (1606-84). 
[m6-lyar’]. The name assumed by Jean Baptiste 
Poquelin [pok-lan’], a French actor and dramatist of 
the seventeenth century (1612-73). “Racine ” 
A French dramatic poet contemporary 


“ Moliére ” 


[ra-sén’]. 
with Corneille and Moliére. 

2. “Storm and stress.” 
German Sturm und Drang Periode, extended from 
about 1770 to 1780 and took its name from a drama, 
“Sturm und Drang,” by Klinger, who was the most 
conspicuous representative of this period, the litera- 
ture of which is noted for impetuosity of style. 

3. “ Herder” (1744-1803). A German poet. 

4. “G6tz von Berlichingen ” [géts fon ber’ lick- 
ing-en]. The drama which bears this title was con- 
structed from the autobiography of Gétz von Ber- 
lichingen, a German feudal knight who died in 1562. 
In the battle of Landshut he lost his right hand, 
which was replaced by one of iron. For that reason 
he was called “ Gétz with the Iron Hand.” 

’ An uprising of the peas- 


This period, called in 


5. “ Peasants’ War.’ 
ants in Germany against the clergy and nobles. 
6. “Wieland” [vé/land]. A German poet and 


author. He died in 1813. 


“ IMPERIAL GERMANY.” 
1. “French indemnity.” The sum which France 
agreed to pay to Germany as a war indemnity at the 
close of the War of 1870-71. 
2. “Imperium in imperio.” A Latin 
meaning a government within a government. 
3. Lese-majeste’. 
ted against the supreme power of a state; treason. 
“THE ECONOMIC POWER OF GERMANY.” 


phrase 


Lese-majesty, a crime commit- 


’ A confederation formed 


1. “ Hanseatic League.’ 
by the cities of northern Germany and _ neighboring 
countries, known as the Hanse towns, with cities in 
different parts of Europe, for the purpose of stimu- 
lating commerce and protecting it against robbers 
and pirates. 
great power, made treaties, and secured its claims by 
the force of arms in different countries of Europe. 

2. “Zollverein ” [ts6l’fer-in]. From the German 
A confederation of 


At one time the league exercised 


Zoll, custom, and Verein, union. 
German states for the purpose of levying uniform 
duties on goods imported from other countries and 
of maintaining free trade among themselves. It be- 
gan early in this century with an agreement between 
Prussia and the grand duchy of Hesse and it has 
been gradually joined by other German states until 
now it includes the German Empire. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ON THE C, L.S. C. TEXT-BOOKS. 


“IMPERIAL GERMANY.” 

1. Q. What are the dominant elements in Bis- 
marck’s character? A. Boldness, perspicacity, and 
dogged determination, allied to astute caution. 

2. Q. What is the foremost of his characteris- 
tics? A. The power of rising above his narrower 
self and making the interests of his country supreme. 


‘ 


3. ©. 


believer ? 


In what principle is Bismarck a stanch 

A. In the monarchical principle. 

4. Q. To what may much of the opposition to 
Bismarck’s home policy be traced? A. To a spirit 
of jealousy. 

5. Q. Since 1870, what have the many years of 
Bismarck’s political preponderance meant? A, 
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Peace in Europe and increasing prosperity in Ger- 
many. 

6. Q. 
army ? 
standing is by far the highest of any army the 
world has yet seen. 

7. Q. In what does the strength of the Germans 
lie? A. In the fact that at the call of duty they 
overcome their antipathy to fighting and stand—a 
nation in arms—ready to meet those who have put 
them to the trouble of doing so. 

8. Q. What is the key-note of the whole organi- 
zation of Prussia, civil and military? A. A supreme 


What 
A. It is an army of peace and its moral 


is the character of the German 


sense of conscientiousness and duty. 
g. Q. 
excellence of the German army? 


What is one of the chief causes of the 
A. The efficiency 
of the army and the choice of its leaders are per- 
fectly independent of public opinion. 

Io. Q. 
a reward ? 


For what was the order of the Iron Cross 
A. For duty done more than for per- 
sonal distinction achieved. 

11. Q. By what was the German army aided at 
Sedan? A. 
displayed by the soldiers. 

12. Q. 


The wonderful marching capacity 


What has been the effect of the Prussian 
It has 
been the means of raising the moral and the physi- 


army on the masses of the country? A. 


cal standard of the masses. 
13. Q. 
sidered ? 


How is service in the Prussian army con- 
A. As a national duty, and not necessa- 
rily a career for the individual. 

14. Q. 
the moral influence and of the position of the Prus- 
In the rigid cultivation of the 


In what may be found the key-stone of 


sian officer? A. 
point of honor. 

Q. What is the main difference between the 
A. Ger- 
man aristocracy has adopted the example of royalty, 


15. 
German aristocracy and that of England ? 


whereas the English aristocracy has, up to the pres- 
ent day, held to the original idea that a title must 
represent power. 

16. Q. 


z 
cases? A. That its possessor is an amiable descend- 


What does a German title mean in most 


ant of one of many who once, perhaps, owned land 
and power. 

17. Q. What has been the consequence in Ger- 
many of intermarrying only with equals? A. The 
gradual erection of a barrier which may be said to 
divide the aristocracy of birth from the aristocracy 
of intellect and the middle classes more than they 
are so divided in any other European country. 

18. Q. 
rier ? 


In Saxony what is the result of this bar- 
A. The line that separates the aristocracy 
from the people is so distinct that the former can 
even be seen to be of an entirely different race from 
the latter. 

19. Q. How do the German people regard 
A. As the toadies of royalty. 


their aristocracy ? 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


20. Q. With what feeling do the masses regard 
the nobility? A. With a feeling of distrust. 

21. Q. How has the German aristocracy borne 
itself toward the untitled? A. It has used its in- 
fluence to ostracize the untitled from its own society 
and from that of its sovereign. 

23. ©. 


ceived at court? 


Who in Germany are privileged to be re- 
A. With the exception of the 
official world, only the titled. 

23. Q. 


felt for the nobility in Germany ? 


What has helped to decrease the envy 
A. The consci- 
entious manner in which it performed its duty in 
the army. 

24. Q. What 
A. The poor aristocracy. 

25. Q. Upon what profession do they depend 
for support ? 

26. Q. 


tion of the German 


class is peculiar to Germany? 


A. The profession of arms. 
What is the result of the social restric- 
women? A. It produces a 
latent feeling of envy and jealousy. 
27. Q. What is one cardinal characteristic of 
German society? A. 
28. Q. 


time in the beer-house influence the German? A. It 


Hyper-sensitiveness. 
How does the custom of spending much 


roughens his manners, particularly toward ladies, 

and encourages the love of small-talk and gossip. 
29. Q. What 

Germany practically without restraint ? 


barbarous custom still exists in 
A. Duel- 
ling. 

30. Q. 
from time to time a distinct and recognized social 
position? A. 

“THE SOCIAL SPIRIT IN AMERICA.” 


In what city has untitled intellect held 


In Berlin. 


:. © 


present social system? 


What is our first duty in respect to the 
A. To 
find whether anytining can be done, and to concen- 


understand it, to 


trate our wits on definite problems. 
2. ©. 


welfare? A. That there should be a body of expert 


What is obviously essential to national 


social students and that the people be generally so 
well informed that they will be discreet in the selec- 
tion of administrators. 

3. Q. By what have men been stimulated to 
labor? A. By their primary wants and by their 
secondary motives, as love of admiration, praise, etc. 

 & 
and refined desires? A. 
and give motive to industry. 

5. Q. 


A. They increase the number of unemployed work- 


What is the result of enlarged, multiplied, 
They quicken ingenuity 


What is one of the results of inventions ? 
men. 


6. Q. 


society morally bound to do? 


What are those who see the evils of 
A. To seek consti- 
tutional and specific remedies. 

7- Q. By what law does luxury produce its 
effect upon men? A. By the law of suggestion and 
imitation. 


8. Q. 


What is the best contribution any man 
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can make to the economic welfare of society? A. 
Himself as a socialized citizen who finds his habit- 
ual satisfaction in ways which are favorable to the 
well-being of all. 

g. Q. What does Mr. Spencer say in regard to 
a wage-earner’s freedom of contract? A. “This 
liberty amounts in practice to little more than ability 
to exchange one slavery for another.” 

10. Q. When may society hope for more humane 
capitalists? A. Whenit ceases to worship bare 
wealth and shows its respect for the higher human 
qualities. 

n. ©. 
of our century in the industrial world? 


What is oneof the amazing phenomena 
A. The 
hierarchy of responsibility by which vast enterprises 
are controlled from a central office. 

12. Q. What does the process of social selec- 
A. To 


eliminate the inferior employer by driving his in- 


tion tend to do in regard to the employer ? 


ferior goods out of the market. 

13. Q. In what can the employer and factory in- 
spector cooperate? A. In 
children from exhausting labors fit only for adults. 

14. Q. What method of remunerating workmen 
should be adopted? A. That which appeals to the 
better nature and higher motives of the workmen. 

15. Q. 


the effort to exclude 


What is one of the proposed experiments 
for lessening the difficulties arising between em- 
ployer and employee? A. Profit-sharing. 

16. Q. Of what are trades unions manifestations ? 
A. Of solidarity of interests. 

17. Q. What is the function of organization ? 
A. To regulate action. 

18. Q. How long have trades unions been legal 
in this country? A. Since the Revolution. 

19. Q. What is the effect of the various associa- 
tions organized for mutual benefit ? 
a lofty and strong barrier against pauperism, and 


A. They raise 
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bring men and women into relations of mutual 
helpfulness and friendship. 

20. Q: What discovery does the author rank 
with that of the steam-engine? A. The discovery 
of the principle of distributing individual risks by 
social action. 

21. Q. In what are seen the immediate advan- 
tages of cooperation on the Rochdale plan? A. In 
the superior quality of the goods, in protection from 
short weights and adulteration, in assurance of 
moderate prices. 

22. Q. What class of cooperative schemes have 
taken deepest root and borne most abundant fruit ? 
A. Those that have been the most frankly demo- 
cratic in nature. 

23. Q. What is the growing opinion in regard to 
the settlement of disputes between employers and 
employees? A. That they shall be decided by rational 
means rather than by brute force. 

24. Q. What effect has the protection of the 
A. Every 
dollar earned has greater purchasing power. 

2g, QO. 
tory operatives are at greatest risk in their labor? 
A. Boys and girls. 

26. Q. 
reduce the misery and degradation of the sweating 
system? A. By refusing to buy goods without the 
guaranty of a union label that they are not made 
in insanitary rooms and at starvation wages. 

27. Q. In what way can great trusts be brought 
under control? A. By the invention and use of 
suitable political machinery, managed by capable 
and honest legislators and administrators. 

28. Q. What would be the benefits of postal 
savings banks ? 
mulate a moderate capital, at the same time becom- 
ing more deeply attached to the government. 


state on the value of money earned? 


According to statistics what class of fac- 


In what way can a community help to 


A. People would be able to accu- 
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ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 


GERMAN HISTORY.—II. 

1. When do a Prussian country and a Prussian 
people first appear in history? 

2. Under what name are the people first men- 
tioned in history ? 

3. Who suffered martyrdom at the hands of the 
ancient Prussians while attempting to convert them 
to Christianity? At the time he was slain what 
was he doing? 

4. Why did the ancient Prussians resist con- 
version ? 

5. When was the Christian faith established 
among them? 


I—Nov. 


6. From what were the national colors of the 
present kingdom of Prussia derived ? 

7. Whose reign represents one of the most 
prominent stages in the early development of 
Prussia ? 

8. What was the result of his alliance with 
Charles X. of Sweden against Poland? 

9g. Who was the first king of Prussia? 

10. How did he obtain the title of king? 


GERMAN LITERATURE.—II. 
1. Since the mass of minnesingers could neither 
read nor write, how were their songs preserved? 
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2. Name four early lyric poets who wrote 
romances of chivalry ? 

3. What fact shows the lack of originality in the 
romances of chivalry ? 

4. What supplanted the literature of chivalry ? 

5. What caused the decline of all branches of 
literature about 1300? 

6. The founding of what university in the four- 
teenth century had an important influence over the 
future development of literature ? 

7. What effect had the invention of the art of 
printing on the burghers? 

8. What name is given to the German which 
Luther wrote? 

9. How did Luther’s writings influence the lan- 
guage of Germany? 

10. When and where was Luther’s translation 


of the Bible published ? 


NATURE STUDIES.—II. 

1. What is the so-called “ physical basis of life ” ? 

2. How are the tips of young roots and rootlets 
protected from injury ? 

3- How do trees and shrubs prepare for winter ? 
_ 4 After the leaves have fallen what may be 

seen on the branches of the trees? Of what do 
they consist? 

5. How does the tree arrange for protection at 
the point from which a leaf has fallen ? 

6. How are the underground stores of food 
hoarded by plants in the autumn often protected 
against animals? 

7. When are the catkins of the birch and alder 
formed ? 

8. When do they break into bloom ? 

9. When does the fruit of the red, or soft, maple 
mature ? 

10. When does the seed of the sugar maple 
ripen and how should it be kept until time for 
sowing ? 


CURRENT EVENTS.—II. 

1. By whom was the Indianapolis Monetary 
Convention called and when did it meet ? 

2. What was the purpose of the meeting ? 

3. What step did the convention take toward 
securing legislation on a subject suggested at the 
convention ? 

4. What bill relating to the subject was intro- 
duced into Congress and what became of it ? 

5. When did the president sign the Dingley 
Bill? 

6. When did it go into effect? 

7. When did the miners’ strike begin and where 
was its center? 

8. The miners of what states took part in the 
strike? 

9. How many times has Diaz been called to the 
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presidency of Mexico and when does his present 
term expire ? 

10. How often is the president of Mexico elected 
and by whom ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN “THE CHAUTAUQUAN ” 
FOR OCTOBER. 
GERMAN HISTORY.—Il. 

1. “Germania” by Tacitus. 2. Mannus, the 
first man, the son of the god Tuisco. 3. The Cim- 
brians and the Teutons. 4. Czsar and the generals 
5. Teuroburger Wald. 6. Arminius. 
7. Henry I. 8. The attempt of Huss to reform the 
doctrines of the church. 9. The Hohenstaufen. 
10. In 1273, by the election of Count Rudolph as 
Emperor Rudolph I. 


of Augustus. 


GERMAN LITERATURE.—I. 

1. The “Nibelungenlied.” 2. It was written 
by an unknown author about the year 1200. 3. 
Richard Wagner inhis “ Der Ring des Nibelungen,” 
including “ Das Rheingold,” “ Die Walkiire,” “ Sieg- 
fried,” and “ Gétterdimmerung.” 4. Translation of 
the Bible. 5. This is the only or nearly the only 
existing remnant of the Gothic language. 6. In 
the thirteenth century by an unknown author in 
Austria or Bavaria. 7. Tothe Odyssey. 8. Called 
the troubadours of Germany. They were lyric poets 
of high rank who sang of love, springtime, women, 
and nature. 9. Their songs tended to soften the 
manners and lift the hearts of the German people. 
10. The Meistersingers. 


NATURE STUDIES,-—-I. 

1. Carbonic acid or carbon dioxide. 2. Of car- 
bon and oxygen mixed in the proportion of one part 
carbon to two parts oxygen. 3. The separating of 
carbon and hydrogen from oxygen by the aid of 
sunlight and using them in building up fresh forms 
which possess energy. 4. Thegreenparts. 5. Small 
green jelly-like specks enclosed in a cell-wall. 6. The 
division of the parent plant into two similar and 
equal portions. 7. Heredity. 8. The air. 9. Chlo- 
rophyl. 10. The tips of the root. 


CURRENT EVENTS.—I. 

1. About 32,000. 2. Three hundred and nine. 3. 
In 1884; the general laws of Oregon. 4. In a 
treaty between Russia and Great Britain in 1825, 
5. A line extending north from the most southern 
point of Prince of Wales Island along the Portland 
channel “as far as the point of the continent where 
it strikes the fifty-sixth degree of north latitude”; 
from this point the line was to follow the summit of 
the mountains which were parallel with the coast to 
the “ point of intersection of the one hundred and 
forty-first degree of west longitude,” which, extend- 
ing to the Arctic Ocean, was to form the boundary 
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line between the Russian and British possessions on 
Another provision of the 


the American continent. 
treaty says that wherever the mountains, which ex- 


tend parallel to the coast, are more than ten marine 
leagues from the ocean the boundary shall be a line 
parallel to the windings of the coast at a distance 
which shall not exceed ten marine leagues there- 
from. 6. About two hundred and twenty-nine per 
square mile. 7. Under general acts passed by the 
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sritish Parliament by a governor general who re- 
ceives instructions from the secretary of state for 
India, a member of the British cabinet. 8. Four, 
each under a lieutenant-general, the entire army be- 
ing commanded by a commander-in-chief, and con- 
trolled by the Indian government. 9. The earl of 
Elgin and Kincardine. 10. For four years by an 
electoral college elected by universal manhood 
suffrage. 
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1882-1901. 


CLASS OF 1898.—“THE LANIERS.” 
“ The humblest life that lives may be divine.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Dr. W.G. Anderson, New Haven, Conn. 

Vice Presidents—Mrs. Frances R. Ford, Troy, N. Y.; Mrs 
W. V. Hazeltine, Jamestown, N. Y.; Mrs. W. T. Gardner; 
S. H. Clark, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. J. M. Buckley, New York, 
mB. Y. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Mrs. H. S. Anderson, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


CLASS FLOWER—VIOLET, 


Now is the high tide of the year; 
And whatever of life has ebbed away 
Comes flooding back, with a ripply cheer, 
Into every bare inlet and creek and bay. 

Ir is with some such spirit as this that the Class 
of ’98 are already looking forward to the last 
quarter of their four years’ race. The goal is al- 
most in sight and yet it is far enough in the 
distance for the belated members of the class to 
take courage and press on. Many have already re- 
ported for the work of the coming year. Fourteen 
members from Galesburg, IIl., are looking forward 
to the successful completion of their work. We 
hope that every one of the fourteen will be able to 
visit Chautauqua and by his presence and inspira- 
tion prove how possible it is for a circle to holdits 
members together for the four years. We remem- 
ber one circle which graduated in the Class of ’82 
which started with fifteen and graduated with fifteen. 
We do not know whether our Galesburg classmates 
have been equally fortunate, but they are certainly 
to be congratulated, and the whole class feels the 
inspiration of their example. We hear aiso of a 
splendid circle in Utica, N. Y., which promises to 
be with us next summer for graduation. Let other 
’98’s let us know of their prospects. It is not too 
early to begin planning for Chautauqua, or, if Chau- 
tauqua is not a possibility, then for one of the 
other Assemblies. Sendin your names early to the 
office at Buffalo and we shall know of your pros- 
pects. 


CLASS OF 1899.—* THE PATRIOTS.” 
“ Fidelity, Fraternity.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—John C. Martin, New York, N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—John A. Travis, Washington, D.C.; Charles 
Barnard, New York, N. Y.; Frank G. Carpenter, Washington, 
D.C ; John Brown, Chicago, Ill.; Charles A. Carlysle, South 
Bend, Ind.; Edward Marsden, Alaska; William Ashton, Ux- 
bridge, England; Miss Alice Haworth, Osaka, Japan; Miss 
Frances O. Wilson, Tientsin, China. 

Secretary—Miss Isabelle T. Smart, Brielle, N. J. 

Treasurer—John C. Whiteford, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Trustee—Miss M. A. Bortle, Mansfield, O. 

CLASS EMBLEM—THE FLAG. 
CLASS COLOR—BLUE. 
CLASS FLOWER—THE FERN 


THE Patriots are entering upon their third year 
of work with an energy quite characteristic of this 
class. 
books of four earlier years than those of his own 


One member reports that he is reading the 


class, as he had access to these and was, thus en- 
abled to take the course without the expense of 
buying new books. This plan is always a feasible 
one, and members of the class who-find the finan- 
cial question a serious one can often tide them- 
selves over by using for one of their year’s readings 
some old set of books on the same subjects, bor- 
rowed from some fellow Chautauquan. 

AN interesting letter comes from Canton, China, 
from Dr. and Mrs. Swan, who are reading the course 
amid the labors of the mission field. Dr. Swan 
writes: “I doubt if there are any readers on the 
C.L. S.C. roll that have as little time at their com- 
mand for their reading as we have, yet with all the 
effort it has cost we feel it is a great benefit and 
find great pleasure in it. In sedan chairs or in lit- 
tle native boats, while on my way to visit patients, 
I have spent many a delightful hour with this read- 
ing course, and often it has served to lighten the 
burden of care and worry incidental to missionary 
work.” 

ANOTHER classmate reports from Tientsin, China, 
and orders her new Membership Book. 
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CLASS OF 1900.—* THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY CLASS.” 
“ Faith in the God of truth; hope for the unfolding 
centuries ; charity toward all endeavor.” 
“ Licht, Liebe, Leben.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Dr. Nathaniel I. Rubinkam, Chicago, III. 

Vice Presidents—Rev. John A. McKamy, Louisville, Ky.; 
Rev. Duncan Cameron, Canisteo, N. Y.; J. F. Hunt, Chautau- 
qua, N. Y.; Morris A. Green, Pittsburg, Pa 

Secretary and Treasurer.—Miss Mabel Campbell, 53 Young- 
love Ave., Cohoes,N. Y 

CLASS EMBLEM—EVERGREEN. 


THE members of the Class of 1900 are al- 
ready sending their renewals for the new year, and 
the Membership Books are being mailed to them 
from the office at Buffalo. If there is any uncer- 
tainty in the mind of any members about the mem- 
bership fee, we would remind them that the fee is 
an annual one, and should be sent to John H. Vin- 
cent, Buffalo, N. Y. 

THE new Membership Book for the German- 
Roman year is very attractive. It bears on the out- 
side cover the imperial coat of arms, and on the 
third page of the cover a fine portrait of the 
old emperor. 

A Busy member of the class who is also the 
leader of a most successful little circle writes: 
“ This is our year for receiving visits from our rela- 
I talk C. L. S. C. to them all, and they carry 
it away to Indiana, Tennessee, Canada, and Wash- 


tives. 
ington.” She also adds the excellent suggestion 
that she hopes to present a set of this year’s books 
to the Y. W.C. A. 
young people who live at the Association may be 


rooms, so that many of the 


able to take the course. She sends also a very 
pleasant and suggestive little verse on “ Reading.” 
not, however, original, which other members of the 
class may find inspiring: 
Just dropping off the harness 
From our over-wearied thought, 
And resting in the beauty 
That another brain has wrought. 

THE secretary of this class makes the following 
important announcements: “ At the meetings of the 
Class of 1900 at Chautauqua many things of interest 
to the class were discussed. The banner, which 
must be designed and ready for Recognition Day, 
is under consideration and any ideas which may 
come to you will be gratefully received if sent to 
the secretary. 

“The class must bear its share in furnishing the 
room jointly occupied by the Classes of ’92 and 1900. 
The class has another obligation which is of more 
importance and more formidable. When we ac- 
cepted the use of a room in the Union Class Build- 
ing, we assumed the obligation of paying a certain 
sum before Recognition Day. The members 
gathered at Chautauqua started a fund and de- 
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cided to.ask for further contributions, which may be 
sent to the treasurer. Although the class has many 
members, that will count but little unless each 
member feels his personal responsibility and sends 
what he feels is his share in the class life. 

“ A class song of three or four short stanzas is 
needed. Members of the Class of 1900 are asked 
to compete for the honor of class poet by writing 
sucha song. This must be written to be sung to 
some familiar air or be accompanied by music writ- 
ten for those special words. 

“The German motto— Licht, Liebe, Leben ’—is 
a working motto for this year, the idea being to 
adopt a special motto for each coming year.” 


CLASS OF t901—* THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY CLASS.” 
“ Light, Love, Life.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Dr. W.S. Bainbridge, New York, N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—William H. Mosely, New Haven, Conn.; 
Rev. George S. Duncan, D.C.; John Sinclair, New York; Mrs. 
Samuel George, W. Va. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Harriet Barse, 1301 Brooklyn 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

CLASS FLOWER —COREOPSIS, 
CLASS EMBLEM—THE PALM. 


ENROLLMENTS for the new class are reported in 
large numbers from the C. L.S. C. office at Buffalo. 
Nearly three hundred new members were enrolled 
at Chautauqua, and out of these forty-five were 
from New York State, thirty-four from Ohio, sixty 
from Pennsylvania, and twenty-one from Illinois. 
The enrollment from Virginia and from Texas 
was also quite a remarkable one, and circles may be 
expected in large numbers from all of these states, 
as well as from all the other states, which were 
nearly all represented in a greater or less degree. 
The reports received frora the Assemblies all 
through the early fall indicate a great degree of ac- 
tivity in the interest of the new class. 

CERTAIN questions are always asked by the be- 
ginners in Chautauqua work, and as many such 
queries are being received at the office at Buffalo it 
may not be amiss to state here, for the benefit of 
our classmates, that the filling out of the memoranda 
is not absolutely essential to graduation, and that 


any one who reads the four years’ course is en- 


titled to a diploma, which rests not upon an exam- 
ination but simply upon the reading of the pre- 
scribed books. 

THREE members of the class are from Kingston, 
Jamaica, and hope to form a little circle when they 
return to their home. One of these Chautauquans, 
who is a trained nurse and who has also taken the 
London University Extension examinations, writes 
in reply to the question as to the population of the 
town in which she lives: “ The village where we live 
has about four houses anda collection of native 














Other members of the class will think with 
In 


huts.” 
much interest of these isolated fellow workers. 
this connection it is interesting to note that the class 
is to have a large enrollment from Mexico. A cir- 
cle of ten members has already been organized in 
San Luis Potosi, Mexico, and there is prospect of 
at least as many more. 

A GRADUATE membersends this query, and as it 
may be very helpful to some members of the new 
class who are trying to interest friends we give it 
here: Two friends of the writer are anxious to begin 
their Chautauqua work but she fears they have not 
time for the full course. They are therefore solving 
the difficulty by taking up the Current History 
Course, thus making a beginning as Chautau- 
qua students. Members of the new class who find 
difficulty in persuading people to take up the full 
course will, we are sure, succeed in interesting them 
if they send to the Chautauqua office at Buffalo, 
N. Y., for a circular of the short courses. The Half- 
Hour Course is a short course, including part of the 
C. L. S. C. work and leading up to it. Those who 
enroll as Half-Hour students are quite likely to come 
out as C. L. S. C. graduates in the end. 





GRADUATE CLASSES. 
THE outlook among the graduate circles and 
The Alpha Circle of 
Cincinnati, one of the oldest Chautauqua circles, 


leaders is already promising. 


will take up the study of Shakespeare this year. 
They are also determined that each member of 
the circle shall, if possible, win five members for 
the new class. The Alpha is setting a splendid ex- 
ample, and it is hoped that other graduates will 
feel their responsibility in a similar manner. A 
graduate, who is also a busy professional woman, 
has time not only for the Garnet Seal work, but 
also for the Current History work. 
“T find the Chautauqua work a rest in the sense 


She writes: 


that it gives me a change from my regular reading 
I would 
be lost without it, though my life is a busy one.” 
Ir may be that some C. L. S. C. graduate wants 
to secure one of the sets of books, or part of a set, 
Miss Jane 
Te 
all of the 


connected with my regular medical work. 


belonging to one of. the past courses. 
Henderson, of the Worth House, Hudson, N. 
has two full sets for ’go-91 and ’gI-92, 
books being in excellent condition. 

THE new Current History circulars are being sent 
out to all C. L. S. C. graduates, and it is hoped that 
every graduate who is not engaged in the regular 
study of the undergraduate course will take up the 
Current History work, as by this means he or she 
keeps in close connection with Chautauqua, and not 
only receives the great benefit which comes from 
continuing habits of systematic study, and of being 
well informed upon the topics of the time, but also 
is enabled by this very connection with the C.L.S.C. 
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to extend its helpful influence. The Current History 
Course has proven a favorite course, and the work 
required is so light, comparatively, that the graduate 
is able to take up some special line of study. 

MUCH interest is also being evinced in Miss 
Hale’s Reading Journey through England. This 
course forms a capital preparation for a journey to 
England, and those graduate Chautauquans who 
are cherishing the hope of a visit to the Old World 
in the near future will find delight in this course. 

THE Bible Courses include as usual two admira- 
ble lines of work. First, the course for reading the 
entire Bible and filling out the prescribed mem- 
oranda; second, two courses under the direction of 
the American Institute of Sacred Literature, one in 
the life of Christ and another in literature relating 
to the life of Christ. The institute is under the di- 
rection of President Harper, who is also the col- 
legiate principal of Chautauqua, and these two 
courses are recognized by the C. L. S. C. as regular 
seal courses. 

EVERY active C. L. S.C. graduate is again re- 
minded that no more loyal service can be rendered 
to his a/ma mater than by securing new members 
for the Class of 1901. If every one of the forty 
thousand graduates of the C. L. S.C. made it a 
point to influence one new reader every year it 
would not be very long before the entire English- 
speaking world would be Chautauquans. 


GUILD OF THE SEVEN SEALS. 
OFFICERS. 

President—A. M. Martin. Pittsburg, Pa. 

First Vice President—Mrs. George R. McCabe, Toledo, O. 

Second Vice President—Mrs. L. R. Clarke, Andover, N. Y. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss A. H. Gardner, 106 Chandler 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. E. F. Curtiss, Geneseo, N. Y.. 
Miss M. E. Landfear, New Haven, Conn.; Mrs. William Hoff- 
man, Troy, Pa. 

Historian—Mrs. W. H. Westcott, Holley, N. Y. 

Fellow Members of the Guild of the Seven Seals : 

I send greetings to you, the representatives 
of the highest order of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle. We aspire to the loftiest attain- 
ments in our wide-spreading circle. Numbering al- 
ready over five hundred, we form a numerical power 
and are constantly gaining strength by new acces- 
sions to our ranks. Our hopes are toward a mem- 
bership that will soon be the largest of any of the 
orders or classes of the C. L.S.C. Weare gaining 
recognition in the line of higher reading and study. 
Already we are planning for an important part on 
the C.L.S.C. program at Chautauqua for the 
coming year. These lines I write at Chautauqua 
as the echoes of the Guild decennial exercises have 
hardly passed away. We want to develop the 
higher spirit and culture in our reading. We hope 
for the helpful elements of goodly fellowship at its 
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best. 
to the League of the Round Table. 


More than two thousand persons now belong 
Are there not 
many of the League who, by a little extra ef- 
fort, can add to their seals a sufficient number to be 
enrolled with the Guild? 
dently to having our membership doubled during 
the coming year. The members of the Guild have 
their attention called particularly to the special seal 
course provided for them at this time and elsewhere 
stated in detail. It is hoped that a large num- 
ber of the Guild members will undertake this seal 
It will not only be stimulating to you 
but in many cases will serve to keep you in sym- 
pathy and contact with those who are reading the 
current course for the present year. We shall from 
time to time invite your attention to the Guild 
of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
With enthusiasm, with zeal, with constancy of pur- 
pose, with patient work, there will come to you the 


We look forward confi- 


course. 


through the columns 


c.kL & C. 
“ We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


cL. S& C. 

Opentnc Day—October 1. 
Bryant Day—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 
Cotitece Day—January, last Thursday. 
LANIER Day—February 3. 
SpeciaL SuNpAY—February, second Sunday. 
LonGFreLtow Day—February 27. 

SPECIAL MEMORIAL 


Witutam I, Day—October 25. 
3ISMARCK Day—November 16. 
Mottke Day—December 3. 
Purny Day—January 23. 
WHAT OUR SECRETARIES ARE DOING. 

As usual at this time of year, the country is ina 
ferment of Chautauqua activity. The Buffalo office 
is feeling the effects of this very strongly at the 
present time, and letters requesting information 
about the C. L. S. C. are pouring in by every mail. 
Various newspaper items have called forth a sur- 
prising amount of interest, and the return of better 
times seems to be indicated by the eagerness of 
people to carry out new plans. Occasionally comes 
one who is looking for a course leading to a degree, 
but in general they are busy men and women occu- 
pied with home or business cares, and the German- 
Roman year of the C. L. S.C. has touched a re- 
sponsive chord. One correspondent from a little 
town in Tennessee, a mining region, is working with 
great intelligence and perseverance for a circle, and 
we feel sure that he will succeed. He writes: “I 
do earnestly wish that a secretary of the circle 
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MEMORIAL 


recompense of renewed delights and larger and 
broader lives. Very sincerely yours, 
A. M. MARTIN, president. 

AT the request of the members of the Guild of 
the Seven Seals at Chautauqua this summer a special 
course of reading was arranged for members of this 
organization. The course decided upon included 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN and the three following 
books: first, “ The Social Spirit in America”; 
second, “ Imperial Germany”; third, “The As- 
cent of Man,” by Henry Drummond. 

It is hoped that all members of the Guild will be 
able to read these books during the coming year. 
Special memoranda have been prepared and can be 
secured by sending the usual fee of 50 cents to the 
office at Buffalo. These memoranda will not be 
quite so elaborate as the ordinary seal papers, so 
that the older members of the Guild may not find 
the requirements of the course burdensome. 
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MOTTOES. 
“ Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“* Never be Discouraged.” 


DAYS. 

SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 

Appison Day—May 1 

SpectaL SuNpDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SpeciaAL SuNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first Tues- 
day. 

St. Paut’s Day—August, second Saturday after first Tuesday. 


DAYS FOR 1897-98. 
Justintan Day—February 10. 
Freperick II. Day—March 20. 
MouwammMepD Day—April 3. 
Niccoto Pisano Day—May 28. 


could invade these We must have 


right education to save this people from narrow 


mountains. 


prejudice and frivolity and looseness and crime.” 

Mr. GEORGE H. LINCKs, the secretary for Hud- 
son County, N. J., has been the means of securing 
the observance of a Good Literature Sunday in his 
locality, with the result that no less than twenty 
pastors will preach upon the subject and a new 
impulse will be given to Chautauqua work. The 
Hudson County circles held a successful fall re- 
union and reception on the 25th of September in 
the Sunday-school rooms of the First Presbyterian 
Church, when Rev. George M. Brown, field secre- 
tary of the C. L. S. C., delivered the address. 

THE Jersey City circles seem to be feeling the 
new atmosphere which most Americans are breath- 
ing at this time, and promise to report splendid 
results later. 

In New England Rev. W. D. Bridge, president 

















of the C. L. S.C. Class of ’84, and a most ener- 
getic Chautauquan, reports a promising revival in 
C. L. S.C. work. He has recently organized a new 
circle in connection with the Gloucester Fisher- 
man’s Institute, and there is prospect of other 
circles in the same town; the Epworth League of 
the First Methodist Church in Lynn are also pro- 
posing to take up Chautauqua as their literary 
work. Circles in Chelsea and Lowell are probable 
through the interest of pastors who propose to hold 
the Sunday Vesper Service. There seems to bea 
general movement among the pastors to take hold 
of this feature of Chautauqua work. A delightful 
article in Zhe Christian Register by Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale brings Chautauqua to the attention 
of a large circle of readers, and also announces in 
this connection Mr. Bridge’s appointment by Chau- 
tauqua as district secretary of the C. L. S. C. for 
New England. 

IN connection with the New York East Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church Miss C. A. Teal, who 
has been active in C. L. S. C. work for many years, 
has been appointed organizer. As this conference 
extends not only over Long Island but also up the 
Hudson and into Connecticut, there is prospect of 
excellent results. 

INTEREST aroused by the new Assembly at Mari- 
nette, Wis., has led to considerable activity in that 
part of the state, and good results have been felt in 
the surrounding country from a new Assembly held 
at Carthage, in southwestern Missouri. Mrs. Shipley 
reports from Iowa that the outlook is most favor- 
able. The new Assembly near Burlington, Ia., 
is forming circles in and about that city, and the 
Des Moines Assembly is conducting an active cam- 
paign in the center of the state. Mrs. Shipley 
reports several rallies in prospect, while the new 
Assembly at Clarinda in the southwestern part of 
the state has enrolled a large number of new mem- 
bers from the surrounding territory. Many work- 
ers are yet to be heard from, as at this writing it is 
too early to have definite reports from all. 

WE cannot refrain from making specidl mention 
of the Placerville Circle, organized three years ago 
with a membership of about sixty-five. It still 
maintains its average membership of old members, 
and if the coming year shows the same enthusiasm 
as in the past will send us in ’98 the largest class to 
graduate from any circle that has gone from the 
Pacific coast. All honor to Placerville, and may 
her example be a stimulant for others to do 
likewise. 

A CIRCLE in Virginia City, Nev., also deserves 
special mention. Organized in ’g1, it has main- 
tained its average membership and organization 
without a break. With the going out of graduates 
from their circle new members were enrolled, thus 
keeping up the standard of membership. 
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BATTLE MOUNTAIN, another Nevada circle, has 
organized a flourishing circle this year and is doing 
excellent work. 

ConcorD, in Contra Costa County, Cal., with its 
new circle of eleven members, has an enthusiastic, 
wide-awake class of readers. 

A BRIGHT, enthusiastic circle under the inspiring 
leadership of Dr. Buckle was organized in Oakland, 
Cal., this year, and judging from the character of 
its leader and members we predict the “ Century 
Circle” will faithfully carry out the original design 
to graduate all its members at the close of the cen- 
tury in the Class of 1goo. 

PETALUMA and Hollister, old circles, have this 
year revived and entered with renewed interest, 
after several years’ rest, into active work under the 
leadership of some of the veterans of the C.L.S.C. 

LINCOLN, Templeton, Alameda, “The Central,” 
of San Francisco, “ Houghton,” of Oakland, and 
not least, if last, the faithful little band of readers 
under our co-worker for many years, Rev. H. N. 
Bevier, are all continuing active work. Othersmaller 
circles, although but few in members, are earnestly 
striving to gather from the rich storehouse the 
intellectual feast so bountifully prepared by the 
national committee. 

VALLFJo still holds her place as the first to 
report in the new year. Not detracting from the 
substantial work in the regular course of study, 
their social entertainments and open meetings have 
been attractive features to their organization. 

WE are pleased to note the growing interest and 
? From many 
of the leading circles have we received programs 


observance of the “ Memorial Days.’ 


for their entertainments, which evince talent of rare 
merit, thus showing that the Chautauqua influence 
will draw into her circles the 
will become the local center for all that expresses 
literary culture. 


best citizens and 


In the report of Rallying Day in the October 
CHAUTAUQUAN 
accidently omitted. 


one pleasant circumstance was 
At one of the C. L. S. C. 
Council meetings just after Rallying Day, one of 
the delegates present suggested that the delegates 
of 1897 leave behind them some permanent contri- 
bution to the Council Hall, as a pleasant reminder 
in years to come of the circles represented at this 
time. It was proposed that the offering be a very 
small one, a nickel from each being suggested, and 
the proceeds to be used for a photograph to be 
selected by acommittee composed of Mrs. Mary H. 
Gardner, of Kansas City, and Miss Kate Kimball, of 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
of the small coins heard than another member of 
the Council arose and requested that the members 
who were not delegates be allowed a similar 


No sooner was the pleasant jingle 


privilege. The suggestion was received with en- 
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thusiasm, and by another year two beautiful photo- 
graphs, the gifts of the delegates and non-delegates 
for 1897, will adorn the walls of the Council Hall. 


HOW TO DRAW A CIRCLE. 

A CHAUTAUQUA circle, of course, but the adjec- 
tive doesn’t matter. There is one law for circles. 
First choose a center, then draw about it a line 
whose gentle curve shall hold at every point a com- 
mon distance from the point within. A simple 
thing, but just to do it by the unaided skill of the 
hand has been the despair of masters of the art of 
drawing. You and I might take a string and, 
placing a finger firmly down upon one end to hold 
the center, carry the other slowly and carefully 
around. If our center wavered only slightly from 
its place and if our radius of string held fairly taut 
and true we should have a tolerable circle. 

If you wish to draw a Chautauqua circle there is 
no other method. First get your center. That 
center must be the Chautauqua idea, enshrined 
deep and warm in some earnest heart. If you love 
it and believe in it and have some strength for 
holding firmly in your place, you will make a good 
The string which brings all points 
properly into line is the cord of sympathy—that 
sympathy which desires and hopes the best for 
all—and these points that range themselves in 


center yourself. 


orderly succession about the center of influence are 
Do not swell the 
circle unduly. Keep the diameters short so that 
looking across is easy. Draw other circles; and 
remember that there are forces pulling constantly 


the people you wish to touch. 


away from the center so that some one is liable now 
and then to start off on atangent. But do not be 
disturbed, only strengthen the center of influence. 

Lastly, the way to draw a circle is to draw one; 
not to wish to do it, nor to intend to do it, but to 
do it. The world’s work is accomplished not by 
those who wish and intend things, but by those who 
do them. 

Mrs. ALMA F. PIATT, 


Secretary for the Winfield Assembly. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—At Worcester an_ energetic 
class of ten carried through the work of last year 
with good results. Two of the number graduated 
at South Framingham, and the president, of whom 
the circle is justly proud, has won seven seals. 
Keep Pace Circle, with its three branches at Wal- 
and Atlantic, continues to be a 
worthy exponent of its name. 

CoNNECTICUT.— A remarkable record of “no 
week without its meeting since the beginning of the 
class in 1895,” comes from Joel Barlow Circle of 
Redding, and the enterprise with which they manu- 
factured a telescope to aid in their study of astron- 





tham, Everett, 


omy shows them to be Chautauquans of the true 
type. 
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NEW YorRK.—The New York 77ribune makes 
note of the circle at Jamaica as a unique organiza- 
tion, composed entirely of women, except the presi- 
dent, Mr. B. J. Benton, who has held that position 
since the organization of the circle ten years ago. 
This club is considered a most important and useful 
institution of the village and is successful in all its 
undertakings. 

NEw JERSEY.—For two years a class at Newark 
have studied the history in the course with one 
other book and THE CHAUTAUQUAN, and are now 
contemplating studying one of the Half-Hour 
Courses. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—A most important thing in a 
circle is the regularity of attendance and the class 
at Ridley Park prides itself on being exceptionally 
good in this regard. Circles at York and Phila- 
delphia report progressive work. 

MARYLAND.—The beginning and ending of the 
year’s work is pleasantly celebrated by the C.L. S.C. 
members of Risingsun ; in the fall they open their 
meetings with a banquet and in the spring close with 
a picnic. The latter was held this year on the 
banks of the Susquehanna, near its mouth, where in- 
tellectual as well as social welfare was abundantly 
looked after. 

KENTUCKY.—Four years’ affiliation with the 
Chautauqua cause has given the circle at Middles- 





boro a thirst for the work, which they are preparing 
to take up anew in one of the special seal courses. 

MIssIssIpPI.—Three years have been spent by 
the class at Aberdeen in C. L. S. C. study with a 
wonderful amount of interest manifested by all the 
members. One lady who attends the weekly meet- 
ings is seventy-six years old; she still keeps in 
touch with the class and is a wonderful inspiration 
to them. 

Out0.—On the last of August a basket picnic 
was the chief attraction of a meeting of the Toledo 
Alumni Association and their friends at Presque 
Isle. A delightful program was carried out, after 
which came a social hour and then the supper, to 
which all did ample justice. 

INDIANA.—A Round Table will be organized this 
fall at Kokomo. Montifiore Circle of Peru is 
composed of members of the Class of ’98. 





ILLINOIS.—A large telescope was one evening 
placed at the disposal of about twenty Chautauquans 
of Mobile, and Venus, the evening star, was viewed 
with absorbing interest by those present. Jupiter 
and four of his moons and Mercury were also 
visible. “A Trip to England” has found favor 
with some readers at Danville. 

Wisconsin. — Membership Books are sent to 
several Chautauquans at Milwaukee. 

MINNESOTA.—A class poem by Mrs. Annie Sulzer, 
of Janesville, is received, which takes us on “ evolu- 
tion’s train” from the depths of the earth to the 























skies where the constellations play an important 
part in the passage through the heavens. Space 
will not permit a publication of the verses, but the 
author is to be congratulated on her thorough 
knowledge of astronomy and on her success as poet 
of the Class of 1897. Pierian Circle of Stillwater, 
judging from the programs sent, is in a flourishing 





condition; such subjects as “ An Interplanetary 
Voyage,” “Grecian Art,” “College Sports and 
Pastimes,” “Plagiarism: How to Avoid It,” are 
ably discussed in the meetings. Madelia reports 
The Knowledge Seekers 








a class of thirty-eight. 
of St. Paul have spent a very instructive and 
profitable year. 

Iowa.—Osceola is fortunate in being the home of 
two Chautauqua circles. The one consists of ten 
busy housekeepers of whom two are members of 
the Bryan Class organized in 1879, and the other 
class claims twenty younger ladies. Both circles 
recently united in an open meeting, each member 
An 


rendered, and afterward the names 


inviting a friend. appreciative program was 
of the states 
written on slips of paper were given to the gentle- 
men and their capitals to the ladies; amid a great 
deal of merriment each state found its capital and 
all were served to a dainty lunch consisting of pink 
and white cake and pink ice-cream, these being the 
The first year of the Wild Rose 


They 





class colors. 
Circle at Sheffield closed satisfactorily. 
started in the fall with a poor prospect of securing 
enough members for a circle, but through persever- 
ance and diligence they enrolled seven members 





and are now on the road to prosperity. Rustic 
Circle, of Gilman, has a class of eight ’99’s and one 
’87.——No little work has been done in the regular 
and special courses by readers in Sheldon. 
MIssouRI.—A representative circle of the Class 
of 1goo is called the Capital City Chautauqua 
Circle of Jefferson. They are strong in numbers 
and expect to begin the German-Roman year with 
enthusiasm. 


St. Louis under the name of the Pilgrim Chautau- 





Last year a circle was organized at 





qua Circle. Quite a large circle at Lamar finds 


Chautauqua work an interesting diversion from 


their other duties. 





A member of ten years’ stand- 
ing writes thus of the organization of which he is a 
member: “The Alpha C. L. S. C., of Marshall, 
was organized in 1887 with ten readers, since 
which time it has increased to thirty members, this 
being the limit, as the meetings are held at the 
residences of the members and the rooms cannot 
conveniently accommodate a larger number. Dur- 
ing the ten years the circle has not failed to meet 
twice a month with prepared lessons and programs. 
The C. L. S. C. is recognized in the community asa 


perceptible factor in promoting a taste for solid 


literature.” 
KansaAs.—The Alumni Association of the Sun- 
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flower Circle, Wichita, numbers fifty-three, as re- 
corded on the neat little card giving the program of 
the annual banquet held early in June. This ban- 
quet was an occasion long to be remembered, good 
cheer and loyalty reigning supreme. The toast list 
is as follows: 


But things seemed right this partic’lar night, 
More so than with average fulks; 
And we filled the air with music to spare, 
And complimentary jokes. 
MUSIC, 
THE RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE OF THE CHAUTAUQUA MOTTOES, 
It is a beautiful thing to model a statue and give it life; 
to mould an intelligence and instil! truth therein is still 
more beautiful. 
“ALTER EGO,”’ 
Know, then, thyself, presume not God to scan; 
The proper study of mankind is man. 
OUR GUESTS. 
O Hostesses, what know you, whether, 
When you suppose to feast men at your table, 
You guest God's angels in men’s habit hid ? 
RESPONSES, 
Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest. 


RECITATION, “‘ THE MARBLE DREAM 
QUARTET. 

THE EVOLUTION OF TOM 

You think he’s all fun, 
But the angels laugh too at the good he has done; 


You hear that boy laughing ? 


The children laugh loud as they troop to his call, 
And the poor man that knows him laughs loudest of all. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY. 
And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays. 
SEALS, WITHOUT ARBITRATION, 
Education ends only with life. 
“VENI, ViDt, vict.”” 
Patience, persistence, and power to do are only acquired by 
work, 


MUSIC, ‘‘ AULD LANG SYNE.’ 
To all, to each a fair good night, 
And pleasant dreams and slumbers bright. 
NEBRASKA.—To belong to a federation of clubs 
is often a benefit to an organization, and the circle 
taken 


at Crete has the opportunity to become 


identified with the Woman’s Federated Clubs of 





that city. The graduation exercises of the circle 
at Rising City were successfully carried out, the 
program being interesting and instructive, composed 
of sketches of Julius Czsar, Oliver Cromwell, 
Thomas Jefferson, and Cardinal Richelieu, with re- 
views of the Roman, English, American, and French 
natures. 

CALIFORNIA. — Seven readers belonging to the 


Epworth Circle at Los Angeles are full-fledged 





seniors this year. Various methods of conducting 
a circle are presented by the different secretaries ; 
the band of workers at Oakland carry on their 
meetings in an extremely informal way, having no 
roll-call or stated program, but a competent leader 


directs the discussions. Placerville Circle, on the 
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contrary, has the parts assigned and the program 
arranged and published in the newspapers, so that 
the members may thus be informed of their part in 
the lesson. 

OREGON.—At an open meeting of Harmony 
Circle held recently a praiseworthy program was 
carried out, giving evidence of an enterprising 


circle. Some of the subjects were: ‘Synopsis of 
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Chautauqua Work,” “Myths of Greece,” “The 
Chautauqua Woman One Hundred Years Hence,” 
“ History and Description of the Telescope.” Be- 
side these several pictures were shown. 

MontANA.—Membership Books for the Class of 
1900 are forwarded to Livingston. 

ARIZONA.— The Wayside Course has several 
adherents in the circle at Tombstone. 
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ASHLAND, Sermons, lectures, dramatic recitals, 
OREGON. and concerts were given to large and 
appreciative audiences at the Southern Oregon 
Assembly. Among the entertainers were Dr. A. 
W. Lamar, Rev. Scott F. Hershey, Miss Jessie 
Ackerman, Edward Page Gaston, Miss Ida Benfey, 
Bishop Samuel Fallows, Rev, Charles E. Locke, and 
Hon. John P. Irish. 

In the Round Table meetings there were discus- 
sions of literary, sociological, and historical subjects. 
At the Recognition Day exercises four graduates 
received diplomas, and addresses were delivered by 
Rev. Charles Edward Locke and Bishop Samuel 
Fallows. 

Classes were organized in art, music, cooking, 
elocution, normal work, and W.C. T. U. 
methods, each of which was conducted by an able 


Bible 


instructor. 

BEATRICE, annual session of the 
NEBRASKA. held 
June 15-27 and proved to be a year of unusual 
prosperity. All expenses were fully met anda snug 
sum left in the treasury. The people of Nebraska 
are exceedingly brave and courageous. Failure of 
crops, floods, and disasters of every kind seem not 
in the least to slacken their ardor. 

The class work was exceedingly well attended 
and proved very helpful to the people. It em- 
braced ten different departments. The C. L. S.C., 
under the direction of Mrs. L. S. Corey, held daily 
Round Tables with specially prepared programs. 
Much interest was awakened in the work and the 
thought of many people turned toward the course 


The tenth 
Beatrice Chautauqua was 


of reading. Recognition Day was an occasion of 
great interest. 

On the lecture platform appeared Dr. E. L. 
Eaton, Dr. M. M. Parkhurst, Mrs. S. M. Walker, 
Miss Vandelia Varnum, Herbert A. Sprague, the 
Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage, Harry 

Frank R. Roberson, John R. 
J. Bryan, Rev. Sam Small, Prof. 
Prof. C. C. Case had charge of the 
The Slayton Jubilee Singers spent ten days 
at the Assembly and gave the utmost satisfaction. 
Mrs. Mary Calhoun Dixon had charge of a grand 


impersonator, 
Spillman Riggs, 
Clarke, Hon. W. 
W. H. Dana. 


music. 





carnival, which proved to be one of the unique and 
This, with 
moving pictures and magic and music by Robertson 
and Ransom, gave pleasing variety to a strong 
program. 

Dr. W. L. Davidson returns next year as the 


attractive features of the Assembly. 


superintendent and will for the eighth time make 
the program for this growing Assembly. 
BETHESDA, At the Epworth Park Assembly the 
OHIO. classes of the educational depart- 
ment attracted a larger number of students than 
usual, and never in the history of the Assembly has 
there been such a large continuous attendance at 
the general exercises as during the season just past. 

One of the special features of the Assembly work 
was the music, instruction in which was given by 
Clement B. Shaw, A.M. 

Interesting lectures were delivered by Dr. Robert 
Nourse, Rev. Sam P. Jones, Col. George W. Bain, 
Prof. A. W. Hawks, and others. 

On Recognition Day Dr. George M. Brown was 
the chief speaker, both forenoon and afternoon. 
Four readers received diplomas and several joined 
the Class of 1901. The C. L. S. C. graduates 
formed an organization of which Mrs. Lucy Faris, 
of Bellaire, was elected secretary. 
CHAUTAUQUA, The Piasa Chautauqua As- 

ILLINOIS. sembly at Chautauqua, IIL, 
opened July 22. The C. L. S. C. Round Tables 
continued four days and were much enjoyed. The 
lectures by the Chautauqua field secretary, Dr. 
Brown, were just what Chautauquans needed and 
they were highly appreciated. Recognition Day 
was observed and one graduate of ’97, one of ’93, 
and one of ’94 passed through the golden gate and 
under the arches. 

. In the afternoon the regular Recognition service 
was held. The C. L. S.C. songs were sung, the 
class poem read, and the responsive readings were 
led in turn by Dr. George, Dr. Corrington, and Rev. 
Scarritt. 

Addresses were made by Drs. Brown, Stewart, 
and George, and the diplomas presented by Dr. 
Brown. Sixteen members were added to the Class 
of 1901. 














The Class of 1900 gave an entertainment during 
the Assembly, and a fund was started for a Hall of 
Philosophy, which it is hoped will be ready for use 
at the next Assembly. 
CONNECTICUT VALLEY, 

NORTHAMPTON, nual session of the 

MASSACHUSETTS. Connecticut Val- 

ley Chautauqua Assembly was held at Laurel Park 

July 13-23. It would have been the banner year 
but for the heavy rains. 

The interest in this Chautauqua is developing 
wonderfully, and under fair conditions the year 
would have been a remarkable one. Amid all the 
discouraging conditions all the expenses were met. 

George H. Clarke had charge of the C. L. S.C. 
work and did it well. Many new readers were se- 
cured. The daily Round Tables were well attended. 
The Recognition Day service was conducted in the 
rain, which failed to dampen the Chautauqua ardor. 


The eleventh an- 


Special attention was given to Sunday-school 
normal work, conducted by Judge L. T. Hitchcock, 
and the admirable worker Miss Bertha Vella led 
the children’s class. Special days were given to 
Sunday-school and young people’s work. Prof. J. 
FE. Aborn had charge of the music, and Mrs. W. H. 
Boole of the W. C. T. U. school of methods. 

On the lecture platform appeared Harry S. Riggs, 
Russell H. Conwell, John R. Clarke, Jahu DeWitt 
Miller, Col. George W. Bain, Bishop C.C. McCabe, 
Dr. James M. Buckley, Dr. Edgerton D. Young, 
and others. Music was contributed by the Ottumwa 
Male Quartet, the Rock Band, and Mme. Cecilia 
Epping-Housen Bailey. 
from the first hour to the last with the excellent 
program. Dr. W. L. Davidson returns as the 
superintendent for next year. 

EAGLES MERE, The success of the teachers 
PENNSYLVANIA. at the Eagles Mere Assem- 
bly in creating an interest in educational work has 
led the management to look forward to the estab- 
lishment of a broader system of education. 

The program of the platform was full and varied. 
Mr. Hoyt L. Conary gave a series of readings. 
Professor Morphet showed his skill in the art of 
magic. Lectures were delivered by C.. F. 
Aked, Miss Vandelia Varnum, Rev. Ferrer Martyn, 
Rev. O. A. Wright, Mrs. E. L. 
Eugene May, and others. 


The people were delighted 


Rev. 
Stephens, Dr. 


The Assembly was a success in every way in 
spite of the rainy weather. The social element of 
the Assembly was not neglected, and that it may be 
attractive to the different religious denominations 
the Assembly Association has set apart three or 
four building lots which will be donated to the de- 
nominations desiring to erect headquarters. 
FINDLEY’S LAKE, 

NEW YORK. 
Espy, addressed the Lakeside Assembly on Recog- 


Two speakers, Dr. Carlos 
Martyn and Rev. J. Boyd 
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No graduates were present to receive 
diplomas, but new members were enrolled in the 
Class of 1901. 

Educational work was provided in the depart- 
ments of music, elocution, Bible study, and phys- 


nition Day. 


ical culture. 

FRYEBURG, 
MAINE. 

sembly was the daily afternoon tea at which Mrs. 


One of the pleasant social features 
of the Northern New England As- 


Lyman Abbott presided. 

For those patrons of the Assembly who wished 
to pursue educational work instruction was given in 
Sunday-school work, music, physical culture, botany, 
photography, shorthand, and typewriting. 

At the Round Table meetings ample instruction 
was given in regard to the C. L. S. C. work, and 
names were added to the Class of 1g01. The pro- 
gram for Recognition Day included an address by 
Rev. George D. Lindsay on “ Books and Reading.” 
This was followed by an alumni dinner, at which 
several Chautauquans mace speeches. 

The list of lecturers contains the names of many 
well-known men. 
Butterworth, Hon. Gorham D. Gilman, Governor 


Among them are Mr. Hezekiah 


Powers and Attorney-General Haines, of Maine, 
Prof. S. H. Woodbridge, and Mr. D.W. McCrackan. 
HIGH BRIDGE, The old-time camp-meeting is 

KENTUCKY. 
Bridge, Ky., where formerly one of the best camp- 


gradually disappearing and High 
meetings was held, is no exception. The towns 
in the vicinity are well supplied with churches and 
faithful pastors, and the necessity for strictly re- 
ligious camp work no longer exists. In place of 
this the people demand secular instruction and 
recreation in congenial surroundings, hence High 
Bridge is trying to meet this demand. 

In the very heart of the famous Blue Grass re- 
gion at the junctionof Dix River with the Kentucky 
the Assembly grounds are located. The new name 
is “ The Kentucky Palisades.” The beautiful grove 
provides excellent shelter and the altitude assures 
good fresh air at all times. 

The speakers this year were Dr. Talmage, Prof. 
J. L. Shearer, Rev. B. Fay Mills, and Dr. Oscar 
Browne, of Knoxville. 

The music was provided by the Kentucky Colo- 
nels’ Quartet. The general Chautauqua features 
were represented by Professor Shearer, who spoke 
He also delivered six illus- 
trated lectures in the evening. 

The plans for the coming year include a more ex- 


daily at eleven o'clock. 


tensive program and the introduction of various ed- 

ucational departments, chief of which may be nat- 

The place affords 

the best opportunity for such studies. 

KANSAS CITY, 
MISSOURI. 

sembly was held June 1-12 and was even more 


ural history, botany, and geology. 


The second annual session of 
the Fairmont Chautauqua As- 
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successful than the first session. The average audi- 
ences were very large, while the special days at- 
tracted multitudes of people. 

The C. L. S. C. work was in charge of Mrs. Mary 
H. Gardner, who did faithful and splendid service. 
Many new readers were secured, and Recognition 
Day, with a large procession of ardent Chautauquans 
and the graduation of the members of the class 
present, was a memorable occasion. 

Special class work for Sunday-school teachers 
conducted by Dr. E. L. Eaton, minister’s insti- 
tute conducted by Dr. M. M. Parkhurst, children’s 
work by Mrs. Buxton, chorus work by Prof. C. C. 
Case, woman’s club work, with delightful addresses 
by Mrs. Mary H. Ford, W. C. T. U. in charge of 
Miss Ella D. Morris, elocution and physical training 
conducted by Miss Lydia J. Newcomb, all attracted 
wide-spread interest. 

On the lecture platform appeared Dr. T. De- 
Witt Talmage, Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., Leon 
H. Vincent, Dr. W. L. Davidson, Jahu DeWitt 
Miller, John R. Clarke, Hon. Henry Watterson, and 
others. Herbert A. Sprague, the impersonator, and 
Edward Maro, the magician, contributed entertain- 
ments in lighter vein. Splendid rallies in the inter- 
est of the Epworth League and the Baptist Young 
People’s Union were also held. 

The people of Kansas City and surrounding ter- 
ritory are manifesting commendable interest in this 
enterprise and large plans are being made for next 
year. Dr. W. L. Davidson continues as the super- 
intendent and seems sanguine as to the success of 
the future. 
LEXINGTON, 
KENTUCKY. 
handsome home, Woodlawn Park, part of the old 
Henry Clay estate, June 29 to July 9. The average 
audiences were better than ever before and the 
session was a financial success. 

The Assembly is struggling under a heavy debt, 
and this year it was thought advisable to re- 
fund, if possible, a portion of the amount at a 
On one of the evenings of 


The Kentucky Chautauqua held 
its tenth annual session in its 


lower rate of interest. 
the Assembly, after an earnest appeal by the popu- 
lar superintendent, Dr. W. L. Davidson, and Col. 
George W. Bain, $5,000 was quickly taken by patrons 
of the Assembly, to be carried at three per cent 
interest. 

No stronger program has ever been presented at 
the Kentucky Chautauqua. Prof. W. D. McCor- 
mick, who was the founder of the Kentucky Chau- 
tauqua, was asked this decennial year to return and 
give a series of literary talks, which he did, to the 
great delight and satisfaction of everybody. Lec- 
tures were also given by Rev. C. F. Aked, of Liver- 
pool, England, John R. Clarke, Gen. John B. Gor- 
don, ex-Gov. John P. St. John, Hon. Henry Watter- 
Thomas Dixon, Jr., Rev. George M. 


son, Rev. 
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Brown, Frank R. Roberson, Miss Vandelia Varnum, 
and Judge James M. Greer. Recognition Day was 
duly observed and much interest awakened, in 
C. L. S.C. work. The Fourth of July celebration 
and the oratorical contest between representatives 
of five Kentucky colleges were novel and attractive 
features of the program. The departments of in- 
struction offered to the patrons of the Assembly 
were pedagogy, minister’s institute, kindergarten, 
and physical training. 

Dr. W. L. Davidson, who has had so much to do 
with the success of the Kentucky Chautauqua, of 
course returns again as the superintendent. 
MAYSVILLE, The Maysville Chautauqua Soci- 

MISSOURI. ety, an incorporated institution, 
held its first regular Assembly this year under the 
new organization. Mr. E. A. Buntin, the president, 
is one of the leading bankers of the place and Col. 
H. W. J. Ham, the popular Georgia lecturer, had 
charge of the program and platform for the present 
season. 

The attendance came principally from the rural 
districts but far surpassed all expectation in numbers 
as well as quality. The people were enthusiastic 
beyond description and regarded the Assembly as 
one of the greatest blessings, especially since it put 
aside the old-fashioned picnics that had become so 
prevalent throughout western Missouri. The plat- 
form was well equipped, the principal speakers be- 
ing Dr. Talmage, Polk Miller, Prof. Charles Lane, 
Prof. J. L. Shearer, Dr. Byron W. King, Colonel 
Ham, President Craig of Drake University, Rev. 
Sam P. Jones, and Rev. Harvey Hatcher of St. 
Louis. Pryor’s Military Band of St. Joseph, Mo., 
and the Wagner Male Quartet of Grand Rap- 
Prof. J. J. Jelly 
of Findlay, Ohio, had charge of the chorus. 

The C. L. S. C. work was directed by Professor 
Shearer of Cincinnati. No regular Recognition 
service was held but the daily Round Table became 
a source of great interest and assumed an educa- 
tional form for the purpose of giving the people in 
attendance a clear idea in regard to the plans and 


ids, Mich., supplied the music. 


purposes of the Chautauqua movement. 

This Assembly has the fairest prospects for the 
coming season. 
MONTEAGLE, 

TENNESSEE. 
cessful season, notwithstanding the Tennessee Cen- 
tennial, which caused a decrease in the attendance. 

The Assembly schools were conducted by the 
general manager, Prof. A. P. Bourland, and the 
superintendent of instruction, J. I. D. Hinds. 

Among the leading platform speakers who as- 


From the Monteagle Assembly 
comes the report of a very suc- 


Rev. A. G. Thomas, Goodwall Dickerman, Rev. 
P. M. Fitzgerald, Mrs. W. F. Crafts, Rev. J. L. 
Stuart, Prof. C. R. McCall, and Professor Maro. 
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In the C. L. S. C. department several Round 
Table meetings were held each week and new 
names were added to the Classof 1901. Special ex- 
ercises were held on Recognition Day, at which 
time Prof. A. P. Bourland delivered an address. 
MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK. For fifteen years 

MARYLAND. 
tain resort has been writing a splendid history, and 
best of all. 


this famous moun- 


the season just closed has been the 
Notwithstanding the much-talked-about hard times 
and the great outgoing of young people on cheap 
excursions to California to the Christian Endeavor 
Convention and to Toronto to the Epworth League 
Convention, the capacity of the great hotels and the 
250 cottages at Mountain Lake Park were taxed to 
their utmost. 
almost every state of the Union, and the large audi- 


Representatives were present from 


torium was so crowded even on ordinary days that 
plans are now being made for the erection of a new 
one. 


Twenty-five departments of important school 


work, under the care of instructors out of the lead- 
ing universities, were well patronized. The advan- 
tages here in these lines are unsurpassed. Several 
hundred students were in attendance in all depart- 
ments, and the number is increasing annually. 

The platform for three weeks was filled with the 
best things obtainable in lecture, entertainment, and 
musical Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage, Rev. 
Thomas Dixon, Jr., Pres. W. H. Crawford, Dr. 
A. W. Lamar, Jahu DeWitt Miller, Col. George 


W. Bain, and Prof. Louis Favour, were among the 


lines. 


most prominent. Grand Army Day brought a host 
of old veterans, Governor Atkinson, of West Vir- 
Judge Farrar, of Richmond, Va., 


An old- 


ginia, presiding. 
made a speech full of splendid fraternity. 
time camp-fire, with baked beans, hardtack, and 
coffee, was a unique and enjoyable feature. A 
great company of people participated in the Recog- 
nition Day services. The decorations were beauti- 
ful. Venetian Night on the lake, with illuminated 
fleet, fireworks, stereopticon views, etc., was a fitting 
climax to the great program of 1897, which was as 
strong and enjoyable in every respect as that pre- 
sented by any Assembly in America. 

This Assembly is run on true Chautauqua lines 
and is destined to become one of the great Chau- 
tauqua centers in America. Dr. W. L. Davidson, 
who has done so much for the growth of this resort, 
returns for the eighth successive year as its superin- 
tendent of instruction and is making great plans for 
the future. 

OCEAN PARK, The Round Table meetings at 

MAINE. the Eastern New England Chau- 
tauqua and Ocean Park Assembly were especially 
interesting this summer, and no doubt influenced 
many to identify themselves with the Class of Igor. 
The Recognition Day address was delivered by Dr. 
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A. P. Gifford. 
and 


Five passed through the golden gate 
received diplomas. 
grand concert, and an illumination were other pleas- 
ant features of the day. 

The departments of Bible exposition, oratory, 


An alumni banquet, a 


physical culture, kindergarten, children’s normal 
Bible class, and music were ably conducted by earn- 
est and trained teachers. 

Interesting lectures were delivered by Prof. F. W. 
Bancroft, Mrs. S. S. Fessenden, Miss Agnes Leach, 
Rev. J. E. Rankin, Prof. William R. Brooks, and 
E. P. Gaston. 

Although no special feature of instruction or en- 
tertainment marked the session, those who were 
present pronounce it the best season in the history of 
the Assembly. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN, At Glen Park, Col., the 
COLORADO. As- 
sembly held a very successful session with an 


Rocky Mountain 


attendance exceeding that of last year. 

The program elicited much interest on account of 
its unusual excellence and varied character. Each 
of the cities Pueblo, Colorado Springs, and Denver 
entertained the Assembly one evening. Lectures 
were delivered by Dr. A. B. Hyde, Edward Page 
Gaston, Rev. Frank T. Bayley, Chancellor W. F. 
McDowell, and other prominent orators. 

On Recognition Day the eight graduates, attended 
by the flower girls, passed under the arches and 
received diplomas. An able address was delivered 
by Rev. Frank T. Bayley. 

For those studiously inclined classes were formed 
in reading and oratory, physical culture, Bible study, 
kindergarten, and Sunday-school normal work. 

SALEM, Never since its organization has the 
NEBRASKA. Salem Inter-State Chautauqua As- 
sembly held such an interesting and successful session 
as this year. There were twelve hundred people 
in tents, while the daily attendance ranged from four 
to twelve thousand. Pres. O. W. Davis—who had the 
entire management of the affair—certainly deserves 
great credit for having organized and maintained at 
his own expense this Christian institution in this 
section of Nebraska, which serves three other states 
—lIowa, Missouri, and Kansas, as_ well, rightly 
earning the name Salem Inter-State Assembly. 

Some of the attractions were the lectures by such 
popular and talented speakers as Dr. T. DeWitt 
Talmage, Jahu DeWitt Miller, Dr. Sam Small, 
Helen Gougar, Prof. A. W. Hawks, Prof. Chas. 
Lane, Prof. Wm. H. Dana, Prof. J. F. Saylor, Hon. 
Robert W. Richardson, Hon. J. M. Stahl, Dr. Dana, 
and Rev. A. F. Newell. 

The musical part of the program was a most im- 
portant and pleasing feature of the Assembly. The 
readings by Thomas Davenport Smith, Miss Ger- 
trude Dodge, and Mrs. Birdie Sprague Waggoner 


were much. enjoyed by the listeners. Editors’, 
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Farmers’, Educational, Exposition, and Musical, 
were some of the special days observed. 

The W. C. T. U. held daily meetings during the 
session, presided over by Mrs. C. M. Woodward, 
national superintendent of railroad work. 

The C. L. S. C. work was given a very prominent 
place on the program. Vesper Service and Daily 
Round Table meetings were held and ably con- 
ducted by the state secretary, Mrs. L. S. Corey of 
Lincoln. A large Class of 1901 was formed and 
much interest awakened, which will undoubtedly 
result in the organization of many more circles. 
TULLY LAKE, For six years the Central New 

NEW YORK. York Chautauqua Assembly has 


held an annual session, the attendance this year ex- 


ceeding that of any previous season. 

The Assembly ground, situated on Tully Lake, 
midway between Buffalo and Albany, is very attract- 
ive because of the beauties of nature surrounding 
it and the improvements the managers make from 
year to year. 

Extensive preparations were made to entertain 
the patrons of the Assembly. Popular lectures 
were delivered by John R. Clarke, Hon. Charles 
S. Fairchild, Mrs. J. M. Wieting, A. W. Hawks, 
Dr. C. H. Mead, E. N. Packard, Rev. Arthur Cope- 
land, and Rev. Stanley B. Roberts. Every one was 
much pleased with the concerts given by the Ala- 
bama Jubilee Singers, the Vernon Brothers, and the 
Silver Lake Quartet. . 

Directors of recognized ability had charge of the 
educational departments and a broad and compre- 
Adella 
L. Baker conducted the Bible school and normal 
Sunday-school work. Bertha Morris Smith super- 
intended the school of physical culture and elocu- 


hensive course was carried out by each. 
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The W. C. T. U. school of methods was or- 
ganized and conducted by Mrs. Helen L. Bullock. 
Elizabeth Snyder Roberts was superintendent of the 
C. L. S. C. work and Prof. B. C. Richardson was 
the musical director. 

Round Table meetings were held each morning 
from August 14 to August 27, and many topics re- 
lating to education and to the circle work were dis- 
cussed. 


tion. 


Eight graduates received diplomas on Recognition 
Day, at which time Dr. J. E. C. Sawyer delivered 
an able address. 

The Class of 1901 received several additions at this 
Assembly. 

WINFIELD, The special features which marked 

KANSAS. the last session of the Winfield 
Assembly were the grand chorus conducted by Prof. 
S. W. Mountz; the lectures on sacred literature 
by Rev. Herbert L. Willett ; the talks on electricity 
by Prof. L. I. Blake; the lessons in English litera- 
ture given by Prof. A. H. Tolman; and the 
C. L. S. C. Round Tables conducted by Mrs. Alma 
F. Piatt. While each of these departments enrolled 
many interested students, the work in sacred litera- 
ture and electricity attracted larger crowds than 
usual. 

At the Round Table meetings there were discus- 
sions of practical subjects pertaining to C. L. S. C. 
work which resulted in the enrollment of seventy 
members in the Class of 1901. 

On Recognition Day there were the procession, 
the arches, the golden gate, and an address by 
Superintendent Frank Dyer, of Wichita. Eight 
diplomas were delivered to graduates. The exer- 
cises of the day closed with a grand banquet, in 
which three hundred Chautauquans participated. 
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Literary pessimists who have de- 
cried the book-making of modern 
times are now confronted by a work the strength of 
which they must acknowledge. “The Christian ”* 
is one of the few really powerful novels of the year 
and it merits the admiration of the entire literary 
world. There is no complicated plot to distract the 
reader ; it is a simple story of love, in the telling of 
which the author has made two characters, John 
Storm and Glory Quayle, stand out in bold relief 
while portraying the inconsistencies, the injustices, 
the sins, and the methods of social labor in London. 
John Storm, a Christian socialist, leaves the little 
Manx village of Glenfaba to become a London 
curate and Glory becomes a probationer in the hos- 


" *The Christian. By Hall Caine. 
York: D. Appleton and Company. 


The Christian. 


539 PP. $1.50. New 


pital of which he is chaplain. Only a few days of 
London life have passed when a process of disen- 
chantment begins and the curate suffers “shocks 
and disappointments ” which drive him to the se- 
clusion of an Anglican brotherhood. An awakened 
conscience and love for Glory bring him from the 
conventual institution in less than a year to take 
up the work of areformer and to protect Glory from 
the evil influences of London society. But while 
the process of disillusionment is stirring to its very 
depths the soul of the curate, there are for Glory the 
continuous novelty which charms, and bitter experi- 
ences from which she comes forth triumphant and 
in which her ability “to enjoy and to rejoice” are 
always conspicuous. Though the reader is in deep 
sympathy with the purpose of John Storm’s labors, at 
the same time doubting the wisdom of his methods, 
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he is deeply interested in Glory, whom powerful 
influences are drawing away from him, and one can- 
not but admire the attribute of character which en- 
abled her, successful and with London at her feet, 
to give up all for her lover, defeated and just at the 
point of death. It is a realistic, purposeful work, 
and from the moment John Storm and Glory Quayle 
leave Glenfaba to the end of his labor in London 
the reader is not allowed to forget the intensity of 
feeling which moves the author, to such an extent 
does it permeate every page of the story. 


The literary labor of George du 
Maurier closed with “ The Martian,”* 
the life history of Bartholomew Josselin. The style 
of its telling is that of a biographical sketch written 
by the most intimate friend of his youth and man- 
hood, Robert Maurice, a prosperous merchant. 
Bartholomew, or Barty, as he was familiarly called, 
entered a Paris school in 1847, where his wit, his 
bright, jovial ways, and his physical beauty at once 
won the love of his companions. His biographer 
foilows closely the events of his life, depicting in an 


The Martian. 


easy, natural, yet forceful manner the greatness of 
his subject, whom he portrays as an artist, a mu- 
sician, and a literary genius endowed with irresist- 
ible social qualities. But who or what is the Mar- 
tian is the query that repeatedly comes to the reader 
when two hundred pages of mingled French and 
English have been passed over and no mention is 
made of her or it. By the exercise of patience and 
perseverance he will reach that part of the recital in 
which the Martian’s influence is very palpable and in 
which there is an explanation of the force that pro- 
duced the versatile genius of Barty Josselin. There 
is an ingenuousness in the style of the recital that 
pleases the reader in spite of the too abundant 
French words and sentences. However, these dis- 
advantages are obviated by the glossary which 
forms a part of the contents of the book. The 
many illustrations accompanying the recital are also 
from the pen of the author. 


Homely but delicately tender pathos 
is the distinguishing characteristic of 
Ella Higginson’s tales in a collection called “ From 
the Land of the Snow-Pearls.”t The heroism with 
which people in humble circumstances endure the 
trials that break the monotony of their existence is 
vividly portrayed and there is not one of these 
dozen tales of Puget Sound but that has in it some 
heart-touching strain. 

One is always wishing to know what is occurring 


Other Fiction. 


*The Martian. By George du Maurier. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 

+ From the Land of the Snow-Pearls. 
Sound. By Ella Higginson. 268 pp. $1.50. 


Macmillan Company. 


481 pp. 


Tales from Puget 
New York: The 
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in the other world, and this time it is J. Kendrick 
Bangs who has wielded the magic wand which 
silences Cerberus and gives us a glimpse into the 
social life of Pluto’s realm.* Charon’s old leaky 
skiff is replaced by a well-equipped house-boat, on 
which the departed shades of the world’s most 
illustrious men gather for the enjoyment of their 
club. There were also women whom Charon had 
ferried across to the spirit world, and the curiosity 
they still possessed could be satisfied only by the 
knowledge of what took place on the house-boat. 
They took possession one day in the absence of the 
gentlemen, and what afterward happened forms the 
subject of a second book.t Any one less an artist 
than this writer would have been unable to create 
two so humorous productions which would not pall 
upon the reader’s senses before the close. 

In a romance of Acadia,${ by Charles G. D. 
Roberts, the revengeful hatred of a villainous priest 
is the cause of numerous exciting events which fol- 
low each other in rapid succession. 
skill made more efficient by love, matched against 
cunning and treachery, bring about a happy /iale, 
after many encounters with Indians. The quaint- 
ness of the recital is especially appropriate to the 
time in which the acts are placed—the eighteenth 
century—and it holds the attention of the reader to 
the end. 

The rebellion of 1837 in Lower Canada is the 
historical incident which furnishes action for a 
short story, “The Pomp of the Lavilettes,” || by 
Gilbert Parker. Bonaventure in the province of 
Quebec is the scene of fateful events which the 
author presents very forcefully. The Hon. Tom 
Ferrol, an Englishman in the last stages of con- 
sumption, arrives in the town in time to learn of the 
rebellious schemes in progress and to prevent the 
successful termination of the plans. But he does 
more than this. He insinuates himself into the 
confidence and affection of several people, a condi- 
tion which gives the writer an opportunity to por- 
tray the passionate devotion of a woman to the one 
she loves, notwithstanding his moral obliquity. 

From the fertile brain of Herbert D. Ward has 
come the entertaining story of “ The Burglar Who 
Moved Paradise.” § By a little display of audacity 
the burglar gained entrance into Paradise, and once 
there he took possession of the field. There is a 
delightful humor permeating the story, through 


Astuteness and 


* A House-Boat on the Styx. 


By J. Kendrick Bangs. TIllus- 
trated. 171 pp. $1.25.——t The Pursuit of the House-Boat. 
By J. Kendrick Bangs. [Illustrated by Peter Newell. 204 pp. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 

t The Forge in the Forest. By Charles G. D. Roberts 311 
pp.—1| The Pomp of the Lavilettes. By Gilbert Parker. 
191 pp. Boston and New York: Lamson, Wolffe, and Com- 
pany. 

§ The Burglar Who Moved Paradise. By Herbert D. Ward. 
226 pp. $1.25. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company. 
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which there come momentary flashes of pure and 
earnest sentiment. 

The love affairs of a quartet of young people is 
not a new theme in Clara Louise burnham’s novels, 
but she is able to introduce delicate problems into 
the plot, the solution of which is followed with in- 
terest. In “Miss Archer Archer,”* Bostonians, 
Philadelphians, and Virginians are thrown together 
in a natural way in Maine, Washington, and Vir- 
ginia, and the inherent culture and good breeding 
of the parties most interested are an adequate excuse 
for the peaceable and satisfactory adjustment of the 
slight misunderstandings. 

Three types of individuals are faithfully deline- 
ated in Kate Douglas Wiggin’s story of “ Marm 


4 


Lisa” +: the woman with ideas, who is at home with 
her family * from seven to eight in the morning and 
ten-thirty to eleven-thirty in the evening”; poor 
Marm Lisa, who faithfully watches the children left 
to her care; and dear Mistress Mary, who had love 
and patience enough to mother the world. With 
these characters as principal actors the author has 


produced an interesting social study. 


The political, social, and moral de- 
Religious. PRS : % 
velopment of the Hebrews is the 
main subject of which the second volume of * Iis- 
tory, Prophecy and the Monuments” f{ treats. In 
a very clear, concise way the author pictures the in- 
ner life of the Israelites and gives an instructive 
account of the Egyptians and Assyrians and their 
relations to the Hebrews, closing with the fall of 
Ninevah. The appendix contains numerous ex- 
planatory notes. 

In “A History of Christianity in the Apostolic 
Age” Professor McGiftert first gives a short 
but comprehensive account of the origin of the 
Christian religion. The effect of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ and the gradual expansion of re- 
ligious thought away from the primitive Jewish 
ideas into a broad Gentile religion are carefully set 
forth. The principles which guided Paul in his 
work are lucidly discussed, after which follows an 
account of Paul’s work and the growth of the 
church and a discussion of the Christianity of the 
“church at large.” The work is written in clear, 
dignified English and forms a valuable addition to 
the literature on the history of Christianity. 

The announcement is made in the prefatory de- 


* Miss Archer Archer. By Clara Louise Burnham. 312 pp. 
' 


5.——t Marm Lisa. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 199 pp 


$1.00. Boston and New York Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany 

History, Prophecy and the Monuments, or Israel and the 
Nations. By James Frederick McCurdy, Ph.D., LL.D. Vol. 


New York: The Macmillan Company 
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A History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. By Arthur 
Cushman McGiffert, Ph.D., D.D. 672 pp. $2.50 net. New 
York 


Charles Scribner's Sons 





partment of John Fletcher Hurst's “ History of the 
Christian Church ** that the work is to be com- 
pleted in two volumes. The first of the volumes is 
voluminous and comprehensive, containing an_his- 
torical account of the church down to the begin- 
ning of the Reformation. The Apostolic Age, the 
Patristic Age, and the Controversial Age are the 
three periods into which he has divided the history 
of the ancient church and the period of time be- 
tween 76S and 1517 is included in the account of 
the church of the Middle Ages. The generally 
simple, terse style in which the work is written 
adds to its attractiveness. A very complete bibliog- 
raphy of literature on church history forms a part of 
the text and a half-dozen maps are inserted for the 


student’s use. 
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